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Preface 


State, Society and Islam in the Western Regions of the Sahara is a very important and 
timely collection of essays. Although in recent years there has been considerable 
interest in the Sahara and particularly the conflict in the Western Sahara, the western 
regions of the Sahara discussed in this volume have not received sufficient attention 
from scholars and policy makers. Indeed, the object of study in this volume is the vast 
region stretching from the Atlantic through present-day Morocco, the Western Sahara, 
Algeria, Mauritania and beyond. This is a region where speakers of Hassaniyya or 
klam al-Bidán, a heterogeneous group of people, are numerous, sometimes constitute 
the majority and whose complex and sometimes fraught history living within and 
between different political formations - precolonial, colonial and postcolonial — is 
still not well understood. In contrast to the substantial literature in French about this 
region, there are surprisingly few, if any, books in English with such a broad geographic 
scope. However, this edited volumes importance is certainly not limited only to its 
enormous empirical value for anglophone audiences. Indeed, one of this volumes 
most important contributions is its focus on the interplay between sociopolitical 
and religious traditions and political action across space and time through a series 
of detailed case studies from this vast region. It is a highly interdisciplinary volume 
with contributors working between the social sciences, including anthropology, 
geography and political science, and the humanities, including history, Islamic studies 
and literary analysis. Drawing on various methods from the humanities and social 
sciences field research, including ethnography, interviews, archival research, textual 
analysis and/or surveys, we learn here about an array of interconnected topics that 
illustrate the interplay of sociopolitical and religious traditions in various settings in 
Algeria, Mauritania, Morocco and Western Sahara. The topics include the implications 
of French and Spanish colonial rule and postcolonial dispensations for settlement 
and displacement, how nomads have become more stationary in the Western Sahara, 
transregional mobility in the case of the recent explosion of artisanal gold mining in 
northern Mauritania with its many dangers and risks, the complex legal pluralism 
people in the region experience, as well as populist authoritarianism and a new genre 
of online elegies for recently deceased political leaders. In addition, we also learn about 
contemporary forms of activism by the harátin, former slaves and/or descendants 
of slaves in Mauritania, various kinds of feminists in the region, as well as that of 
historically marginal social groups such as blacksmiths, many of whom have struggled 
against their subordination, as, for example, in the recent case of ‘blasphemy’ in 
Mauritania considered here. The volume is rounded out with a series of chapters about 
Islam from the exploration of the figure of a transregional and transhistorical generic 
subject outlined in a nineteenth-century text ofa prominent Muslim scholar produced 
in the region to a careful reconstruction of the history of Mauritanias homegrown but 
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under-studied Sufi order, the Ghuzfiyya, and a consideration of Mauritania distinctive 
advanced Islamic educational institution, the mahadra, seen in a global context. 

The volume comes out of a multi-year European Research Council-funded project, 
Capsahara, about the western regions of the Sahara. This project and this subsequent 
publication brought together a stellar team of senior and junior scholars from Europe, 
Mauritania and North America whose work on the project's unified research agenda is 
clearly reflected in the volumes excellent essays, which complement each other. When 
taken together, this set of clearly written and accessible essays points to the broader 
usefulness of this research for comparative reflection about inherited and shifting 
sociopolitical and religious traditions among other groups in various postcolonial 
settings elsewhere in Africa, the Middle East and beyond. The research and its output 
in this volume should serve as a model for regionally focused collaborative research 
that is so productive, empirically rich and analytically insightful. In fact, it points to the 
need for other such regionally focused studies which an individual researcher would be 
unable to undertake and successfully complete. The volumes editor and contributors 
should be commended for disseminating their excellent research about the Sahara in 
such a timely fashion. This book deserves to be widely read and debated and stands 
to inform discussions among scholars, policy makers and broader publics about the 
Sahara today. 

Benjamin F. Soares 
(University of Florida) 


Note on Transliteration and Orthography 


The transliteration of Arabic follows Brill's Encyclopedia of Islam, 3rd edition (EI3). The 
additional phonemes (v) and (g) and the vowel (e) from the Hassaniyya Arabic widely 
spoken throughout the western Saharan region are also used. Such transliteration of 
Hassaniyya pronunciation of certain terms has led some authors, for example, to use 
mahzara instead of mahdara and Bizän instead of the Bidan. 

Arabic words that are now in the English-language lexicon follow the orthography 
of the Oxford English Dictionary (e.g. fatwa, jihad, wadi, shaykh, sabkha, Sufi, 
Maliki, etc.). 
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Introduction 


Shifting sands: State, society and Islam in the western 
regions of the Sahara 


Francisco Freire 
NOVA FCSH, Lisbon, Portugal 


Assávi is a term in Hassaniyya (Ar. Hasániyya) - the colloquial Arabic widely 
spoken throughout the entire western Saharan region, overwhelmingly dominant in 
Mauritania and the Western Sahara and with speakers also found in Morocco, Algeria, 
Senegal, Mali and Niger - for a type of light breeze that often sweeps through the 
western regions of the Sahara, carrying miniscule grains of sand and momentarily 
blurring ones vision. Although its effects are temporary, it can result in the adoption 
of a distorted, hazy interpretation of ones immediate surroundings. The contributors 
to this volume each had to contend with somewhat similar conditions in their 
attempts to portray and analyse the complexity of the Hassaniyya-speaking groups 
dispersed throughout this region.’ While the question of how to interpret this context 
and convey it to broader publics is a challenge in and of itself, this volume confronts 
this complexity head-on, tackling the multifaceted character of these populations, 
the interconnected social landscapes they inhabit and their distinctive albeit shifting 
socio-cultural characteristics. 

The populations of the western regions of the Sahara have undergone significant 
changes over the past fifty years or so, moving away from a centuries-old history of 
nomadic pastoralism towards an ontological redefinition of their identity as dwellers 
of urban spaces.? This crucial development is related to yet another revolutionary 
transformation: the emergence and consolidation of the nation-state as a formal 
structure for political action. These two major shifts largely overlap chronologically, 
and both must be taken into consideration when discussing and analysing the region. 

In exploring the issues associated with these significant changes, two key concepts 
have served as guiding threads for the case studies explored in this collection: society 
and Islam. In carefully reconsidering these, the contributors to this volume move 
away from conventional understandings of the regions sociopolitical spheres as 
based largely on kinship relations and patrilineal genealogical projects, directing 
our attention to politically significant binding relationships based on proximity, 
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patronage and other affinities and bringing to light new cooperative loyalties and 
allegiances. The inclusion of more “informal bonds has made it possible to highlight 
the presence of seldom acknowledged protagonists and innovative social constructs 
in the research (Bonnefoy and Catuse 2013; Dupret et al. 2013; Herrera and Bayat 
2010). This has in turn given voice to groups that have often been overlooked in the 
literature due to their presumed ‘irrationality’ and pervasive attachment to ‘tribal’ 
formations - communities that are currently the subject of negotiation and exchange 
among (but also under) various state authorities that govern the broader western 
Saharan region. Using mainly an anthropological lens, this volume aims to reassess 
questions that are usually only asked in the context of ‘traditional’ forms of belonging, 
although they are clearly relevant to the transformations in the region as a result of 
greater cosmopolitanism and increased access to information (see, for example, Baba 
Ahmed and Hormas chapter on Islamic schooling in southern Mauritania; Malluche's 
chapter on Haratin identity and political activism; and Boulay’s study of online 
poetic-political expressions). In short, the chapters that follow provide empirically 
rich studies of the western Saharan region and analyses that take the current social, 
cultural and political vocabularies of different segments of Hassaniyya-speaking 
populations in their complexity and in the context of greater regional integration 
into consideration. 


The missing ethnonym 


Itis generally understood that the Hassaniyya-speaking groups who inhabit the western 
regions of the Sahara - geographically bound (but not limited) by the Senegal River 
to the south and the Guelmim (Morocco) region to the north, extending eastward 
into southern Algeria, parts of northern Mali and even Niger - share three clearly 
identifiable markers: the Hassaniyya language, the vital presence of Islam and Islamic- 
based traditions and the pervasive effects of a qabila-centred social structure? These 
groups are composed of bidán communities (etymologically a plural of ‘white’ and 
the name attributed to those of noble'/free” status) and various groups of tributary 
status, the majority of which are haräfin populations, of slave descent.* The diversity of 
these groups is often obscured through processes of genealogical normalization that 
associate them with an Arab ancestry (arguably evidenced by the official name given to 
the Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic). This pervasive yet malleable model - which 
has already been extensively explored by colonial and postcolonial scholars such 
as Paul Marty (1919), Julio Caro Baroja (1955), Charles C. Stewart (1973), Abdel 
Wedoud Ould Cheikh (1985), Harry T. Norris (1986), Sophie Caratini (1989), Pierre 
Bonte (1990), Alberto López Bargados (2003) and Ghislaine Lydon (2009) - should be 
treated with caution both when tracing the history of the region and in contemporary 
debates (Ould Cheikh 2017: 71).5 

The imposition of ethnic categories is a practice that is common to various colonial 
contexts, and the western Saharan region stands as a particularly good example of 
this. The term ‘Moor’ (Fr. maure), for example, has frequently been used to describe 
these populations as a whole,‘ despite the fact that no all-encompassing ethnonym of 
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this sort is to be found in Hassaniyya. A racializing exonym that emerged in a context 
of intense competition between Spain, France and Morocco, the term played a key 
role in colonial efforts to manipulate and control Saharan groups (dating back to the 
early 1900s).” Despite its troubled history, however, this term has been given new life 
in these ever-shifting contexts and has been re-appropriated and put to different uses. 
In its more recent re-formulation the term Moorish, apparently separated from a 
Saharan origin, has, for example, started to be used by Moroccan far-right nationalists 
(Moreno-Almeida 2021; see also Barreñada 2017). 

Efforts to 'domesticate and re-appropriate ethnic categories — often used to identify 
taxable subjects governed by colonial administrations based either in St Louis du 
Senegal or in Sidi Ifni in Morocco - have likewise given new meaning to old formulas, 
putting them to use in the construction of new social realities.* In acknowledgement 
of its role in these identity-building projects, some of the contributors to this volume 
(notably the Francophone authors: Ould Cheikh, Baba Ahmed and Boulay) have 
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consciously incorporated the term ‘Moor as a descriptive category. Without in any 
way seeking to conceal its fraught past, we have chosen to respect the authors' choices 
and to incorporate the term as one way of referring to the Hassaniyya-speaking 
populations of the western regions of the Sahara. 

With the above in mind, one might ask whether this volume is in fact centred on 
a ‘fictitious identity’ (Taine-Cheikh 1997: 86), given the lack of an all-encompassing 
ethnonym to describe this social universe - a universe that, when it has engaged in 
self-classification, has always been composite in form, assuming heterogeneity rather 
than uniformity. For this reason, we use “Hassaniyya-speaking populations’ to refer to 
the groups and communities of this region, a heuristically richer category for analysing 
the development of different forms of identity, political allegiance and expressions of 
religiosity among a population estimated at more than 3 million people. 

Will the proliferation of new identities in this context lead to further social 
fragmentation? Such fragmentation may already be underway, in an area where 
one finds an Islamic Republic (Mauritania) a monarchy (Morocco) and the non- 
self-governing territory of the Western Sahara (the UN's official designation for 
this territory, which is also known as the Saharawi Arab Democratic Republic, the 
(Moroccan) Southern Provinces, and, perhaps most accurately, a ‘hybrid parastate’; 
Fernández-Molina and Ojeda-García 2020). 

The rapid formation and consolidation of a Sahrawi identity constitutes one of the 
better-known developments in the Hassaniyya socio-cultural milieu.? Sahrawi political 
claims are fundamentally associated with the borders of the former Spanish colony 
of the Western Sahara. As we know, however, the largely nomadic groups currently 
affiliated with a Sahrawi identity have always been connected to much broader regional 
transit routes across southern Morocco, Mali, Algeria and present-day Mauritania. The 
contributors to this volume offer an innovative perspective on the Sahrawi (both as a 
tentative national project and as a distinct social identity) that stands in contrast to 
narratives in which they emerged practically ex nihilo in a context of anti-colonial 
resistance. In this context, López Bargadoss chapter in this volume offers a significant 
contribution to the debate about the intricacies of the western Saharan region's 
northwestern frontiers. With that said, Spain's colonial efforts in the Sahara - in obvious 
parallel with those of France further south - did play an essential role in the formation 
of the Sahrawi identity as it now stands. A long history of nomadic interchanges and 
Hilali genealogical claims (a well-known motifin the self-description of many Saharan 
communities, based on a connection with the first Arab groups reaching North Africa 
and the western Saharan confines) has, somewhat ironically, found political expression 
in the appropriation of a territory marked by Spanish colonial experimentation dating 
from the early twentieth century (for an overview of this debate, see Campos-Serrano 
and Rodríguez-Esteban 2017: 53-6). 

The perpetual question concerning statehood and an immemorial allegiance to 
‘tribal’ structures - another recurring theme in this volume - was provocatively posed 
by Pierre Bonte. His use of the expression ‘Sahrawi tribe (Bonte 2017: 235) implicitly 
associated the national project of the Sahrawi with the regional qabila-oriented 
social model, drawing a subtle parallel between them and their Hassaniyya-speaking 
neighbours to the south and thus undermining (or at least bringing into question) 
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their claim to stand apart as ‘modern revolutionaries. The use of this expression also 
conflicts with the claim, put forward by the Polisario leadership, that the Sahrawi have 
been ‘liberated’ from the bonds of tribal affiliation through a ‘coordinated unmaking 
of tribes (Wilson 2016: 60), and thus consolidating an eminently egalitarian social 
project. Making things even more complicated, however, Bontes “Sahrawi tribe would 
now seem to be adhering to the fundamentally paradoxical concept of a ‘tribal state’ 
My use of the term ‘paradoxical’ is not aligned with the narratives that nurtured long 
debates in the 1970s, pointing towards the dissipation (and eventual disappearance) 
of tribal political structures when in contact with the state. It is particularly associated 
with the provocative argument recently developed by James C. Scott (2017: 235) 
in which he asserts that tribal formations may have been 'in the first instance, an 
administrative fiction of the state; tribes begin where states end. 

While critics might assume that Bonte, like many scholars working in the region 
before (and after) him, merely fell prey to the common ‘compulsive use’ of the ‘tribal’ 
lexicon (Ould Ahmed Salem 1999: 132), his choice of words can also be illuminating. 
The state structures (in exile, in this case) that have been implemented in the last 
four decades by the nationalist Sahrawi movement have now begun to reposition 
themselves (in a process that can be traced back to the 1990s) as the heirs of centuries 
of nomadism and Hassaniyya cultural traditions (in which Islam has now also been 
integrated; see in particular the chapter by Bengochea Tirado in this volume; see also 
Isidoros 2015; Wilson 2017). The acknowledgement of what might easily be identified 
as a ‘tribal heritage’ - both as part of the Sahrawi identity and as a critical element of 
their understanding of nationhood - could thus have strategic importance. 

The implementation of state (and ‘parastate’) structures has thus played a pivotal 
role in transformations that have affected the entire western Saharan region." Through 
a contemporary lens, this volume seeks to highlight how these are currently understood 
and experienced by those who inhabit the area. 


Colonialism, before and after 


The period from the late nineteenth century to the early twentieth century proved 
decisive for the entire western Saharan region. French colonial efforts intensified in 
this crucial period, putting into action a so-called Plan de Pacification developed by 
one oftheir most eminent and experienced colonial administrators, Xavier Coppolani, 
who was subsequently assassinated in Tijikja, in present-day Mauritania, in 1905 
(see Désiré-Vuillemin 1955). Significant military operations were conducted prior to 
pacification, which was arduously accomplished in 1912 (see Marty 1915), when the 
French took control of the Adrar region of present-day Mauritania, thus forming a 
geographic delimitation that, almost half a century later, would become the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania (see Bonte 2017: 151-62; for a broader overview of French 
policies in West Africa, see Harrison 1988). To the north, Shaykh Ma’ al- Aynayn, 
founder ofthe city of Smara in 1899, opted to oppose French expansion, thus diverging 
from the path chosen by his older brother Sa'd Büh, south of the Senegal River, and by 
Shaykh Sidiyyá in southwestern Mauritania, both of whom expressed their opposition 
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to an anti-French jihad (see Norris 1972: 160-217; Robinson 2001: 178-93), involving 
Morocco and Spain in a dispute that by then had engulfed the entire northwestern 
Sahara (Abitbol 1986). 

Although significant social constructs and effects associated with the colonial 
period are identified and discussed in the chapters that follow, it is important to 
underscore the ongoing importance of the region's precolonial past in the present. 
Indeed, some seemingly newly created patterns can be traced to the regions past, 
which has authoritatively re-emerged in a postcolonial assertion of locality. In Tindouf, 
for example, the Polisario leadership is now engaged in the promotion of nomadic 
culture as emblematic of the Sahrawi (see the chapter by Gimeno and Carboni). This 
should not be taken as a sign of the impending resurgence of camel herding or a return 
to the nomadic tent as a preferable habitat for the Sahrawi; rather, it highlights the 
importance the Polisario Front ascribes to re-engaging with precolonial elements in 
the contemporary definition of statehood. Drawing on extensive fieldwork in Tindouf, 
Bengochea Tirados chapter signals the importance of legal pluralism in Sahrawi legal 
practices. The explicit assimilation of Islamic scholarship in present-day judicial 
litigation is another clear example ofa postcolonial re-appropriation ofa social identity. 

Such processes cannot be understood as simple amalgams of inherited norms, 
as development in reverse, or as a return to an Original locality’ as a reaction to 
colonialism (Mudimbe 1994: xiv; see also Bonte 2017: 260). Emerging within a 
particularly challenging research location (see Villalón and Branco da Silva's Postscript 
to this volume), such developments reaffirm the adherence of the populations of the 
western Saharan regions to social mechanisms not originally created by the pressures of 
colonialism nor through the implementation of nation-states. While clearly associated 
with the regions past, both colonial and precolonial, these changes are currently being 
re-implemented from a different set of sociopolitical motives. 

To say this is not to deny the impact of the various ‘civilizing missions - understood 
here as the largely racist policies implemented in this region by French and Spanish 
colonialism aimed at ‘educating’ and ‘civilizing’ (Muslim) groups considered to be 
inadequately prepared for ‘modern’ life - that have made their presence felt in the 
region. The effects of colonization are particularly noticeable in the definition of 
new political frontiers and the positioning of the nation-state as a privileged model 
for political action and indeed domination (Mamdani 2020: 330; for a similar 
argument extended to the central regions of the Sahara, see Georg Klute 1996: 61). 
These changes made the reinvention of key political arenas possible at the local, 
regional and international level - arenas that presently encompass the totality of the 
Hassaniyya-speaking populations of the region, whether they constitute a minority 
(as in Mali, Niger, Algeria and Morocco) or a majority (in the case of the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania and the Western Sahara). It is worth noting that the Treaty of 
Kayes (February 1963), which established a land swap between Mauritania and Mali, 
constitutes the only official rectification of colonially inherited geopolitical borders 
in the region. As we know, the borders of the former Spanish colony of the Western 
Sahara remain contested, and a swift resolution seems unlikely, at least for the near 
future (despite the USAS, Israels, different Gulf states’ and more recently Spain's 
endorsement of the Moroccan pro-autonomy position). 
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There are thus great risks associated with viewing this context through a linear lens, 
which, like the assávi wind, may give rise to blurred perceptions that do not align with 
a much more complex reality. With this in mind, the volumes contributors explore 
more extensive forms of interplay between pre-modern sociopolitical traditions and 
contemporary religious expressions, political movements and activism, allowing for 
the evidence ofa multifaceted social history to emerge from the empirical materials the 
authors use. While confirming the sociological embeddedness of the western Saharan 
regions sociopolitical culture, this volume seeks to transcend the constraints of 
colonial academic expertise (and policy), and question the hierarchical structures that 
have been identified (and denounced) in postcolonial and post-orientalist analyses. 


Finding paths on rugged terrain 


The volumes focus on anthropology notwithstanding, various methods were 
adopted for each of the settings analysed. In order to offset the incongruences that 
inevitably affect multi-sited research, the authors have combined approaches from 
anthropology, history, geography and political science. Field research was carried out 
according to anthropological methodological premises, often resulting in descriptive 
narratives that allowed for an in-depth exploration of the trajectories of the chosen 
interlocutors. The choice of interlocutors and methodologies brought to the fore 
the elusive theoretical frontier between Critical ethnography' (Foley and Valenzuela 
2005) and more positivist stances. This triangulation of methods and approaches to 
field research was a particularly challenging task in the disputed social and political 
contexts covered in this volume. Indeed, the clash between emic and etic perspectives 
goes to the very roots of social philosophy as a method and a discipline, to the 
fundamental differences between constructivist, interpretivist, collaborative and 
positivist ideas of science. Although ‘battling positivism’ was not an explicit aim of 
this project, it cannot be forgotten that the anthropologist is not only a (participant) 
observer but also a producer of social facts, contributing, sometimes imperceptibly, to 
changing the actual fabric of the relationships in which he or she is involved (Freire 
2017: 150). 

A now well-established academic tradition defines the Sahara mainly as a socio- 
cultural crossroads (Lydon 2009), and this volume confirms the multifaceted social 
history of the Hassaniyya-speaking peoples and the ubiquitous permeability of their 
geographic spectrum (on the indefinite social boundaries in/of the western Saharan 
region, see also Hall 2011; Simenel 2010). This inescapable porosity gives rise to 
the continual creation of new social, cultural and political coalitions (Mann 2015; 
Marfaing and Wippel 2004; Scheele 2012), often resulting in the addition of the prefix 
'trans-' to the word ‘Sahara’ The use of this term has been discussed by McDougall and 
Scheele (2012), who stress that this focus has yielded a description of the Sahara as a 
‘crossing’: a transnational crossroads of goods and Islamic knowledge (Austen 2010; 
Ross 2011; see also Taleb Heidi's chapter in this volume). In a conscious departure 
from this way of thinking about the region, this volume postulates that a much more 
intimate understanding of the areas multiple social formations and cultural spheres 
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is critical. As such, this collection approaches the western region of the Sahara as 
much more than a space between two shores, treating its connectivity as an eminently 
dynamic social, sociopolitical and historical space of its own. Beyond a simple 
comparative approach, the analyses offered here explicitly attempt to engage with the 
plural dialogues established between the different political imaginations being pursued 
across the region. 

Another central element of the analysis of the western regions of the Sahara - in 
stark contrast to what we find further south (Soares 2014) — is of course the ubiquity 
of Islam. In this context, this volume explores the points of intersection between 
Islam, including Islamic reformist projects, and the social and political structures 
conventionally employed to understand the region (see, e.g. Ould al-Baras and Ould 
Cheikh’s chapters in this volume). 

Although Islam has always been a networked civilization - thus 'the nation-state 
is not necessarily the principal frame of reference within which Islamic intellectual 
traditions evolve’ (Seesemann 2021: 533) - the local character that Islamic belonging 
has progressively acquired has implications that potentially challenge this pervasive 
idea (Bayat 2012). The chapters in this volume postulate that the diversity of Islamic 
understandings observed in the western regions of the Sahara largely transcend the 
prevailing scripturalist focus of some previous studies. They testify to an explicit 
adaptation of religiously based discourses that take into account and encompass 
most aspects of contemporary life (Osella and Soares 2020), likely closer to Soares's 
suggested reading of Islam in Mali as ‘a discursive tradition at the intersection of 
the local, the supralocal, and the translocal (2000: 283). These readings now fully 
incorporate the voices of students (see the chapter by Baba Ahmed and Horma), 
descendants of hereditary social categories such as blacksmiths (see the chapter by 
Freire), and other ‘uncertified’ actors lacking conventional Islamic authority who 
have questioned the long-established predominant voices in Islamic matters, notably 
associated with the zwaya/'religious status groups (see the chapters by Cardeira 
da Silva and Malluche; see also Esseissah 2016, 2021; Frede 2020). One wonders 
whether we are now witnessing a shift away from viewing Islamic practices in the 
region through an esoteric episteme (in which they are associated with hierarchy, 
“race, and notably a ‘Sufi preference [Amselle 2017; see also Brenner 2000]), toward 
a perspective that instead focuses on broader social spheres and more “rational” 
elements which, for example, emphasize its egalitarian, ‘mundane’ (Haenni 2005) and 
presumably democratic aspects. 

This volume combines analyses of ‘official’ and ‘public manifestations of religion 
with other informal religious practices, often associated with what is called lived Islam: 
Although this volume engages with the normative social framework that has spread 
throughout the western Saharan landscape (associated with Islamic-based traditions 
and the pervasive effects of a qabila-centred social organization), it presents both 
individual and collective aspirations, as well as the different types of relations that have 
been established within the traditional model. Complementing and contextualizing 
the studies drawing on contemporary anthropological field research, the chapter by 
Ould Cheikh provides not only a significant analysis of a nineteenth-century Saharan 
textual source, but it serves to highlight the extent and centrality of the tradition of 
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Islamic scholarship in this region. It thus makes a substantial contribution to our 
understanding of the importance of scholarly works in Arabic as central elements in 
the definition of Hassaniyya-speaking social and cultural spheres. 

Finally, anchored in a significant range of ethnographic case studies that are 
deeply rooted in social reality and a comparative methodology, this volume seeks to 
understand how political expression evolves and is articulated through cultural idioms. 
Although centred on a relatively remote region, the case studies in this volume and the 
volume as a whole clearly have important comparative implications that easily connect 
with the broader Saharan-Sahelian spheres, allowing the articulation of significant 
dialogues with overarching issues such as state formation, Islamic traditions or the 
redefinition of perennial social structures. Indeed, the cases explored in the following 
chapters together offer a new reading of the social experiences that currently define the 
western regions of the Sahara. 


Notes 


1 For various reasons - notably related to formal procedures associated with the 
funding of the underlying project of which this volume is a part and security 
concerns - it was not possible to cover the entire geographical extent of the 
Hassaniyya aire d'influence (which could have included other notable contributions 
from Morocco, Algeria and Mali). This collection nevertheless constitutes a 
significant corpus of scholarship on an important and central part of the region. 
Following discussions regarding the supervision of the project and academic 
independence, Moroccan authors and academic institutions in Morocco were 
unfortunately unable to participate in the research that provided the material for this 
volume. 

2 My use of the expression ‘ontology’ stresses the significance of these transformations 
to the self-identification of these populations, at a time when the long struggle of 
competitive cooperation between sedentary societies and their nomadic neighbors' 
(Curtin 2002: 16) is being questioned. 

3 Hassaniyya speakers constitute a clear majority in the central parts of this area (the 
particular focus of this volume) but are the minority in other locations. In Morocco, 
where Hassaniyya is spoken by less than 1 per cent of the population (Goeury 2019), 
the 'Hassani' language is now mentioned in the amended Moroccan Constitution of 
2011 (Article 5), in addition to the two official languages of the kingdom, Arabic and 
Amazigh. 

4  Ifidentity isto be considered mainly as an intersubjective phenomenon, formed in 
opposition to competing social projects and "progressive differentiation' (Bateson 
1935: 181), the term bidán should be understood in contrast to kwar, designating 
black populations that form the majority to the south. The chronological limitations 
associated with the use of this terminology can be radically extended if we consider 
its evident relation with the - much older - expression Bilàd al-Südàn, used by 
different Arab authors (Levtzion 2001). Despite this, the formal enunciation of such 
a geography should not lead to caricature-like representations that limit the scope of 
much more complex and interchangeable social dimensions often observed in the 
extended western Saharan regions. 
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5 This social structure, which can be traced with some certainty to the late seventeenth 
century, was consolidated after the war of Sharbubba (1644-1674, in Leriche and 
Hamidoun 1948: 525; see also Marty 1919: 60 and Ould Cheikh 2017: 121-37). The 
first European sources about this region - notably the often forgotten pioneering 
account by Gomes Eanes de Zurara (written c. 1453-1460) - described the existence 
of stratified social groups that are reminiscent of the structures that are presently 
characteristic of Hassaniyya-speaking groups (Horta and Freire 2013: 40-5; see also 
Freire 2011). 

6 Neither the Portuguese word mouro nor the Spanish moro are directly associated 
with the Sahara; both can be used generally to describe any Muslim community from 
northwest Africa to the Philippines. 

7 Auseto which the term ‘Sahrawi’ was also put some decades later (in the early 1960s; 
it was still absent from Caro Barojas 1955 Estudios Saharianos). On the colonial 
‘invention’ of tribal spheres and the ethnic fetishization of African populations, see 
Amselle and M'Bokolo (1999: 42) and Hall (2011: 113, 174). 

8 Hassaniyya speakers in southern Morocco, for example, are unfamiliar with the 
expression bidán and use the term “arab to identify themselves (Taine-Cheikh 
1997: 96). 

9 The process described in David Malluches chapter on the Haratin populations of 
Mauritania in this volume resonates with this description and provides important 
points of comparison. 

10 The questions raised in the conceptualization of the western Sahara as a 
distinct region parallel many of the theoretical issues faced by scholars of the 
neighbouring - and indeed partially overlapping - Sahel region (see Villalón 2021). 
11 On colonial interactions and the development of new political engagements 
structured around parties, resistance movements and national liberation platforms, 
see also Cooper (2005: 232). 
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An area of impossible demarcation? 


As pointed out by Mary-Louise Pratt (2010), frontiers are ‘contact zones, open 
interstitial spaces often governed by uncertainty. In this chapter, I would like to address 
a specific frontier - one that lies at the heart of the history of the western Saharan 
region, the geopolitical limits (borders) of which were imposed by two European 
colonial’ powers, France and Spain, to mark their respective zones of sovereignty. 
The territory that stretches from the foothills of the Anti-Atlas mountain range 
(geographically represented by the Wad Nun) to the basin of the Saguia al-Hamra 
is a swath of land slightly longer than 300 km from south to north that has served 
for centuries as a bridge between the Hassaniyya-speaking world (predominantly 
composed of pastoralists) and Amazigh-speaking groups (mostly sedentary) from 
southern Morocco. 

Drawing inspiration from Igor Kopytoffs (1987) seminal work on African 
precolonial borders, which portrayed them as favourable to ethnogenesis, I aim to 
analyse the extent to which the frontier status of this territory throughout history 
was the key determinant of the emergence of novel political ideologies — ideologies 
that in turn foreshadowed the appearance of novel collective identities. My analysis 
traces the recent history of the region, starting in 1934 - the moment of consolidation 
of the European imperial project in this territory - and ending in the late 1950s 
with the inception of identity-making processes that would later become decisive 
to understanding the status quo of this space. This chronology is admittedly unusual 
compared to other studies on the region; nevertheless, in this chapter I intend to 
demonstrate the importance of this under-studied period. 

Based on a wide range of mostly unpublished documents from Spanish and French 
colonial archives, I wish to highlight that frontiers are not only areas of resistance to 
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the repressive and regulatory actions that states seek to enforce but also stages for 
creativity and cradles of alternative forms of organization (Das and Poole 2004: 19). 
Retracing the processes that facilitated these creative endeavours in the immense 
administrative colonial documentation is not an easy task. Therefore, the principle 
that should guide our research is that of contrasting the perspectives adopted by the 
competing powers on this frontier and of grasping (as far as possible) the information, 
largely marginal and implicit, that the colonial archives offer on the peoples of this 
area - traces (Ginzburg 2003) that help us to illuminate, however precariously and 
provisionally, the point of view of the subaltern groups who are the subject of this 
extensive body of documentation. 

As is often the case in frontier areas, the territory under analysis is undefined - one 
among many as-yet unnamed spaces to which we can allude only indirectly, by means 
of complicated periphrasis. Geographically, this area constitutes an ‘entryway’ to the 
Sahara, where pastoral nomadism has been established as the dominant way of life 
(Montagne 1930). In addition to marking the traditional boundaries of the area, the 
Wad Nun to the north and the Saguia al-Hamra to the south have strategic significance, 
allowing for seasonal crop cultivation. In rainy years, the Saguia al-Hamra used to 
be considered the “Saharas granary, and the Wad Nun basin was subject to intense 
agricultural exploitation. 

The region, with the town of Guelmim as its main historical juncture, has been 
a crossroads for centuries. Due to its strategic position, throughout the nineteenth 
century the Ahl Bayrük trade house established a prosperous commercial network 
across the Sahara which, in practice, allowed them to make their own pacts and treaties 
with competing colonial powers of the region - at times in coordination with the 
makhzan, at times enjoying a remarkable autonomy. It is no coincidence that the Ahl 
Bayrük belonged to a confederation of lineages and tribes that perfectly embody the 
hybrid character of the groups inhabiting the region: the Tikna, a political assemblage 
composed of kinship groups of different origins, whose frontiersmen status has more 
recently been the subject of an interesting debate on the presumed singularity of 
their identity (Lydon 2009; McDougall 2012)? In the precolonial period, this frontier 
status was due in part to the fact that the area was a space of exchange among those 
from adjacent cultural areas, given its strategic position in the area of influence of 
the Moroccan sultanate and Saharan social and political formations, in particular 
the emirates of central and southern Mauritania (see Ould Hamidoun 1952). But the 
areas status as a frontier is also due in part to the fact that regional powers lacked the 
capacity to impose strict control over the territory and its populations, exercising only 
marginal influence. The interest shown by various Moroccan dynasties in exercising 
some degree of control over trans-Saharan trade is indisputable, and the long list of 
cities founded by one or another sultan at the northern ends of the caravan routes 
is unambiguous evidence of this (Oudada 2012: 216). The Moroccan makhzan, 
for example, exercised symbolic forms of domination, grounded in the religious 
legitimacy conferred upon the sultan by his status as amir al-mu’minin (Commander 
of the Faithful). Yet this authority was not strong enough to guarantee the levying of 
taxes, and therefore the more assertive sultans, or those whose governments were more 
consolidated, periodically resorted to the harka - a military campaign that was part 
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punitive expedition, part festive parade — in order to ‘tame’ the border villages which, 
after years or decades of relative freedom from the makhzan’s control, were becoming 
practically autonomous (Geertz 1994: 159-66; Hammoudi 1999). The Saharan 
emirates, for their part - in particular the Adrar emirate, closest to the southern limits 
of the Saguia al-Hamra border region - established aid and protection pacts, ensuring 
the movement of caravans and occasionally conducting depredatory raids on those 
living immediately to the north. Nevertheless, they lacked the will and the means to 
impose effective control over the territories north of the Zemmur region, or the sabkha 
of Ijil. For their part, the French authorities were equally unsuccessful in imposing 
control once the Adrar emirate was well integrated within the colony of Mauritania 
and the colonial border with the Spanish Sahara protected dissident groups who had 
crossed it.? 

Indeed, the bonds of obedience that tied these frontier populations to neighbouring 
political forces were both weak and largely nominal, which raised hopes among the 
European powers that the ungoverned territories could be claimed and thus exploited. 
The territory was thus also, on that logic, a frontier for European ambitions, initially 
commercial in nature (e.g. Donald MacKenzie in Tarfaya; see also Ben-Srhir 2012) and 
then imperial. It was also a cultural frontier, where colonial powers imposed various 
administrative boundaries: in the Ifni enclave in 1934, segregating it from the French 
protectorate over Morocco; in the Wad Draa in 1912, to indicate the beginning of the 
southern zone of the Spanish protectorate over Morocco; and finally, after the treaties 
of 1904 and 1912, along parallel 27°40’ north - the boundary separating the Spanish 
colony of the Sahara and the Moroccan protectorate (López Bargados 2003). Against 
the will of the local populations, external imperial powers imposed three colonial 
borders on the territory. 


Hybrid morphologies on the northern frontier of the Sahara 


Some time ago, Kopytoff (1987, 1999) described the precolonial frontiers of sub- 
Saharan Africa as open laboratories for ethnogenesis, as “internal frontiers’ to which 
diverse groups expelled from neighbouring communities would flow (due to economic 
conflict, politics of membership and allegiance, religious schisms, etc.). Once there, 
sheltered in relative freedom in a vast habitat not subject to political control, they gave 
rise to new social and political morphologies. Kopytoff suggested that these frontiers 
were destined for structural innovation and, at the same time, for cultural continuity, 
given that the groups that gathered in these autonomous zones brought with them 
a ‘political culture’ that was largely shared and that would crystalize into tribes, 
ethnicities, identities or states (1999: 34). This typology contrasted with Kopytoff's 
tidal frontiers characteristic of imperialism, in which the expansionist power perceives 
the frontier as an entryway to a ‘no mans land; a terra nullius that can be conquered in 
phases depending on the mobilization of forces at any given time (39). 

Over the centuries, the regions between Wad Nun and Saguia al-Hamra have 
indeed taken on the distinct characteristics described by Kopytoff. On the one hand, 
it was a space that was propitious to the emergence of hybrid forms, hosting large 
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Figure 1.1 Undated Spanish colonial map of the Ifni territory (c. 1935). O Ministerio de 
Cultura y Deporte. Archivo General de la Administración (Alcalá de Henares, Spain), 
Fondo Gobierno General del África Occidental Española, IDD (15)023.000, caja S-0065. 


aggregations of people with heterogeneous lineages, such as the Tikna, the Rgaybát 
and the Ayt Bà'amràn - a genuine tribal collage composed of rogue lineages who 
had ended up in an exile of sorts. The “mestizo” condition of the frontier was also 
revealed by the utilization of genealogies borrowed from hegemonic models in 
Morocco, such as the adoption of shurfá genealogies by the Rgaybat confederation, 
but also by other frontier groups such as the Awlad Bü al-Siba'; these references were 
combined, not without distortions, with the classic Saharan hierarchical order, based 
on the well-known distinction between the hassán and the zwáya, between ‘warrior 
and ‘religious’ status clans. 
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It may be worth paying greater attention to the particular morphology adopted 
by these frontier groups. The Tikna confederation is the main emergent structural 
element of the frontier - a heterogeneous agglomeration of clans dating back to at 
least the sixteenth century. The shared identity of these clans appears to be based more 
on neighbourly relations and proximity than on filial ties. Over the centuries, these 
neighbourly relations gave rise to a series of territorial alliances articulated through 
the distinctive southern Moroccan system of ‘dual factions" known as the liff.? Vincent 
Montéil (1948a: 10-13), an expert on the region who conducted a well-informed survey 
in the 1940s, distinguished three forms of affiliation within this confederation: the 
‘pure’ Tikna, with genealogical structures that were homologous to the rest of the Bidan 
clans; the Tikna ‘by name’; and the ‘factual’ Tikna - groups that integrated themselves 
into the confederation without necessarily extinguishing the memories of their distinct 
origin. Recently, Ghislaine Lydon (2009: 172-3) has presented a well-documented 
work on the commercial transnational network operated by the Ahl Bayrük (Ayt Müsà 
ü 'ali) from Guelmim, which reached its peak in the nineteenth century, emerging as 
a principal economic and political agent in the frontier (at least until the harka of the 
Mülay Hasan I entered Guelmim in 1886 to limit the autonomy of the trading house). 
In Lydon's view, these developments underscore the impossibility of integrating the 
Tikna into the conventional Saharan hierarchical framework. For his part, Mustapha 
Naimi (2004: 240), who has studied the Tikna confederation and the complex border 
dynamics from which they emerged in the most depth, likewise acknowledges that 
within the confederation, many groups retain the memory of their diverse origins. This 
is done in a way that does not jeopardize the stability of the confederation, which was 
forged through political alliances incarnated in the liff system, the western ‘half’ being 
Ayt Jmal and the eastern half Ayt Billa (according to Hart [1970: 97], these ‘halves’ 
could be of quite unequal size). 

The Rgaybát confederacy constitutes yet another group that emerged from this 
indeterminate frontier. Originating in the seventeenth century around the figure of Sidi 
Ahmad al-Rgaybi and his descendants, they grew significantly during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries though an alliance policy that allowed for the affiliation of 
various lineages external to the nasab of the founding eponym, through an expansion 
strategy that contradicted, at least rhetorically, the principles of segmentary filiation 
followed by Saharan gaba ‘il (Caratini 1989a, 1989b). On the other hand, the Rgaybat's 
claim to be the genealogical descendants of shurfa, a genealogical resource frequently 
used further to the north, was rejected by the majority of the qaba il Bidan, who 
interpreted it as an attempt to acquire the social capital associated with having hassán 
and zwaya status (Caratini 1989b: 173). 

The emergence of the Ayt Ba‘amran in the vicinity of the Hassaniyya-speaking 
area of the Wad Nun can be interpreted as another manifestation of the particular 
conditions prevailing in that region. The Ayt Ba‘amran formed an assemblage of 
mostly sedentary, agriculturalist berberophone lineages living in the foothills of the 
Anti-Atlas mountain range, just north of Wad Nun/Assaka. 

Nevertheless, one of the Ayt Ba‘amran fractions, the Sbüyà, who were 
predominantly nomadic, moving along the coastal strip between the Wad Assaka and 
the Wad Draa, used Hassaniyya as a lingua franca. Vincent Montéil, who published a 
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small monograph on this confederation in 1948 (1948b: 29; see also Hart 1973: 62), 
signalled that the specificity of the Sbüya originated in their proximity to the Tikna, 
and in particular to the Àyt Lahsan, with whom they interacted in the basin of the 
Assaka River and in the plains near Taliouine. However, the most detailed information 
on this area comes from a recent and evocative monograph by Romain Simenel (2010) 
on the Ayt Ba‘amran. Because of the ontological and almost immutable status given 
to the layout of the frontiers between the different societies of southern Morocco, 
the itineraries of the journeys of various saint(ly) figures have left a footprint on the 
territories that constitute the tribal space. Simenel describes the Àyt Ba‘amran as a 
confederation of allogenic groups stemming from outside the area, making it a true 
“place of exile’ in which membership is ascribed based on territoriality rather than 
kinship relations, its non-autochthonous inhabitants lacking common genealogical 
references (Simenel 2010: 45-51). 

These social formations do not necessarily constitute an exclusive frontier model, 
nor do they make it more of a sui generis cultural area. It is likely that the genealogical 
reconstructions created for the purposes of sanctioning political treaties and strategic 
matrimonial alliances were present on both sides of the region and that the peoples 
of the Sahara and the southern regions of Morocco demonstrated some degree of 
heterogeneity in their internal structure, comparable to the morphologies verified at the 
frontier. Nevertheless, it would seem that the frontier, with the margin of freedom and 
uncertainty it provided, enabled the acceleration of specific trends, the intensification 
of social logics and the establishment of processes of configuration that would have 
faced greater obstacles under different conditions, where centralization was more of 
a factor. Sheltered by the expansionary opportunities offered by the frontier, large 
confederations were able to flourish, while in other territories they inevitably clashed 
with pre-existing institutions. 


A frontier potlatch® 


The frontier was also a land of promise for a number of different entrepreneurs, with 
some building thriving commercial enterprises in this interstitial space. In this regard, 
we might highlight the commercial role of the Guelmim-based Ahl Bayrük, the 
trading house of Iligh in Tazerwalt (Pascon 1984), and the Casa del Mar, established by 
MacKenzie in Tarfaya. Of course, the frontier's status as an open field with overlapping 
zones of influence also gave rise to opportunities for non-commercial pursuits, as 
demonstrated in particular by the history of Shaykh Ma’ al- aynayn, the founder of the 
city of Smara, which played a significant (and often contradictory) role in European 
imperial ambitions in the region. It is no coincidence that the Saguia al-Hamra was for 
centuries considered fertile ground for sainthood (Bonte 1994, 2013; De la Chapelle 
1930; Dermenghem 1954). 

Finally, under the yoke of colonialism, the frontier was also a privileged place for 
ambitious militaries that were eager to add new conquests to the imperial projects 
they served. Even if the European powers tried to impose their own conceptions 
of the border upon the Saharan confines, it is important to underscore that any 
control they managed to establish was bound to be temporary, with lack of security 
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remaining the norm in the management of the Saharan territories. By 1934, the French 
authorities were under the illusion that they had definitively ‘pacified’ the frontier, 
after their advancing troops had defeated the last pockets of resistance in the Anti- 
Atlas. The Spanish, by contrast, did not even begin to deal with the hinterland of the 
territory under their jurisdiction until after the Civil War, when the first nomadic 
units controlling the border were finally established (López Bargados 2003: 549-54). 
Nevertheless, the border never stopped being a refuge to the exiled and to rebels 
from both sides. The inherent antagonism between the competing metropolitan 
powers provoked intense competition for control over neighbouring populations, 
and neither of the two administrations passed up the opportunity to offer protection 
to the enemies of the other side.” One of the more explicit examples of this frontier 
potlatch was the reception of the nationalist and anti-colonial Moroccan militants in 
the Spanish enclave of Ifni* and the free passage granted by the Spanish authorities 
to Moroccan Liberation Army (MLA)? harkas in 1956 and 1957, which facilitated 
their infiltration into the region of Tarfaya and the north of the Spanish Sahara, their 
declared objective being to attack the neighbouring French colony of Mauritania.’ 
Engrossed in the strategy unfolding at the frontier, anything seemed to be worth 
securing a short-term advantage. As expected, once the French administration ceased 
its functions following Moroccan independence in 1956, and especially after the 
French left Mauritania in 1960, the politics of harassment that had become the norm 
in frontier management continued, although with one important alteration: instead 
of the French administration, the competitor was now the Moroccan administration. 

The agonistic exchanges between the competing powers who had established the 
frontiers in the area between Wad Nun and Saguia al-Hamra accelerated the dynamics 
of mobility that characterized the region. At least theoretically, the colonial powers’ 
aim was to impose their own laws, to segregate the spheres of influence, to allocate 
towns and, finally, to put an end to the instability and flux ofthe frontier. What actually 
played out was completely different, however. The imperial layout created problems 
for nomadic groups by closing off their traditional pathways and by turning them 
into a state matter. This resulted in the emergence of incipient mobility between 
the territories, leading to the diffusion of capital and ideologies through new and 
unanticipated routes of communication. In addition, it prompted the emergence of 
a new generation of agents, typical frontiersmen, whose experience allowed for the 
conception of innovative political projects that ultimately led to the formation of new 
identities in the region. 


Frontier incongruities: The case of Ifni 


There are few places that provide a better demonstration of the tendencies promoted 
by imperial gambles than the Ifni enclave, especially its southern parts. Spain, in fact, 
was always aware of the difficulties inherent in the border layout of Ifni. From the onset 
of the occupation in 1934, colonel Capaz demanded that the authorities in Madrid 
sign a treaty with Paris to bring the entire Tikna confederation under the Spanish 
flag. Capaz and other Spanish officials based in Ifni viewed this 90-km-long swath of 
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borderland - which was under French sovereignty and situated between the estuaries 
of the Assaka River and the Wad Draa, which was in turn the northern border of the 
Spanish protectorate over Morocco - as a source of potential problems and requested 
that Spain annex the corridor." Capaz' likely objective was to attenuate the clash of 
productive systems in the region, which had traditionally been divided between the 
Sbüyà, a Hassaniyya-speaking group integrated in the Àyt Bà'amràn confederation 
who practised sedentary agriculture, and Tikna transhumant groups such as the Yaggüt, 
which included the Assaka region in their nomadic circuits. As for the Ayt Lahsan, 
whose traditional nomadic circuits almost fully coincided with the area between the 
Wad Draa and the Wad Assaka, they possessed numerous plots of land and settlements 
in the Taliouine plains, beginning in the territory where the Spanish had established 
their stronghold.’ Despite efforts to ensure that the different lineages in the region 
were segregated in such a way that none would have a dual French/Spanish affiliation, 
the Ayt Lahsan were particularly problematic, since many of them had been enrolled 
in the Spanish army before the official occupation of Taliouine (23 April 1934) and the 
distribution of the groups between the Spanish and the French, at which point the rest 
of the Tikna confederation were attributed to the latter.? In general terms, as occurred 
on many other colonial frontiers, treaties regarding the locations of borders established 
by competing colonial powers were primarily intended to clarify jurisdiction over the 
populations, as opposed to aligning with abstract considerations of sovereignty or the 
geographic features of the region. This is largely because the colonial powers sought to 
avoid being inundated with complaints regarding inaccessible property on both sides 
of the border (Nugent and Asiwaju 1998). 

The tribal charts were inadequate given the conflicts over land tenure and 
exploitation, livestock and grazing territories, and all this was complicated by the 
influence of marriage strategies that constantly rearranged alliances and disrupted 
the coherence that the administrations hoped to achieve with their models. In the 
case of the Taliouine plains, this resulted in lengthy disputes over the ownership of 
crop fields and adjacent areas that, in the Spanish territories, had been inherited by 
the members of Ayt Lahsan. On the French side, many others were disputed by the 
Sbüya." The southern border of the Ifni enclave was a permanent source of trouble 
for the colonial authorities throughout the period of occupation. The rebellion of 
1947 is a perfect example of this. After the celebrated speech given by the Sultan Sidi 
Muhammad b. Yüsuf in Tangier on 10 April of that year, in which he seemed to align 
the palace with the nationalist theses embodied by the Istiglal party (Zade 2006: 52), 
the shaykhs of the Ayt Ba‘amran proclaimed their allegiance to the Moroccan dynasty 
(to the surprise of the Spanish authorities). In the following weeks, the name of the 
sultan was invoked in sermons in the mosques, and letters from the palace were read 
in public recalling that the Spanish colonies of Ifni and the Spanish Sahara, 'from 
Cape Juby to Lagouira, were part of the sharifian Empire.? Not surprisingly, pressure 
from Spain to grant the population of Ifni a legal status that would cool the growing 
nationalist fervour intensified. Thus, while France viewed the population of its area of 
influence - and of the adjoining Spanish area - as ‘protégés, and therefore as subjects 
of the sultan, Spain tried to impose Spanish nationality on the areas inhabitants, as 
opposed to establishing it as a protectorate. This assimilation strategy, which many 
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Ifnians still refer to as a shameless attempt to Christianize them,'* not only caused 
deep unrest among the Ifni elites but also provoked much more mundane conflicts. 
From 1945, numerous Sbüyà workers, theoretically Spanish subjects, moved to the 
plains of Taliouine and to the surroundings of Guelmim in order to grow barley 
and corn. As the weeks passed, some two hundred Sbüya families - a quarter of 
the qabila — decided to settle permanently in the French zone." This laid bare key 
complications and unintended consequences of the ambitious legal decisions made by 
the colonial powers, since from Spains perspective the Sbüya residents of the French 
territories had not lost their status as Spanish subjects, while the French considered 
them Moroccan citizens under a different administration. 

The discomfort of the Sbüyà shaykhs vis-à-vis the Spanish authorities grew in 
the following months, to the extent that when Sultan Muhammad V took over the 
nationalist project in a famous speech delivered in Tangiers, not only the Sbüyà but 
also the rest of the shaykhs of the Ayt Ba‘amran decided that the time had come for the 
Spanish administration to cease its assimilation attempts - which, according to French 
sources, involved the conscription of tribal leaders into the Spanish army, forcing 
them to wear military uniforms? - and to acknowledge their condition as Moroccan 
subjects. The outcome was fierce repression, unleashed in August 1947, which resulted 
in the exiling of many of the Ayt Bà'amràn to Guelmim,” the deportation to Villa 
Cisneros of Amghar Said (a Bà amrani authority who was highly recognized by the 
Spanish and who supported them in the occupation of 1934), and the exodus to the 
French zone of large segments of the Sbüya, who were fed up with the humiliation 
to which they had been subjected by the 'Falangist tormenters, as published on 
7 September 1947, in a cartoon in Espoir (a publication by the Moroccan Communist 
Party).? The southern boundary of the Ifni colony was once again fertile ground for 
the mobilization of various competing political actors when Moroccan independence 
was on the horizon and Istiqlal propaganda began to gain a large number of supporters 
in the region. One of the first acts of violence attributed by the Spanish authorities to 
Moroccan nationalists took place in the Sidi Innu mosque, a small Spanish outpost 
located on the northern bank of the Wad Assaka (on the border with the French 
zone), close to Warga Tassai, where various Sbüya families held crop fields and small 
properties. On 2 January 1956, a group of some fifty people (or over one hundred, if 
those gathered on the other side of the river, in the French zone, are to be included) 
took over a village mosque, raised the sharifian flag and claimed it in the name of the 
sultan and the Istiglal. Since they refused to yield, the head of the outpost requested 
reinforcements, and later that day, with the help of a captain with two platoons who 
arrived from Tlata Sbouya, the mosque was recaptured. Three Sbüya were killed in the 
exchange, and a significant number of them crossed the river into the French zone.” 
In fact, the Moroccan nationalist campaign had begun as early as mid-November 1955, 
upon the announcement of the reinstatement of Sultan Muhammad V to the throne 
following his exile in Madagascar. A legal document (causa general) written by the 
Spanish authorities after these events gives an idea of the scale of the rebellious attitudes 
germinating in Ifni: A delegation of Sidi Ifni traders approached the Spanish authorities 
to organize a celebration to honour the sultan. This request was denied, leading to a 
wave of detentions throughout the enclave followed by deportations to Villa Cisneros. 
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The determination of the nationalist forces was not stamped out by these setbacks, 
and in late December a sabotage campaign began, involving the detonation of small 
explosive devices in the households of those considered to be Spanish collaborators.? 

The colonial administration had no illusions about the loyalty of the population 
of Ifni, however. Evidence of this mistrust dates back to the beginning of 1956, when 
Spanish officials proceeded to disarm indigenous units that had been integrated into 
the special units created by the army, the Grupo de Tiradores (Group of tirailleurs), 
in Ifni. Although the initiative ultimately failed, the colonial authorities of Sidi 
Ifni also considered ghettoizing the entire autochthonous population in a single 
neighbourhood.” Throughout the enclave, Istiglal offices tried to supplant the Spanish 
administration, subjecting it to continuous acts of sabotage, while the merchants 
joined the patriotic effort by shutting down their shops, following the instructions of 
the Moroccan nationalist party. Tensions continued during the spring and summer 
of 1957, until finally, in November of that year, all-out conflict broke out: in a joint 
operation, MLA forces attacked Sidi Ifni and different outposts within the enclave, 
starting the so-called Tfni-Sahara War. 

The outcome of this war is well known: the shrinking of the area controlled by 
Spain to a small defensive perimeter around Sidi Ifni and a precarious status quo that 
would persist until the definitive retrocession in 1969. What is not so well known is the 
general dissatisfaction that quickly spread to the Ayt Bá'amrán zones that had been 
liberated from the Spanish colonial administration as a consequence of the abuses 
committed by the MLA. Spanish documents highlight these abuses, since growing 
disillusion among the Ifni populations fuelled Spanish hopes of regaining control over 
the territories of the enclave. The French documents highlight the growing anger of the 
Ayt Ba‘amran in the face of the despotism of certain qd ids associated with the MLA, 
who authorized the confiscation of crops and cattle, as well as violence toward those 
who had enthusiastically joined the national project. 

The construction of roads was another source of anger among the Sbüyä, who 
refused to send family members to perform unpaid labour, which often resulted in 
abuse.” The bureau of the Istiglal in Tlata Sbouya that was responsible for hiring 
workers had serious difficulties recruiting a stable workforce given protests by the 
local population in 1959 and 1960, and even though the Spanish administrative 
sources were not generally sociologically inclined, they alluded to the significant 
presence of the Tikna, and especially of the Ayt Lahsan and Ayt Usa, among the ranks 
of the MLA in Sbúyá, Mesti and Amlu villages, until recently part of the Spanish 
enclave of Ifni.” It is extremely difficult to provide plausible estimates regarding the 
mobility of these populations with regard to the evolution of the colonial frontiers 
in this area. In case of Sidi Ifni, the conversion of the city into the capital of Spanish 
West Africa after 1946 resulted in the displacement and concentration of colonial 
officials, although this mainly affected expatriate personnel of Spanish origin, with 
the populations from adjacent regions being affected to a lesser extent. On the 
other hand, the military stronghold - a bastion assumed by the Ifni enclave from 
the very beginning - had a direct influence on the mobility of the colonial troops, 
especially starting in 1934, during the Second Republic, with the creation of the 
Ifni Tirailleurs Battalion (Batallón de Tiradores de Ifni). The tabores (companies) 
of this light infantry unit, joining the insurrectionists, distinguished themselves in 
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numerous battles in the peninsula and in other colonies, such as Spanish Guinea. 
Of the approximately nine thousand soldiers, 20 per cent were from the Spanish 
Sahara (Tejero Molina 2013: 434). The formation of the tabores therefore involved 
the presence of some 1,800 Hassaniyya-speaking soldiers, concentrated, for 
recruitment and training purposes, in Sidi Ifni, a place to which at least some of 
them would later return to continue their military service once the civil war was 
over. Given that military personnel constituted a clear majority of the population 
in the Spanish colony, the presence of these soldiers (and in some cases, of their 
families) must have had a significant effect on the city. The census mechanisms 
established by the Spanish colonial administration were usually of poor quality, and 
thus it is difficult to assess the effects of this mobility in later decades, since the 
1957-1958 war restricted the territory under its authority to Sidi Ifni. In this sense, 
in the municipal census of Sidi Ifni of 1965, and specifically its rectification in 1967, 
when the retrocession to Morocco was already on the horizon, only the origin of 
the populations was recorded (according to their provenance), indicating 88 people 
of Saharan origin, which amounts to about 1.5 per cent of an overall population 
of 5,608 ‘natives: When assessing this seemingly small number, one must consider 
that among those of ‘Moroccan’ origin (some 2,126 people, i.e. almost 38 per cent 
of the total native” population), in all likelihood a significant percentage would have 
come from the bordering provinces of Tarfaya and Guelmim and would therefore 
have been Hassaniyya-speaking Tikna.”° Even if we only have indirect information 
about this, it seems likely that the co-existence, in such close proximity, of two 
zones of Spanish influence favoured the mobility and circulation of a population 
that otherwise would not have been as mobile. It should be mentioned that, starting 
in 1933, the supplying of the Spanish outposts in Ifni and the Sahara was mainly 
carried out by a commercial company (the ‘Kubbaaniyya’) managed by a well-known 
merchant from Sidi Ifni, ‘Ali Bü'ayda, and his associates (Ayt Lahsan, Awlad Bà al- 
Sibā‘ and a Ba‘amrani merchant), who owned a fleet of trucks that operated across 
the Sahara (Naimi 2013: 162, 268). The fact that a Lahsani like Bü'ayda was able to 
assume control of this operation from Sidi Ifni and that from there he also supplied, 
from 1956, the MLA units that progressively infiltrated the Spanish territory allows 
us to speak of a certain naturalization of cross-border relations and flows. Simenel's 
work on the Ayt Bà amràn recounts the intensity of the relations with the ‘southern 
provinces' (2010: 33), with the author opting to use the official Moroccan designation 
for the territories located south of the Wad Nun. 


The rise and fall of the MLA in the Sahara 


To the south of the Wad Draa, in the southern part of the Spanish protectorate in 
Morocco and the Spanish Sahara, Pan-Arabist and anti-colonial proclamations 
also increased significantly from November 1955, following the reinstatement of 
Muhammad V to the Moroccan throne. The Istiqlal managed to transmit their 
slogans of liberation from European domination through the commercial networks 
that permeated the French and Spanish colonies by mobilizing the language of jihad 
that, at least since the emergence of the Saadian dynasty in the sixteenth century, had 
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organized the various forms of resistance to foreign occupation throughout the region. 
This strategy tapped into local collective memory, since both the political initiatives 
led by Shaykh Ma’ al-'Aynayn and his son Ahmad al-Hayba at the beginning of the 
twentieth century and the more recent initiatives led by Shaykh Muhammad al-Màmün 
wuld Muhammad Fadil wuld A'baydi in the 1930s had also used this terminology 
(Caro Baroja 1991: 281-6; López Bargados 2003: 519-26). Through an active policy of 
co-opting Bidàn notables at meetings in Guelmim, Akka, and even Rabat, and thanks 
to new means of dissemination (such as portable radios), many of the tribal allegiances 
on the northern fringes of the Trab al-Bidán shifted towards the makhzan, although 
after a short time support both for the Istiglal and for the MLA began to crack. In any 
case, the first occasion on which the Spanish administration perceived that the anti- 
colonial movement in its territories had taken the figure of the sultan as a reference 
was, as mentioned above, the celebration of the reinstatement of Muhammad V to 
the throne following his exile in Madagascar (November 1955) and, immediately 
afterwards, the announcement by the Spanish administration of new taxes on rural 
property. It is at this point that Khatri wuld Said wuld al-Jumáni (also spelled Jatri uld 
Said Yumani in Spanish) rose to prominence. 

Naimi (2013: 165-67, 191-2) describes the great responsibility taken on by 
Khatri wuld Sa'id wuld al-Jumáni in 1951, when, following the passing of his father, 
he assumed the leadership of the Buyhat fraction of the Rgaybat, as well as his 
allegiance to the sultan and the principles of the anti-colonial movement (at least 
since 1953). The clearer picture of him that can be drawn from information from 
the Spanish and French archives is much more gloomy, revealing a cunning and 
conspiratorial character with purely circumstantial loyalties who collected funds to 
finance an anti-French sabotage in Morocco just as readily as he had declared himself 
a sincere supporter of the Spanish government and surrendered to the French in Bir 
Moghrein (December 1957; see Naimi 2013: 358). Doubts about the genuineness of 
his commitment to the sultan to the side, it is reasonable to picture his leadership 
in the context of a conflict-ridden frontier as a continuous exercise in tacticism, 
a survival strategy deployed among powers far beyond his sphere of influence, in 
which ideological considerations were sometimes made to bow down to realpolitik. 
Like so many other shaykhs, Khatri sought only to consolidate his leadership so that 
local forms of political organization could survive the double challenge posed by 
accelerated colonial activity and the nationalist steamroller of the Istiqlal and the 
Moroccan commanders of the MLA. 

In any case, the Spanish administrators seemingly agreed with Naimi's assessment: 
campaigning against paying taxes was a personal initiative of the Buyhat leader. 
The sources in the colonial administration referred to a “yamaa’ (Ar. jamà 'a) of the 
Legwasim section of the Rgaybat confederation (in which the Büyhat fraction was 
integrated) that took place in late 1955 in Smara, where Khatri wuld Sa 1d had urged 
the shaykhs to stop paying taxes since, in the absence of a document from the Spanish 
authorities confirming their status as subjects of the Moroccan sultan (which the 
Spanish administration refused to issue), paying taxes made them Spanish subjects." 
It also follows that the rest of the qaba ‘il of the regions progressively joined the boycott 
orchestrated by these Rgaybat leaders.” 
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The effects of the general uprising organized south of Wad Draa are part of the 
official story of that war: the infiltration of the MLA into the territories under Spanish 
rule, the participation of large segments of the local populations in the anti-colonial 
agitation and finally, a joint French-Spanish military operation, Teide-Écouvillon, 
which took place in February 1958, aimed at recovering a status quo that seemed to 
have been irretrievably lost. 

If the military operation was a success for the colonial powers in strategic terms, its 
political consequences were tinged with ambivalence. Spain ceded the southern part 
of the protectorate (the province of Tarfaya, located between Wad Draa and parallel 
27?40") to Morocco, and the colonial regime became more deeply embedded in the 
Sahara and what was left of Ifni through its provincialization (Correale and López 
Bargados 2017). Despite the military defeat of the MLA and the mandatory withdrawal 
of its harkas to the north of parallel 27°40’, the nationalist agitation lasted for months, 
until, at the end of 1958, a trend toward change was perceived to the south of the 
Wad Draa. 

Several instances occurring over a short period illustrate a growing disaffection, on 
the part of the populations of the Tarfaya province and the frontier regions in general, 
with the authority of the Moroccan cadres of the MLA since its integration within an 
independent Morocco. This is evident in the Spanish documentation, although it is 
likely that it had been developing over some time. 

A turning point was the capture, in early December 1958, of the Tantan arsenal 
and radio station by an Izargiyyin contingent under the command of Muhammad 
al-Kharr, backed by a Rgaybat harka. This was undertaken in order to fight against 
the reaction of the qa ‘id Salih al-Jaza' iri, who intended to re-establish the authority 
of the MLA. Tired of the abuses committed by their Moroccan peers, presumably 
with the tacit permission of the officers, these MLA rebel units, formed by frontier 
tribesmen, reportedly revolted against their own commanders, seizing weapons and 
effectively taking control of the town and then cutting off ground communications 
with Guelmim for several months. Colonial sources differ on the reasons for this move, 
but they generally mention ‘the lack of religiosity’ shown by the Moroccan cadres of 
the MLA - a vague allusion to their lack of respect for local traditions, their continuous 
requests for cattle and, specifically, the rape of an undetermined number of “young 
single women’ by Moroccan MLA soldiers.” 

For his part, Naimi alludes to other circumstances that led to the progressive 
disagreements between a large segment of the frontier shaykhs and the Moroccan 
command of the MLA. He clearly distinguishes the objectives pursued by the Bidán 
tribes, mobilized under the principle of jihad, from those of the leaders of the MLA 
and the Istiglal, who he describes as being disrespectful of tribal equilibria and 
increasingly out of touch with the needs and desires of their Saharan troops. First, 
Naimi (2013: 306) notes the inability of Bidan notables to rise through the ranks of 
the MLA and their practical exclusion from strategic decision-making. Second (2013: 
333-4), he alludes to the MLA leadership's intention to seize Wad Nun lands, placing 
them under the jurisdiction of the makhzan. Naimi (2013: 332) also mentions the 
use of torture and imprisonment to punish ‘traitors’ (khawana) - methods that were 
completely outside the scope of the Saharan customary code (‘urf). In any case, in 
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the Spanish documentary sources - undoubtedly an interested party in the whole 
affair — the actions carried out by the MLA in Tarfaya between 1958 and 1959 began 
to look like the conquest of an occupying army. Having retreated to the Spanish zone 
(south of parallel 2740”) to avoid reprisals from the FAR and the MLA commanders, 
this new avatar of the liberation army (composed only of Bidàn, whom one Spanish 
observer presciently described as the ‘Saharan liberation army")? immediately called 
for the resignation of the new governor of the province of Tarfaya (appointed by 
Morocco), the above mentioned ‘Ali Bü ayda - a central figure in the promotion of 
Moroccan nationalist ideology in the region. Whether because Bü'ayda wanted to 
open fire against the rebel groups who had undermined his authority, or because he 
had tolerated the abuses committed by the MLA against the nomadic groups of the 
region, or finally, because the nomadic warriors in rebellion despised this merchant 
lahsani made governor, who had mediated in favour of his own lineage and the Ayt 
Usa in the long dispute between them and the Rgaybát,* the situation had gotten out 
of hand. Within a few short months, Bü'ayda was replaced.” 


Contingent alliances on a beleaguered frontier 


It is evident that this shift in the order of alliances between the frontiersmen and the 
neighbouring powers could not have occurred without the gradual rapprochement 
with the Spanish administration of Bidàn groups who had joined the MLA cause, at 
least in its early stages. All Spanish colonial sources identify this insurgent contingent, 
formed by the Rgaybát and the Izargiyyin. This uprising also counted on the tacit 
support of the Spanish and French authorities, who were eager to control the MLA 
units scattered across the region and to limit Moroccos expansionist ambitions across 
their respective colonies. French sources trace this new coordinated policy in support 
of Rgaybát particularism to December 1958, as aiming to “almost completely disengage 
the Rgaybat from the southern Moroccan markets, thus ‘effectively protecting 
Western Sahara against Moroccos expansionist moves.** 

This was, once again, muddy terrain, in which different forces and interests 
converged and in which the significance of established alliances changed rapidly. 
As always, the main characteristic of the groups established on the frontier was 
their capacity to survive in a scenario where they were the weakest link and where, 
once again, external pressures forced them to align themselves with either one or 
another side of the administrative boundary. At the beginning of 1960, a discussion 
about whether the still active harkas of the MLA should be integrated into the Royal 
Armed Forces (FAR) was raging; despite its accumulated discredit due to erratic 
policies marked by abuses, the MLA had not lost its capacity to co-opt the Ifni 
population.” This was perhaps because coordination between the Istiqlal, the FAR and 
the MLA units was not as exemplary as might be expected. There were continuous 
announcements of the imminent disbandment of the MLA in the French and Spanish 
colonial documentation ofthe time, which a certain number of guerrillas responded to 
by refusing its disbandment and taking refuge in the rugged terrain of Ifni, acting for 
a time with complete autonomy from the orders coming from Rabat. These ‘activists’ 
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(as they were referred to in French sources), acting on their own, exercised almost 
total control over the former Spanish enclave and engaged in the forced enlistment of 
Ba‘amranis in a policy that, in the words of one French colonial administrator, <.. was 
looking more and more like an endless fight against Istiqlal.*° Given the shifting fields 
of forces on the frontier at the time, diverging ideas easily turned into dissent. 

At first glance, this may suggest that the initiative now belonged to the colonial 
powers, favouring the creation of a “Rgaybát state’ of sorts, a buffer that would cut 
off Moroccan ambitions across the frontier and the rest of Bidán country. But this 
amounted to only one part of the story. From the summer of 1960, Morocco redoubled 
its efforts to co-opt the Saharan tribes who had found refuge and support in the 
Spanish and French zones, mainly the Rgaybát, by distributing food and clothing to 
the groups who were leaving the Spanish zone because of the drought. In February 
1961, in Tantan, Moroccan authorities staged a public redistribution ceremony that 
must have had a strong impact on the frontier groups;" in the following months, the 
French and Spanish observed with concern that their Rgaybát troops were beginning 
to desert to the FAR in Tarfaya.* The Spanish authorities intended to retain the loyalty 
of the Rgaybat and to prevent this slow drain into the area under Moroccan control by 
extending their already generous aid programme. 

In fact, the famous ‘sugar pylon policy * applied by the Spanish colonial 
administration reached its culmination after the end of the 1957-1958 war. Francesco 
Correale (2019) has recently stated the importance of the Plan de Ayudas Sociales 
(Social Assistance Plan) deployed by the Spanish government after the war: a 
‘cyclopean economic intervention (234) accompanied by a compensation programme 
for damages suffered during the wartime bombardments in which virtually all 
damages were eligible for reparations. This money, which was distributed among the 
dense web of tribal fraction leaders that the colonial administration had contributed 
to consolidating — if not to creating ex novo - caused, in Correales words, ‘the creation 
ofa clientelist network and the setting up of a mechanism for surveillance, control and 
identification of populations ...’ (246). This loyalty-buying strategy - with which the 
Spanish had been familiar since the early days of their presence in the Sahara - was 
in any case imitated by all of the actors who were intervening at the frontier at the 
time, each ready to mobilize its own economic and symbolic resources to ensure the 
extension of its sphere of influence. It is not surprising that one of the first objectives 
pursued some years later by the incipient Sahrawi independence movement was to end 
the clientelist policy of control and tutelage that often resulted in shifting loyalties at 
the price of limiting political autonomy (Barona 2004: 171; Diego Aguirre 1988: 576). 

This widespread policy, used in so many other imperial contexts, may indeed have 
become a psychopathological symptom of sorts — inherent, as Georges Balandier 
(1951: 9-10) puts it, in any Colonial situation: In contexts marked by competition 
between imperial powers, however, where the frontier represents both a space of 
uncertainty and opportunities and a limit, these policies were exacerbated to the 
point of becoming constitutive of imperial action itself. Elsewhere (López Bargados 
2003), I describe the extent to which the ‘policies of attraction’ deployed by France and 
Spain on a colonial frontier in the western part of the Sahara - the border separating 
the southern Spanish colony of the Sahara and French Mauritania - led to unusual 
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fractional activity within the groups living on the frontier that nevertheless structured 
imperial action from start to finish. Perhaps the peculiarities of the space extending 
from Wad Nun to the Saguia al-Hamra caused an acceleration of these typical frontier 
processes, as an ideal terrain on which new political projects might grow, among the 
remnants of the interventions of previous actors. 

In the Moroccan case, the incursions at the frontier at that time were directly related 
to the presence of Hurma Wuld Babana in the region of Tarfaya, at least since January 
1961." Babana, an exile of Mauritanian origin who had the support of the sultan 
(having participated in the creation of the Mouvement Populaire), took on the task of 
creating the Front de Libération du Sahara et de la Mauritanie (FLSM), to replace the 
(almost) extinct MLA, recruiting members of factions who had shifted their allegiances 
to one or the other side of the border in recent months, depending both on their own 
pastoral interests and on the amount of aid received. The FLSM, which became well 
known after the attack of 11 March 1961, against eleven oil prospectors with the Italian 
company AGIP (Naimi 2013: 254), represented a new avatar of the MLA, at least in 
terms of the forces it was able to mobilize on the northern frontier of the Trab al-Bidan. 
In June 1961, the French authorities noted with concern that for the first time in a long 
while the Rgaybát enrolled in the units created in Tindouf to counter the Moroccan 
threat were beginning to desert and were heading for Tarfaya."! 

Once again, and as had occurred on the occasion ofthe formation ofthe MLA (ofthe 
south) in 1956, the play of interests presiding over Moroccan activities on the frontier 
clearly exceeded their limits, in line with the nationalist project pursued by the Istiglal, 
that is, the idea of a Greater Morocco extending from Tangiers to the Senegal River, 
under the shadow of the complex personality of Hurma Wuld Babana and the political 
programme of the Nahda, which broadly supported Moroccan ambitions across the 
Saharan region. The short-lived FLSM project kept Moroccos claims over the newly 
independent French colony of Mauritania alive. With the rise of its new avatars and 
manifestations, it cast a shadow over the border in the years to follow, a spectral threat 
that would periodically set off alarms at the French and Spanish intelligence services. In 
February 1963, in a new and dizzying turnaround of the alliances forged at the border, 
already-independent Algeria's refusal to cede the sovereignty of Tindouf to Morocco, 
which a few months later would lead to the so-called 'Sand War' (Torres García 2012), 
brought some segments of the Rgaybát population closer to the side of the Moroccan 
government. Thus, the Spanish authorities feared that if the Rgaybát joined the troops 
commanded by Hurma Wuld Babana in Tantan, they would be used to harass the 
Spanish detachments on the other side of the border.? In the summer of 1964, the 
Spanish administration in Sidi Ifni reported on the transfer and preparation of a Nahda 
army of five thousand men, ready to attack Mauritania from its bases in Tantan.* 


The demise of a social order 
The consequences of the accumulated pressure on the frontier followed soon after. 


That which ultimately had the most relevant effects was perhaps the breakdown 
of the tribal alliances that had been firmly established until then. The pacts that 
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had historically united the Rgaybat confederation with the Tikna were particularly 
significantly affected. The Spanish and French colonial documentation highlights, 
with evident surprise, that the relations between the Ayt Usà (Tikna) and the 
Rgaybat became strained once the latter began to abandon the harkas of the MLA 
en masse to join, among others, the revolt of Tantan and to integrate themselves 
into the French and Spanish border surveillance units. The open disagreements 
between the Rgaybát and the Moroccan leaders of the MLA had already become 
well known with the surrender of Khatri wuld Sa'id wuld al-Jumàni and other 
shaykhs to the French in December 1957. The Ayt Usa, on the other hand, remained 
faithful to the jihadi project and to their membership in the MLA (and, starting 
in 1960, in the FAR) for some time.“ Most likely because of this, throughout 1959 
several conflicts broke out between the two tribes - disputes that were echoed by the 
two European administrations. A French document dated 23 July of that year, for 
example, indicated that the Seventh Mugáta ‘a of the MLA, formed by Ayt Usa, had 
attacked a Rgaybát camp in the vicinity of Saal, ^ while another note, this time dated 
4 November, described a confrontation between the harka of Ayt Usa, consisting of 
about two hundred men and led by Ayda wuld al-Tamek, and the Rgaybat ‘enfeoffed’ 
to France or Spain.“ On the Spanish side, a note from the end of 1959 reported on a 
request made by the shaykhs of Ayt Usa to the French authorities in Tindouf ‘.. to 
mediate with their protégés, the Rgaybát, so that the prisoners and cattle retained 
by the latter as a result of the violent incidents between the two tribes would be 
returned ...' Taking the initiative, the Ayt Usa, by then also beginning to abandon 
the MLA ranks, received logistical support from the FAR for self-defence purposes, 
since in the following months (January 1960) they continued to suffer from the 
exactions of the Rgaybat harkas.** It should not be assumed, however, that the 
intense fractional activity that affected the frontier in that period straightforwardly 
reproduced divisions between lineages, like a mosaic in which each piece has its 
place. In effect, tensions also ran through the interior of the confederations - tribes 
and their fractions - due to the individual personalities of each shaykh and the 
short- and medium-term objectives of each group. Naimi repeatedly points out the 
close links between some Rgaybát fractions and the Ayt Usa; Rgaybat women often 
married Ayt Usá men, and in exchange the latter were in practice integrated into the 
Rgaybat nasab, alliances that guaranteed mutual access to the regions of Wad Nun, 
Wad Draa and Saguia al-Hamra (Naimi 2013: 377). The only thing that jeopardized 
these alliances, sustained for generations, was the intense pressure exerted by France, 
Spain and Morocco on the area in question. The Spanish administration in particular 
had exerted great influence on the coastal groups, namely the liff of Ayt Jmal of the 
Tikna (Izargiyyin and Ayt Lahsan) and the Rgaybát from Sahel or the west, while 
the eastern sections of Rgaybat (Legwasim) had maintained greater loyalty to their 
pacts with the eastern Tikna (Ayt Usà and Azwafit), thanks, among other things, to 
the common objective of liberating Tindouf from the French. In any case, tensions 
between old allies increased in the following years, which shows that some fractures 
were proving difficult to mend. Thus, at the beginning of March 1964, there were 
new and harsh confrontations between members of the Rgaybat and the Ayt Usa 
(with the former capturing a significant number of camels from the latter). 
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Given increasing confrontations between the rivalling powers for control over 
the territory, diplomatic efforts at the international level to win allies and increasing 
sums of money to secure loyalty, it was almost impossible for the delicately balanced 
social order on the frontier to emerge unscathed. Internal group solidarities imploded, 
unable to withstand the contradictory pressures to which they were subject. The 
shaykhs efforts to maintain their prerogatives and authority clashed with the growing 
polarization of their own subjects, who frequently occupied a position on the other side 
of the border, thus giving rise to contradictory alliances. Above all, increased military 
endowments and new border control technologies rendered the borders increasingly 
impermeable, making crossings more difficult and, given the punishments imposed 
on the rebellious groups, condemning them to remain on one side of the border for 
fear of reprisal. This was the case for many Rgaybat families and lineages who were 
condemned for their participation in the harkas of the MLA and who had to find 
refuge in the nearby cities of Wad Nun and the province of Tarfaya, such as Guelmim 
or Tantan, but also in the north of Mauritania, where they settled, waiting for new 
political developments. 

What is certain is that these changes were taking place as an inevitable effect of the 
transformations occurring on the frontier. In spite of the dispersion and fragmentation 
caused by the political and military actions of the rival powers, an awareness of tribal 
autonomy increased during this period. This was apparently the case with the Rgaybat, 
who experienced a demographic expansion thanks to their lax policy of including new 
members through marriage alliances and whose aversion to the repressive policies 
exercised by the MLA on the border was early and notorious. These initiatives 
did not come out of nowhere. On the one hand, they were the result of the negative 
balance that the frontier groups had to strike in the face of the authoritarian and 
opaque management exercised by the Moroccan commanders of the MLA, who were 
not very sensitive to tribal dynamics and even less willing to adapt their action plans 
to a context they did not know (and likely partly despised). On the other hand, they 
emerged from the artificial and self-interested policies that the European powers of 
the area had imposed on a living and complex reality. Perhaps the first signs that a new 
(and in a certain way unexpected) political project was taking shape on the frontier 
can be found in the great jama ‘a organized by the makhzan in Bujchaibiyya, starting 
on 4 March 1959. 

Finally, let us recall that the Tarfaya region was still in turmoil since, months 
prior, the Izargiyyin and Rgaybat (Awlad Misa, al-Swa‘id and Buyhat) had taken 
control of Tantan, cutting off the land communications and raiding the military 
objectives of both the MLA and the FAR. In order to defuse an acrimonious situation 
in which tensions were increasing by the minute, the Moroccan government decided 
to organize a comprehensive meeting in Bujchaibiyya, a few dozen kilometres south 
of Tantan, the aim of which was to promote a change of leadership in the MLA 
and thus to appease the groups at the frontier. The assembly, which reached its high 
point with the return of Crown Prince Mülay Hasan (future Hasan II) on 12 March, 
tried to convene mainly Rgaybat and Izargiyyin groups who were hostile to the MLA 
and to convince them to join the new Committee for the Liberation of the Sahara. 
Its success was limited, however, as many of the principal shaykhs who had been 
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active in the rebellion were absent, along with those who were considered allies of 
the Spanish and the French. Apart from the removal of ‘Ali Bü'ayda as governor of 
the province of Tarfaya and the configuration of the committee's internal structure, 
it is interesting to note the information obtained by the French intelligence services 
when, in the presence of the prince, they discussed (albeit vaguely) questions of 
sovereignty: 


The Prince evoked the history of the great Moroccan dynasties ... whose 
hegemony extended to Black Africa. The present Reguibats [Rgaybat] declared 
loyalty to Muhammad V and the Alaouite throne (...) However, when the 
Moroccans spoke of “indimar” (linkage), they evoked an integration which would 
turn the Saharan territories into Moroccan provinces; whereas, when the term 
was pronounced by the Reguibats (and more secretly by the Mauritanians), it 
evoked a sort of federal link which would leave them the ownership of their 
nomadic areas (soil and subsoil ...) and their administrative autonomy.” 


Of course, this information was biased, and it may be a classic case of confounding 
reality with wishful thinking, to which colonial documentation tends to fall prey. But 
it is important not to dismiss these assessments, however misplaced they may seem. 
The most conspicuous of the Rgaybat leaders present at the assembly, Lahbib wuld 
al-Ballal, requested a royal pardon for the remaining shaykhs of the confederation 
(including Khatri wuld Said wuld al-Jumani).? The mechanisms of agnatic solidarity 
were still in place, and the ostentatious snubs of the future Hasan II (e.g. suddenly 
leaving the assembly to go to Tantan; calling the representatives of the present sixty- 
eight tribes ‘Rgaybat’) showed signs of a distant and impervious authority, the ‘distance 
of the prince from the tribal milieu' (Naimi 2013: 369). 

Throughout the 1960s, the rains continued to dictate the movements of the Rgaybat 
camps (to the extent that the border allowed), together with the payments made by 
various administrations, competition among which was masterfully exploited by the 
nomadis (skilled, in the words of James C. Scott (2004), in the management of hidden 
discourses and the art of resistance that characterized the dominated). Yet under 
these conditions it was difficult not to be tempted by the contrasting promises of the 
various actors intervening on the frontier. The French had become convinced that 
the independent spirit and autonomist ambitions of the Rgaybát had brought about 
a general rejection of Moroccos expansionist aspirations and that their goal was <.. 
to defend the country against Moroccan interference ...:? On the other hand, doubts 
about Mauritanias capacity to manage its own territory without the help of the former 
colonial power, as well as the long history of conflicts between the frontier tribes and 
those of the Mauritanian Adrar, made the Rgaybat suspicious of a possible annexation 
by their southern neighbours. As for the Spanish administration, it had managed to 
co-opt a large part of the Rgaybat through the developmental promises of the Franco 
regime and an accelerated process of sedentarization that was taking place in cities 
such as El Aaiún and Smara. In exchange for their support for the pax colonial, Spain 
guaranteed the Rgaybát an artificial bubble of investment and progress. On the other 
hand, the imminent independence of Algeria was also viewed with distrust by the 
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Rgaybat Legwasim, which is precisely why they approached the Moroccan government, 
which, in the opinion of French observers stationed at the border, promised to respect 
the future independence of a trab al-Rgaybat in order to guarantee its neutrality in the 
event of an intervention by Moroccan irregular forces in Mauritania. 

Thus, in the early 1960s, the strategies employed by the various powers at the 
frontier converged in such a way as to flame the desire for sovereignty that some 
Rgaybat shaykhs may have harboured (Naimi 2013: 357-8). The documentation 
produced by the Circle of Atar refers to a report by Lieutenant-Colonel Esquillat, in 
which it is made clear that the idea of a Rgaybát state actually arose from an initiative by 
Moroccan MLA commanders themselves following the defeat of the Teide-Écouvillon 
operation, which crystallized for the first time at a jamd‘a organized in Ain ben Tili 
on 11 May 1959. At this stage, it is almost impossible to assess the relevance of this 
assembly and whether it really served as a founding moment in Rgaybat - and, by 
extension, Sahrawi - independence. Putting to the side the irony of the possibility 
that the Rgaybat sovereigntist path may have emanated from a suggestion made by 
retreating Moroccan fighters, and whether or not the Ain ben Tili jamd ‘a constituted a 
turning point, the truth is that the ground had been laid for such developments. 


Conclusion 


It was to be in Tantan, in the southern part of the protectorate that Spain had pushed 
back to Morocco in 1958, where the penultimate act of the frontier's story was staged. 
As the 1960s progressed, the events followed a logic that was guided by regional 
and increasingly international codes. In 1962, Spain formed the “Yemaa (from the 
Arabic, jamá a), an embryonic form of self-governance in which the mechanisms 
of representation made the tribal fraction a form of electoral constituency (Mundy 
2005: 5); in 1963, the territory sent its first three procuradores (Deputies) to the Cortes 
Generales (General Courts, Parliament) in Madrid (García 2002: 95). In the meantime, 
France had left the forefront of the regional scene after the independence of Algeria 
and Mauritania, and Morocco was preparing to sustain its bid for the territory through 
various political and diplomatic initiatives, not without contradictions. In 1965, the 
UN issued its first resolution regarding the colony, 'summoning Spain to speed up its 
exit from the territory” (García 2002: 96). The droughts that mercilessly hit the territory 
between 1968 and 1973 proved decisive for the sedentarization of its inhabitants, and 
the 1974 census showed that nomadic life was by then in clear decline, as it was only 
practised by 16 per cent of the total population (Diego Aguirre 1988: 572). This process 
must also be considered within the context of the public investment programme 
undertaken by Spain in the territory during the last years of its administration. 
According to the World Bank, the income ofthe Spanish Sahara in 1974 was one of the 
highest in Africa: $2,550 per capita (García 2002: 86). 

This ‘Saharan El Dorado’ (Andreu 2013) contrasted with the distress that reigned 
outside the borders of the Spanish colony, in Mauritania and particularly in southern 
Morocco, where numerous Bidan families, coming from the Spanish zone, had sought 
refuge after the 1957-1958 war, thus overlapping with the rest of the Bidan population 
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living between Wad Nun and parallel 27?40' prior to war. As al-Bashir wuld Mustafa 
al-Sayyid once explained to Alejandro García (2002: 91), the ‘losers of that prosperity’ 
living in exile in Tantan were outsiders, keenly aware of the homes that they and their 
parents had abandoned. García himself (2002: 111-2) offers a picture of what a border 
town like Tantan might have been like in those days: 


Tantan was the ideal place to recruit a core of young people willing to do 
anything. Almost half of its population were Sahrawi refugees who had fled from 
the Écouvillon operation, old nationalist mujahideen of the Liberation Army. 
Their children had been educated on the legends of war; they were inflammable 
material (...) Although the majority of its people were Sahrawi and in its streets 
dominated the darrah (Ar. drd‘a), the turban and the melfa (Ar. melhafa), 
the administration and power were managed by people from the north, civil 
servants, teachers, police officers (...) Not everyone in Tantan were refugees; 
thousands of Sahrawis settled here for decades, had gardens and were farmers. 
In spite of their cultural uniqueness, over time they had become Moroccan 
people; some were soldiers in the FAR, others were policemen, official drivers 
or truck drivers. The first Sahrawis graduated from the high schools and several 
dozen entered universities. 


Some of these young students, who pursued higher education, played an important 
role in the later - tragic — history of this frontier. Practically all of them were part ofthe 
Rgaybat confederation, such as Basiri (born in Tantan in 1942), al-Wali wuld Mustafa 
al-Sayyid (whose father was a member of the MLA), and the group of young people 
who played a decisive part in the Zouérat Congress of 29 April 1973, which led to the 
formation of the Polisario Front (Bárbulo 2002: 105). In an unexpected plot twist, the 
frontier was once again presented as an ideal context for the crystallization of new 
political projects forged from the remnants of the immediate past. 
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Notes 


1 ‘Colonial’ is an imprecise term. Stricto sensu, when referring to European political 
initiatives in the western Saharan region, following Said (1994: 9), I consider them an 
expression of ‘imperialism, understood as the practice, the theory, and the attitudes 
of a dominating metropolitan center ruling a distant territory; reserving the term 
‘colonialism specifically for the ‘implanting of settlements on distant territory. 
Therefore, colonial practices are not limited to imperial actions deployed by Western 
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European states, and it is possible to view as ‘colonial’ any settlement of a metropolitan 
population in a distinct, but not necessarily remote, territory (as was the case with the 
occupation and colonization of the Western Sahara by Morocco, starting in 1976). 

In particular, the debate raised the question of whether the border status of the Tikna 
allowed them to be integrated into an eventual common Saharan identity or whether 
it reduced them to being ‘outsiders’ within the Saharan space. 

This is the most studied episode of resistance to colonial activity in the region’s 
history. For a broad perspective on the interactions between the groups living in the 
Adrar and their northern neighbours prior to and during colonization, see Bonte 
(2008). 

Hart (1970) explains this system in detail. For the purposes of this chapter, it is 
important to note that only neighbouring clans could form this type of alliance 
(Hart 1970: 96). 

Hart (1996: 194) signals the orthography lif (plural lfuf, for ‘faction, coalition, 
league’), a term that is usually spelled ‘lef? in French. 

A ceremony celebrated by the Indigenous peoples of the Pacific Northwest (widely 
practised up to the height of colonial interventions in the late nineteenth century) 

in which valuable items are given away or destroyed. Studied extensively by Franz 
Boas, the potlatch was viewed by Marcel Mauss as a paradigmatic example of what he 
called ‘agonistic exchange, in which the goods introduced into the relationship were 
expected to increase with each new intervention by the actors involved (Mauss 1979: 
155-263). 

Paul Marty (1915: 26), a shrewd French colonial administrator, had already detected 
this agonistic distribution of lineages and tribes on the border between the Spanish 
Sahara and Mauritania at the beginning of colonial activities. 

A note dated 27 January 1956 states that the number of political refugees in Ifni 
amounted to 123 people, with a significant number (66 people) being sent to Villa 
Cisneros to be deported (AGA, $296). 

In Spanish, Ejército de Liberacion Marroqui (ELM). 

An information note from Sidi Ifni, dated 16 March 1957, stated that the first parties 
of the MLA had penetrated the perimeter of Spanish Sahara in October 1956 (AGA, 
S161). 

Situación política de la zona de Ifni en relación con sus límites, Sidi Ifni, 6/1/1935 
(AGA, S65). 

In Taliouine, according to the documentation collected by the French in 1945, eleven 
houses belonged to the Ayt Bü Meggüt, an Ayt Lahsan lineage. See Bulletin special de 
renseignements, Guelmim, 9/6/1945 (SHD, 3H, 2210). 

Carta del capitán De Oro al capitán Maldonado, Sidi Ifni, 6/5/1934 (AGA, S92). 
Bulletin special de renseignements, Guelmim, 9/6/ 1945 (SHD, 3H, 2210) 

Affaire des Sbouyas, 1945-1955 (SHD, 3H, 2210). 

The accusations of attempted ‘Christianizatio trace back to 1942, when Spain 
wanted to introduce personal ID cards, as stated in a letter sent by El Hajj Abdelkrim 
ben El Hassan - a significant actor in IFNI - to the Spanish authorities in Sidi Ifni on 
22 August 1949 (AGA, S296). 

Affaire des Sbouyas, 1945-1955 (SHD, 3H, 2210). 

Affaire des Sbouyas, 1945-1955 (SHD, 3H, 2210). 

Among them the qa id Ahmad of the Sbüyà, considered by the Spanish to be the 
instigator of this ‘seditious movement (Nota informativa, Sidi Ifni, 3/1/1956; AGA, $160). 
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SHD, 3H, 2210. La Falange Española (the Spanish Falange) was a fascist party 
founded by Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera in 1933. After joining the Franco-led 
military uprising, it played a crucial role in the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939). 

Nota informativa, Sidi Ifni, 3/1/1956 (AGA, S160). 

Causa general de los incidentes ocurridos en el A.O.E. con motivo de la restitución del 
sultán de Marruecos, Mohammed V, without date (AGA, S160). 

As indicated in a six-page undated draft, s.d. (AGMA, box 32725, folder 1). 

Nota informativa sobre la situación política en Ifni y Marruecos, Sidi Ifni, 29/3/1959 
(AGA, S25). 

Nota de información interior sobre la situación política en el territorio de Ifni, Sidi Ifni, 
2 April 1960 (AGA, $25). 

AGA, S95. 

Informe sobre reunión efectuada en Semara de chiujs y cabezas de familia más 
importantes de la yemaa de Reguibat El Guasem, para el pago de impuesto de rústica, 
El Aaiún, 3/12/1955 (AGA, S160). 

The Causa general indicates the qaba'il and the lineages that refused to be taxed: the 
Rgaybat, the 'arüsiyyin, the Ayt Lahsan, the Yaggüt, the Ahl Shaykh Ma’ al-‘aynayn 
and the Awlad Tidrarin (AGA, S160). 

Nota informativa sobre la situación politica en Marruecos, Sidi Ifni, 4 March 1959 
(AGA; $25). Sources indicate from twenty to over a hundred. 

Nota de información interior sobre la situación política en Marruecos, Sidi Ifni, 
13/2/1959 (AGA, S25). 

Nota de información interior sobre la situación política en Marruecos, Sidi Ifni, 
5/12/1959 (AGA, S25). 

Nota de información interior sobre la situación política en Marruecos, Sidi Ifni, 
20/7/1959 (AGA, S25). 

Mise en oeuvre d'une politique commune à légard des tribus Rguibat, Paris, 10/12/1958 
(SHD, 6Q, 28) 

Politique à l'égard des Rguibat, Paris, 4 May 1959 (SHD, 6Q, 28). 

Nota de información interior sobre la situación política, Sidi Ifni, 9/3/1960 (AGA, S25). 
LALM su Sud et la situation à Ifni, 22/2/1960 (SHD, 9Q5, 77). 

Note of 18 March 1961, from the French Embassy in Rabat to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (SHD, 9Q5, 71). 

Note dating 6 June 1961, from the French embassy in Rabat to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (SHD, 9Q5, 71). 

In reference to the strategy of co-opting shaykhs and eminent tribal figures through 
the offering of gifts and negligible salaries which, in the context of the Spanish 
colonization of the Sahara, dates back to Governor Francisco Bens (1903-1925). 
Note of 18 March 1961, from the French Embassy in Rabat to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (SHD, 9Q5, 71). On the other hand, the Foreign Information Note on Political 
Situation, Sidi Ifni, 21 February 1961 (AGA, $25), states that Hurma wuld Babana 
arrived in Tantan, along with other political personalities linked to the makhzan, on 
13 February of that year. 

Telegram sent by Roger Seydoux from the French Embassy in Rabat to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, 12 June 1961 (SHD, 9Q5, 71). 

Nota de información sobre situación política, Sidi Ifni, 19 February 1963 (AGA, S25). 
Nota de información exterior sobre la situación política en Marruecos, Sidi Ifni, 

30 June 1964 (AGA, S25). 
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44 Telegram from R. Seydoux, from the French Embassy in Rabat to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 19 January 1960 (SHD, 9Q5, 71). 

45 Les Rguibat et l'A.L.M., 23/7/1959 (SHD, 9Q5, 77). 

46 Situation de l'A.L.M. du sud, 4/11/1959 (SHD, 9Q5, 77). 

47 Nota sobre la situación política en Marruecos, Sidi Ifni, 5/12/1959 (AGA, S25) 

48 Nota de información interior sobre la situación politica, Sidi Ifni, 16/1/1960 (AGA, S25). 

49 Nota de información interior, Sidi Ifni, 12/3/1964 (AGA, S25). 

50 According to the 1974 Spanish census (the only rigorous statistical source produced 
by the Spanish administration during the colonial period), the Rgaybát constituted 
practically half of the territory's population, 49.5 per cent of the total. See Gobierno 
General del Sáhara (1975). 

51 La conjuration de Bou Khchibia, 17/3/1959 (CADN, c.113, subdossier 1, file 6). 

52 Situation en régions sahariennes, 17/4/1959 (CADN, c.113, subdossier 1, file 6). 

53 Synthése de renseignements Regueibat, Fort Trinquet, 1 to 25 August 1961 (CADN, 
c.113, subdossier 3). 

54 Synthèse mensuelle de renseignements, Fort Trinquet, January 1961 (CADN, c.113, 
subdossier 3). 
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A historical perspective on legal practices in 
Sahrawi society (1958-2019) 


Enrique Bengochea Tirado 
CRIA - NOVA FCSH 


This chapter traces legal institutions in Sahrawi society from the mid-1950s to the 
present, showing how a multiplicity of practices are intertwined in a shared “legal 
culture (Lydon 2009: 276-8). It is organized chronologically into three periods: 1) late 
Spanish colonialism (1958-1975); 2) the first revolutionary period and the founding, by 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of Saguia el-Hamra and Rio de Oro (the Polisario 
Front), ofthe Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic (SADR)! (1975-1991); and 3) current 
efforts to institutionally develop the Sahrawi state in exile in a context of diplomatic 
conflict (1991-present). My research mainly focuses on different legal institutions, the 
practices they have brought about, and the discourses they have helped to form. Since 
this study aims to situate the legal phenomenon broadly, including the mechanisms 
of informal conflict resolution, I provide a diachronic analysis of a geographically 
fluid area, which will allow me to establish the contexts of and connections between 
different legal practices. 

Franco-Spanish colonization resulted in the political fragmentation of the cultural 
unit of the hassanophone space, or tráb al-bidan,’ which lies between the Draa and 
the Senegal Rivers, entering inland to the Azawad region of northern Mali. The 
hassanophone social landscape is historically grounded in a nomadic way of life,’ 
the linguistic prevalence of the Hassdniyya dialect of Arabic, a qaba il-centred 
(sing. qabila) form of social organization,* and Islam (predominantly influenced by 
Maliki legal reasoning, Ash'ari theology and Sufism (Ould al-Bara 2014; Warscheid 
2017). Until the 1960s, the word ‘sahraw? was a purely geographical term, linked 
to the Spanish administration of a colony that later became a province? The social 
transformations of the 1950s, however, prompted a growing number of inhabitants of 
cities such as El Aaiün and Villa Cisneros (present-day Dakhla) to identify with the 
geographic location in which they lived (San Martín 2010). At the end of the 1960s, 
that identification was drawn on by the liberation movements in the territory (e.g. 
Harakat al-Tahrir, also known as OALS, the Advanced Organization for the Liberation 
of the Sahara). The Polisario Front, referring to the two regions of the Spanish colony 
(Saguia al- Hamra and Rio de Oro), used the term as a synonym for the Sahara (Baddou 
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2008). This anti-colonial identity was further developed and deepened in the refugee 
camps managed by the Polisario Front near Tindouf. Since 1976, when used to refer 
to a community, the term ‘sahrawi’ has been strongly linked to the community of 
people who have resolute aspirations for the sovereignty of this former Spanish colony 
(Anderson 1983). 

Imperial fragmentation gave way to a reality in which nation-states were confronted 
with sovereignty issues across these territories, especially in the northwest, where the 
SADR struggled to establish the sovereignty of the territory of the Western Sahara, 
over two-thirds of which is still occupied by Morocco (Fernández-Molina and Ojeda- 
García 2020) and the remaining one-third of which, controlled by the Sahrawi army, is 
a scarcely inhabited but hyper-connected area (Drury 2019). 

Consequently, most of the institutions of the Sahrawi state are located in several 
refugee camps around the Algerian city of Tindouf. This is the settlement of one of the 
oldest refugee populations in the world (since the end of 1975), displaced mainly from 
the territories previously colonized by Spain. By tracing the sinuous flow of history in 
this region, this chapter examines the legal practices formed during the period of late 
colonialism in the Spanish Sahara colony, followed by those that can be observed in 
the Sahrawi refugee camps around Tindouf since 1975. These practices, closely linked 
to the exercise of power and the delimitation of sovereignty, shed light on the process 
of defining the Sahrawi people. 

The main material for this research comes from a set of forty-five interviews 
conducted in the Sahrawi refugee camps, which represent over five months of fieldwork 
divided into three visits between 2017 and 2019 within the scope of the Capsahara 
research project. These interviews were conducted jointly with the Sahrawi sociologist 
Mohammed Ali Laman of the Sahrawi Oral Memory Collection Department of the 
Ministry of Culture ofthe SADR and the researcher Lahsen Selki Sidi Buna, who helped 
me with translation and who hosted me during my visits.* We interviewed people who 
had extensive experience in legal practice and conflict resolution from the late Spanish 
colonial period to the present. The average age of the interviewees was 71, and 76 per 
cent of them were men. They came from all refugee camps and from a wide variety of 
families.” Most, both men and women, had memorized the Qur'àn at some point in 
their lives. We tried to include the greatest possible cross-section when selecting our 
interviewees, including qudat (sing. qadi, judges), lawyers, politicians and women of 
the popular committees. The interviews had a biographical structure and sought to 
identify moments in which they or their ancestors had participated in legal processes. 
I also worked with archived documents related to the colonial period, such as the 
collection on Quranic justice in the General Archive of the Administration, in Alcalá 
de Henares (AGA), Spain, as well as the archive of the Ministry of Information of the 
SADR in Rabouni, the administrative centre of the Sahrawi refugee camps. 

In terms of historical perspective, some works trace the legal practices of certain 
qabá'il in the region (Caratini 1989; Caro Baroja 2008; Stewart 2006) or include 
a description of the legal structure of the colony (Barona 2004; Mercer 1976). 
Nonetheless, the literature on the legal systems in the Western Sahara has always been 
more focused on international law and on the conflict in which the very existence of 
the refugee camps is framed.? With that said, it is worth noting anthropologist Alice 
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Wilsons recent efforts to insert legal logics into her analysis of sovereignty practices in 
the camps. Wilson points out that the Polisario Front’s revolutionary programme tried 
to implement revolutionary practices in its early years, a process that was reflected 
in the economy, political participation and legal practices (Wilson 2016). Over time, 
however, the practices that were intended to be overwritten Te-emerged” and, as in a 
palimpsest, could be detected in the background, pointing to an important tension 
within such concepts as 'tradition (Wilson 2015, 2018b). There is a problem with the 
present ‘re-emergence’ of social practices linked to the qaba ‘il universe, since these 
were practices that the revolutionary project of the Polisario Front was meant to 
eliminate. In this sense, anthropologist Konstantina Isidoros's reading of the revolution 
in the refugee camps as a phenomenon that can be understood through the nomadic 
categories of the Sahrawi people seems especially pertinent (Isidoros 2015, 2018; 
Lafontaine and Gimeno 2021). Whereas Wilson focuses on revolutionary overwriting, 
Isidoros points out how the background survives, finding in the coalescent practices of 
the qaba il the possibility of the emergence of a nation. The Polisario Front ability to 
combine revolutionary elements linked to modernity and traditional elements rooted 
in the ways of life of the Sahrawi people should not be underestimated (Allan 2010; San 
Martín 2010; Solana 2019). 

Another element of the following analysis is an understanding of the legal 
phenomenon through the prism of pluralism (Scheele 2008). Hassanophone 
populations have historically relied on a wide range of institutions and conflict 
resolution practices that can be understood in terms of what has been called the 
“Islamic legal triangle (Benda-Beckmann and Von Benda-Beckmann 2006). Here, 
however, I aim to consider these practices in a way that moves beyond essentialism 
and recognizes the importance of the religious dimension, offering an analysis that 
is more akin to an anthropology of law in an Islamic context than an anthropology 
of Islamic law (Dupret and Ben Hounet 2015). As far as 'traditional legal practices in 
the hassanophone context are concerned, several overlapping logics can be observed: 
fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence), ‘urf (customary norms of the most influential qaba il) 
and sulh (Islamic amicable settlement) (Charre 1966). Each of these logics involves 
the mobilization of different authorities, although in many cases they overlap. The 
process of colonization and the subsequent development of the modern state resulted 
in greater institutional variety and the inclusion of positive law, defined by its relation 
to the state. 

On the one hand, there is clear evidence of the appeal to shart ‘a through fiqh, applied 
by the qudat (judges) or fuqaha' (fiqh specialists) (Hall and Stewart 2010). These 
figures were traditionally associated with a shurfa lineage (descendants of the prophet) 
and/or belonging to qabà il who were regarded as bearers of a zwáya status (religious 
specialists). Their popularity varied among different individuals and families, however, 
as did their influence and status. The importance ofthese individuals depended on their 
charismatic ability to attract followers and earn their recognition in conflict resolution. 
Because of their charisma, these figures could become mediators in conflicts between 
different qaba ‘il (Hernández Moreno 1988: 156). The legal solutions offered in this way 
were based on Maliki interpretations of shari a (one of the interpretative schools of 
Islamic jurisprudence), although these individuals were often influenced by different 
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schools throughout their training, depending on their life experience (Ould al-Bara 
2009; Vikor 2005). 

These individuals could also impart trustworthiness to judgements made by jamá ‘at 
(plural of jama ‘a, tribal assemblies) (Ould al-Bara 2001) formed by shuyükh (plural of 
shaykh, tribal chiefs). Powerful qaba ‘il issued their judgements in accordance with their 
own ‘urfand “adát (customs). The jama ‘at were held at different levels, although they 
were normally convened at the level of the nomadization unit, the frig (nomad camp). 
They also gathered when, for different reasons, various factions met in one place: 
Sophie Caratini refers to the Ayt Arba ‘in (Council of Forty) of the Rgaybat (Caratini 
1989), one of the major qaba 'il confederations in the territory. These meetings also 
served as assemblies between qabá il and could coordinate several of them against 
common enemies. The decisions arrived at in these meetings were unquestionable; the 
neutrality of their members and their capacity to act lent authority to their resolutions. 
The protected qabà il and those of dependent status inside the qabila (m 'allemin, 
harátin, ‘abid)° were placed under the ‘urf of those with power. Within the fluctuations 
of the status of different qaba ‘il, it was possible for the ‘urf of a qabila that had at one 
time been dominant to become dependent and thus considered internal (Caro Baroja 
2008: 137). Although their justification depended on the participation of qudát and 
religious discourse, this form of justice seemed to be more effective than the previous 
one since it was more easily enforceable. 

The form of justice practised at these gatherings sought to restore the damage done 
by the guilty party via payment of compensation such as diya (in the case of murder or 
physical injury) or targhiba (a gift given as compensation in certain cases) (al-Daf 2015: 
154—5). In such solutions, the responsibility was shared by all of the individual's family 
members, making the qaba 'il a network that ensured legal responsibility. Thus, if an 
individual was sentenced to ostracism, he or she was deprived not only ofa subsistence 
network but also of the legal protection provided by his or her extended family. In her 
analysis of the diya among the Mauritanian hassanophone populations, anthropologist 
Marta Alonso Cabré points out that this practice is not a mere payment of a ‘blood 
price, since it also includes elements of cohesion. She describes it as involving two 
elements: reconciliation between the parties and the transfer of goods to the victim or 
their representatives as compensation for homicide or physical harm (Alonso Cabré 
2016: 114). Although Islamic jurisprudence establishes fixed amounts of compensation 
depending on the severity of the offence, the amount paid in practice is negotiated 
collectively between the qaba il and the factions involved in the conflict. This process 
avoids mediation by a political authority (Ben Hounet 2010) while creating cohesion 
between the affected parties (Wilson 2018a). 

Finally, there is the practice of sulh, which is endorsed by shari'a and was often 
the preferred solution." In this practice, authority figures, the shaykhs of the involved 
qaba ‘il or a qadi, mediate between the parties. The conflict is resolved when the parties 
agree on a diya or targhiba, depending on the case. This allowed for the modulation 
of elements prescribed by shari'a or ‘urf and for the adaptation of payments to the 
opposing parties means. This fluidity between different juridical logics was especially 
evident in the resolution process, as conflicts were for the most part resolved by 
mobilizing the least amount of resources possible. As the institutional enforcement 
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capacities of hassanophone society were very limited, consensus between parties 
was imperative to the practical application of the verdicts. The decisions made by 
individuals could involve the entire qabà 'il, and thus unresolved lengthy conflicts 
could potentially escalate to violence via razzias. 

This pluralist legal system began to be intertwined with positive law issued by the 
state during European colonization. From the 1930s onward, state institutions began 
to emerge and compete as French and Spanish armies gained control over inland areas. 
In the context of Spanish colonization, this became evident from the 1950s, although 
the fragmentation of the territory and the destruction of customary ways of living had 
already begun prior to this. 


1958-1975: Late Spanish colonialism 


In his Kitab al-bádiya," Muhammad al-Mámi b. al-Bukhari al-Bàraki (d. 1282/1865) 
(Ould Cheikh 2016; Warscheid 2018) defined the hassanophone space as a bilad al- 
siba (‘anarchic country) since it was an area with neither sikka (currency) nor sultán 
(central political power) (Ould Cheikh 2011). As the anthropologist Yahya Ould 
al-Bara points out, the term siba was used over the centuries by fugaha’ across this 
territory to define the reality in which they lived. This term seemed to fall into disuse 
in the Mauritanian context from the early twentieth century, coinciding with French 
colonial penetration (Ould al-Bara 2001: 269). Under French military pressure, due to 
the lack of centralized political control, the region that was nominally under Spanish 
sovereignty became a de facto autonomous redoubt until the 1950s (Correale 2018). 

Incrementally, colonialism contributed to the decline of the status dynamics of 
hassanophone society. Several interviewees indicated the perception that Spanish 
colonial powers gradually broke the initial pact, which had been based on respect for 
property and had thus precluded the expropriation of cattle in the form of tribute. 
Another initial condition was the permission to possess weapons - which was of great 
symbolic importance, especially for warrior status groups - and freedom of religion, 
including the application of sharī ‘a in the framework of the exercise of justice." Over 
time, the colonizing powers went against these covenants by gradually increasing 
their control over weapons and requisitioning livestock.’ In 1954, the Spanish 
anthropologist Julio Caro Baroja documented the words of a member of a prestigious 
qabila who was lamenting the new situation of colonial control and taxation: 'Now we 
all are znága [“tributaries”] ... Now we all have to adjust to laws which are not ours... 
The only “people of the gun" are the government soldiers” (Caro Baroja 2008: 33). 

The circumstances in the territory changed qualitatively after the Ifni-Sahara War 
(1957-8) and its subsequent transformation into a Spanish province (Correale 2019). 
Several dynamics, including its attempt to control its African colonies in an increasingly 
adverse international context, led Spain to declare the Sahara as a metropolitan territory 
in 1958.“ This decision was taken after a war in which the Spanish army, helped by the 
French, tried to control an anti-colonial uprising in Spanish North African colonies 
led by the Liberation Army - a liberation movement supported by the Kingdom of 
Morocco (Correale and López Bargados 2017; see also the chapter by López Bargados 
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in this volume). From this date, Spain began to establish a dual political system in 
the province, in which the institutions of cabildo and the municipalities under the 
governance of the Franco dictatorship coexisted with institutions such as the Yemaa - 
a consultative parliament which took the name of the tribal jama ‘at. 

In this context, Spanish colonizing powers proposed a plural legal system that can 
be characterized as ‘weak legal pluralism (Griffiths 1986: 8). It was a dual system with 
metropolitan institutions on the one hand and Quranic and customary courts on the 
other, similar to the French colonial institutions in southern Algeria. In 1961, the 
laws imported from the Spanish protectorate in northern Morocco were reorganized, 
designating four legal areas: civil, labour, military and Sahrawi legislation.? The first 
three corresponded to those of the Franco regime in the metropolis, while the latter 
involved two types of courts: Quranic and customary. These courts were formed by 
the Sahrawi and were responsible for crimes not involving bloodshed or metropolitan 
Spaniards (Mercer 1976: 201). The different courts were governed according to 
different logics: fiqh was used mainly in relation to personal, family and inheritance 
matters, and customary law was applied to criminal matters. The colonial government 
tried to control legal practices by including these institutions in a legal hierarchy, 
however, ultimately making them subsidiaries of metropolitan positive law (Barona 
2004: 112). The application of this legislation required the participation of various 
figures, including cadis (individuals renowned for their knowledge of religion and 
conflict resolution) and chiuj (authorities linked to the tribes). 

The terms ‘cadi’, ‘chiu? and ‘tribu’ in this context refer to figures created by colonial 
legislation, while qadi, shuyükh and qabila designate figures and practices of Sahrawi 
society. The former found obvious inspiration in the latter, but they were inscribed 
in different institutional logics. Spanish colonization tried to co-opt certain elites by 
institutionalizing authority figures of Sahrawi society. Thus, the chiuj (Spanish for 
the Arabic noun shuyúkh), for example, were ultimately defined by the colonial ‘law’ 
(ordenanza) of 30 April 1973 titled New structuring of the Chiuj and Yemaas and their 
rules’ (Nueva estructuración de chiuj y Yemaas y sus reglamentos), which made them 
intermediaries between those they represented and the colonial administration (Lázaro 
Miguel 1974: 638), an appointment that was revocable by the General Government of 
the province. These individuals participated in other institutions, such as town halls, 
the cabildo and the Yemaa, erected as a provincial assembly within the framework 
of the “organic democracy” that marked Francos regime. On the other hand, cadis 
were assigned by the tribal chiuj in coordination with the Spanish administration. 
These courts where then composed of a cadi, an ‘adl (a figure similar to a notary) and a 
katib (secretary). They had the ability to issue fines up to five thousand pesetas (Spanish 
currency) and sentences of up to one month in prison, but all of their sentences could 
be revoked by the courts, led by metropolitan judges. 

The authority of the main cadis of the colonial period is still recognized in Sahrawi 
institutions. Many of these cadis took part in the creation the of the refugee camps' 
first legal system, and their names are still remembered.'* The background training 
of the interviewees who held the position of cadi, ‘adl or katib in the colony varied 
greatly. Some received traditional training in Máliki jurisprudence in mahzaras in “the 
North, especially in Tantan, Fez and Meknes and other learning centres in the Spanish 
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protectorate, and later in the Kingdom of Morocco. Others were trained in “Shingif, used 
in this context as an umbrella term for training centres located in the north of present- 
day Mauritania/ Bilad Shinqit. Some were trained by live-in paid tulba (‘teachers’), who 
accompanied nomadic families. According to the data available in Spanish censuses 
(Gobierno General del Sahara 1974), South shurfa, the qaba il dedicated to religious 
education, had a strong presence in the territory of contemporary Mauritania. In this 
light, some of the cadis belonging to learned families received their training directly 
from their relatives in the south. No matter what form religious education took, 
the core curriculum remained largely the same (Hall and Stewart 2010). It started 
with training in reading and writing using a lawh (a wooden slate), partial or full 
memorization of the Qur'an, and the study of the major texts of the Maliki tradition. 
Lifelong learning was not uncommon, and individuals tended to draw from various 
sources in their religious education. This type of religious education also taught about 
the main fuqaha ' of the time, notably the Mauritanian faqih Bouddah Ould Bousseyri, 
who was often cited. In all cases, students remained highly mobile throughout their 
training, often disregarding the constraints of the colonial frontiers. 

To boost their control, the colonial powers used a discourse linking colonial 
authority to the 'traditional practices of the Sahrawi population (Lawrance et al. 
2006). In this framework, certain sectors of the colonized population engaged with the 
colonial powers on their own terms, which had a profound impact on social practices. 
With that said, we should be wary of a double temptation when attempting to grasp 
the inner workings ofthe legal system put in place in the (Spanish) province of Sahara. 
On the one hand, we should not fall prey to the mirage of absolute colonial control 
over life in the colony. On the other hand, the force of the dynamics of social change 
put into play through colonization must not be ignored. The extent of the changes 
brought about by European colonization is difficult to estimate, but, as the historian 
Sean Hanretta masterfully puts it (referring to the case of French colonization of the 
Senegal River valley), ‘[t]he density of social change may have increased with European 
conquest, but the density of evidence of change certainly did” (Hanretta 2009: 45). 

The courts and other institutions associated with colonial control were located in 
the cities and urban centres. We must also take into account the context of geopolitical 
and economic changes resulting from the fragmentation of the territory and the series 
of droughts that hit the area in the 1960s and 1970s, which led to significant migration 
to urban centres such as El Aaiún and Villa Cisneros (Bengochea Tirado and Correale 
2020). Despite a relative increase in the sedentary way of life, reflected in the censuses 
of the time (Gobierno General del Sahara 1967, 1974; Molina Campuzano 1954), 
the population effectively maintained a strategic relationship with urban settlements 
(Isidoros 2015). The population of the Western Sahara viewed the bddiyya as a space 
in which to negotiate the scope of Spanish imperial and postcolonial national state 
agencies, once it was located away from Spanish control (Boulay 2014). Coexisting 
with this system and subverting the narrative of total imperial control, the Sahrawi 
peoples legal practices overlapped with those of European institutions in an attempt to 
use the latter to their benefit. 

Regarding French colonial penetration, Yahya Ould al-Bara (1997) identifies different 
attitudes — of resistance (either violent or silent”), cohabitation and collaboration - by 
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Mauritanian theologians. A first reading of the interviews shows parallel attitudes 
among legal authorities in the Western Sahara. Despite the decline of armed resistance 
in the aftermath of the Ifni-Sahara War, at least until the founding of the Polisario 
Front in 1973, such resistance had not completely vanished (Martín and Picón 2015). 
In addition, attitudes linked to ‘silent resistance’ are confirmed throughout this period. 
They are characterized by an aversion to the colonial state, with different badiyya-based 
authorities providing legal solutions that were unfamiliar to the colonial institutions. 
Cohabitation involves toleration of the colonial state without participation in it. In 
this context, the grey area in relation to shari'a and the appeal to Islam emerged. The 
imperial administration built its discourse on the colonial 'Other' around the essential 
distinction between a Spanish Christian nation and a Muslim Sahrawi population." In 
this regard, it should be borne in mind that shari ‘a is not a legal code but a framework 
for diverse political and legal practices. As one interviewee stated: “We are a peaceful 
people. We have never invaded anyone; we were only colonially administered by Spain, 
but we also know that we must respect and comply with our shart'a, which is our law 
for how to deal with each other or with anyone’! Thus, whereas for Spain references to 
Islam served to justify an expectation of respect for differences between the colonizers 
and the colonized (and ultimately for the continuity of colonization), strategically, 
for the Sahrawi people, it served as a starting point for building autonomous spaces 
beyond the reach of colonial institutions. 

Moving from this grey area to collaboration, a whole series of agents involved in 
the exercise of justice were employed by Spain. These included justice-related paid 
professionals, notably the abovementioned cadis and a number of teachers, ‘udil 
(sing. 'adl) and kátibs. In this sense, it is worth noting the connection between the 
educational and the legal professions in terms ofthe importance they attributed to fiqh. 
The qudat involved in the Spanish administration were relatively few and were loosely 
controlled. The shaykhs found themselves in a similar situation, participating in 
customary justice. Because of their political role as intermediaries acting on behalf of 
colonial institutions, however, they were heavily criticized by anti-colonial movements 
such as Harakat al-Tahrir (1969-1970) and, later, by the Polisario Front (San Martín 
2010). 

Colonial institutions established a rigid hierarchy among the different instances of 
justice by dividing the cases between different courts. This logic was opposed to the 
fluidity that had existed in the Sahrawi legal context, where there was competition 
between different authorities. In addition, there were different logics for providing 
solutions to conflicts, with the qudat applying fiqh, the jama “at applying ‘urf and 
peaceful settlements applying sulh. Participation in colonial justice was strategic in 
its approach, however. Throughout the interviews, sulh-based conflict resolution was 
referred to as the preferred type. It involved a creative process in which the authority 
that mediated the agreement could be required to contribute resources. This kind 
of solution was reached not only through the legal institutions established by the 
metropolis (the Quranic or customary courts) but also through people not related to 
the colonial administration. 

An example of this horizontal logic is found in the following excerpt from one of 
the interviews. The interviewee, currently hired as a ‘adl in Hagunia, talked about 
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a case presented to the cadi with whom he worked. This case had previously been 
given to several qudat but has yet to be resolved. The interviewee relates how the cadi 
proposed a solution in the form of sulh, to which both parties agreed. The key point 
of the solution was not legal enforcement but the ability to mobilize resources (in this 
case, buying bags of wheat). Upon providing a solution, this individual gained a good 
reputation and joined the network of individuals renowned for conflict resolution: 


There was a problem, I remember, among members of the same family. This family 
went on to live in Hagunia. There was a man who owed twelve bags of wheat to 
another man, and they had gone through many judges to solve this conflict. There 
was a great conflict; it was no longer a conflict between individuals, but between 
two families (...) So what was the problem? Those who sold it [the wheat] lived in 
the city of Hagunia, while those who bought it lived in the city of El Aaiün. Those 
who had purchased it were arguing that this wheat had to be moved to El Aaiün, 
and those who had sold it said ‘no, so they had to go there with bags. And they 
went to look for me. And when I saw them I said “Oh! Luckily we have gathered 
both sides of the conflict, which has been brought before so many judges: There 
was one among them named Hamoudi Abdala, who said, T swear, the solution this 
man tells us is the one that will be carried out? Sidi Mohammed said: "What has the 
other one done*?' Then he started to recite the whole problem because he was aware 
of it. [Sidi Mohammed said] T think that this is the moment to find a solution to 
this easy problem. May God bless those who give’ The problem was that the wheat 
was not in sacks but in wells. So Sidi Mohammed said: Look, I'm going to buy 
you eighty bags, and those eighty bags will remain here in Hagunia, so you should 
carry them to El Aaitin’ We killed a camel and ate it, and we were all there. We 
went to his tribe with them. The tribe said it was fine, that is, they should pay no 
more, no less, and that’s it; the problem was over.'? 


Navigating between different legal logics did not exclusively occur at the level of 
the qudat and shuyükh; different segments of the population employed plural legal 
practices, switching between appeals to colonial law and local traditional law. Joanna 
Allan analyses the use of these practices by Sahrawi women at the intersection of anti- 
colonial struggles and female empowerment, in cases where they have appealed to 
colonial institutions to influence trials (Allan 2019: 40). The Spanish archives contain 
documentation of several cases situated at the intersection between different legal 
and institutional logics (Bengochea Tirado 2019: 111). As the following fragment of 
a report shows, the services of social workers were sometimes used strategically to 
influence Quranic trials: 


The other case we had was in the month of March. The Chief Captain of the Local 
Office of this city [El Aaiún] sent us a one-week-old girl who had been abandoned 
by her mother and whose father, who was very old, could not take care of her. 
For five days, she was in the Escuela Hogar de Patronato [a Spanish boarding 
school], until the mother came to pick her up because she had already reached an 
agreement with her husband before the Quranic judge; the ex-husband had to give 
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her 1,500 pesetas monthly to raise the girl on milk replacement formula, since the 
mother had no milk. Once this problem was solved, she told us she had decided 
to leave her daughter because she thought it was the only way to have this money 
assigned.” 


This institutional map was altered after the Green March, in which Morocco sent 
civilians and military personnel into the Western Sahara. On 14 November 1975, 
the Tripartite Agreement was signed in Madrid, and the sovereignty of the territory 
was transferred from Spain to Morocco and Mauritania starting in February 1976. 
The Polisario Front opposed this decision, arguing for the decolonization process. By 
the end of 1975, the entire territory had turned into a battlefield. In short, Morocco 
eventually implemented its own legal system in almost the entire territory (Pazzanita 
and Hodges 1994: 241),* especially after Mauritanias withdrawal from the war in 
1979, abdicating, at the same time, its position in acquiescence to the Polisario Front's 
demands. 

In the meantime, a significant part of the population of the Western Sahara (up to 
45 per cent of the total population of the colony) fled to the badiyya. After a difficult 
journey throughout the territory, those who did not settle in the Mauritanian- or 
Moroccan-controlled cities ended up in refugee camps in Algeria run by the Polisario 
Front. After Mauritanias withdrawal, the population increased significantly in the 
camps, where a new legal system was born - one rooted in hassanophone logics 
combined with the practices of the liberation movements of the 1970s. 


1975-1991: The revolutionary period 


From October 1975, small refugee camps began to form throughout the territory of 
the Western Sahara. The violence of Moroccan and Mauritanian armies forced them to 
move, until they settled near the city of Tindouf, Algeria, where the Polisario Front had 
a military base. Thanks to Algerian support for the Polisarios claims, the refugee camps 
had autonomy. At that time, the camps were intended as an interim solution, initially 
experiencing a severe shortage of means and humanitarian aid (San Martín 2010: 113). 
The Polisario Front, which just a few months earlier had used these positions to carry 
out attacks on Spanish outposts, suddenly faced a full-fledged war across the Western 
Sahara territory. 

The organization employed rhetoric drawing from the language of other third- 
world liberation movements, such as the Palestinian PFLP (Allan 2010), coupled 
with practices of cohesion inherited from the historical anti-colonial struggle in the 
hassanophone space (Solana 2019: 365). The origins of the founding members of 
the Polisario Front were very diverse, spanning the entire region. They came from 
different geographical and ideological backgrounds and included young people from 
the Moroccan Marxist-Leninist left (such as the founder of the Polisario Front, Uali 
Mustafa Sayed), exiled activists from the Harakat al-Tahrir established in Mauritania 
(Diego Aguirre 1988) and former combatants of the Liberation Army of 1958, who had 
been residents of Tarfaya. 
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Historical events developed rather quickly. In November 1975, most of the 
shaykhs who were participants of the Spanish Yemaa signed the declaration of Guelta, 
recognizing the authority of the Polisario Front in a National Unity Pact. It was a 
powerful action, revolutionary in itself, and it affirmed the need to eliminate social 
divisions and inequalities originating in differences at the level of inherited status, 
gender and age. At the time, the Polisario Front had assumed not only the anti- 
colonial struggle and management ofthe still-forming camps but also the leadership of 
Sahrawi society (Caratini 2007). By 1976, the nomadic movements of the population 
had completely come to an end, and the society was divided between the refugee 
camps and militarized cities (Simenel 2017: 83-4). On 27 February 1976, the Sahrawi 
Arab Democratic Republic was proclaimed. It claimed the entire territory of the 
Western Sahara Spanish colony (although to this day it controls only part of it), and 
the majority of the population under its administration was placed in the refugee 
camps near Tindouf, Algeria. There, the revolutionary moment brought to life by the 
young leaders of the Polisario Front met the encampment practices of the nomadic 
population (Isidoros 2018). Thus, although the organization of the refugee camps 
was a matter of extensive political improvisation, it did not take place in a discursive 
vacuum. 

In this sense, the imagined legal practices of an idealized past were not at odds with 
the revolutionary possibilities of the future postcolonial state. Some of the Polisario's 
publications described these ideal legal practices. An article in the 20 de Mayo magazine 
from May 1975 (‘De las costumbres 1975) described the precolonial society as having 
been organized around a tribal assembly, the Ayt Arba ‘in, representing all of the qaba ‘il 
in the territory. According to this article, assembly gatherings became progressively 
rare throughout the nineteenth century, with each tribal jama ‘at remaining part of the 
whole that represented the (Sahrawi) people. The article presents the Ayt Arba 'in as a 
source of law above the level of the qudat and as carrying out bureaucratic functions 
(Healy 2011). 

The Polisario Front was called upon to rebuild the unity that the Ayt Arba ‘in had 
once represented and that colonization had broken, corrupting some shaykhs in the 
process (Awad 2017). This first discourse distinguished those shaykhs who had been 
corrupted by colonial powers from those who supported the anti-colonial cause (San 
Martín 2010). In addition, it presented a Jacobin political programme that allowed 
the qabà il to gather around the people/nation narrative. Here, the Polisario Front, 
as the heir of the Ayt Arba ‘in, was to restore the unity of the people and expel the 
evils of colonization. As far as justice was concerned, this political programme would 
involve recognizing the primacy of Polisario political power over the authority of the 
qudat in legal matters. The Polisario would thus assume the authority of the jama ‘at, 
leaving space for the qudat when it came to resolving conflicts. 

Upon the creation of the refugee camps, this discourse was immediately put into 
practice. In Rabouni, the administrative centre of the camps, a team with the main 
qudat was organized, many of whom actively collaborated with the colonial system.” 
This team had been operating prior to the establishment of the SADR. The assembly 
was placed under the authority of the Polisario Front (Bengochea Tirado 2020), and 
in November 1976 its members were appointed to the Superior Council of Justice.? 
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The Council worked as an appeals tribunal while local structures were built in dawa 'ir 
by assigning a qádi to each of the camps." Popular committees were established to 
organize the day-to-day activities in the camps by late 1977,” an idea borrowed from 
Gaddafis Libya (Wilson 2016: 97). There were five such committees — governing 
education, health, justice, food supplies and crafts. Along with the cells, they were part 
of the organizational structure of the camps.” The committees were formed mainly by 
women and the elderly, since adult men were at the battlefront, and were organized by 
the Polisario military structure (Pazzanita and Hodges 1994: 89). The qudat of each 
dà ira? were integrated into these justice committees as advisers (mukhtass). The 
functions of these committees included registering marriages and divorces (Firebrace 
and Harding 1987: 15-16), responding to certain religious questions (related, for 
example, to burial procedures), producing goods for celebrations and serving as courts 
in conflict resolution and mediation. In this sense, the committee dealt with some 
matters that had traditionally been dealt with by the qudát and the qaba il. With regard 
to their legal work, an informant described her work during the years in which she 
belonged to the popular justice committee as follows: 


As a committee, what we did was find out about the problem; we found out what 
the problem was when there was a problem between two people in an argument 
or whatever. We wrote down what there was and followed the steps to arrange 
the meeting with the qadi so that he could decide on anything at the level of the 
wiläya or at the level of the da ‘ira. But really, as a committee, what we did was to 
investigate what the problem was and intermediate to solve it, which would be 
sulh, and if it could not be solved through advice or sulh it was sent to the qadi in 


order to solve it through shari‘a or some other means.” 


Some of the collected testimonies refer to the practices carried out by the women 
of the popular committees as sulh. In this sense, women were carrying out a practice 
that had previously been carried out within the qaba ‘il. The official participation of 
women in sulh processes allowed for the continuation of certain traditional social 
practices while shifting the locus of the authority of the qaba’il to the movement. 
As the anthropologist Alice Wilson points out, the predominant role of women in 
friendly settlement processes at the time resulted in a deep popularization of justice 
(2016: 90-115), parallel to what had occurred in other revolutionary contexts, such 
as Cuba. 

According to the anthropologist Konstantina Isidoros, the role of women in 
promoting alliances in Sahrawi refugee camps should not be overlooked (Isidoros 
2017). These camps, understood as war firgan (sing. frig), were matrifocal organizations 
in which feminine lines of solidarity served to create alliances. The formalization of 
extensive associations through the cohabitation of matrifocal nuclei was not entirely a 
novelty in Sahrawi society. Just as women’s mobility had served the formation of such 
alliances in hassanophone society (Caratini 2000), in the refugee camps women helped 
to organize the great alliance that would become the Sahrawi nation. Understanding 
the liberation movement and the state as a khayma kbira (Solana 2019) - the successor 
of Ayt Arba ‘in — sheds light on women’s participation in legal practices. 
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These legal practices were constrained by the material context of refugeehood. 
The forced migration to the camps resulted in the decapitalization of a large part of 
society, which was deprived, among other belongings, of much of their cattle. The 
cattle were crucial not only to the survival of the people but also as part of the material 
composition of the diya. Because of the circumstances, the requested retribution 
payments were only partial, with the rest treated as debt or forgiven,” reinforcing the 
symbolic component of reconciliation. Conflict resolution agreements did not involve 
significant material exchange but greatly reinforced the symbolic unity taking shape 
in the camps. 

Women on these committees received religious training from the qadi in order 
to facilitate the argumentation of their decisions. The qudat were treated as experts 
in Islamic jurisprudence, while the popular committees served as representatives of 
the popular organization. The qudat exercised justice within the institutions of the 
movement, recognizing their authority. At the same time, women, who held the 
authority of the movement in the justice committees, were ultimately subject to 
the decisions of the qadi. Nevertheless, many interviewees pointed out the importance 
of reaching agreement through sulh in order to prevent the conflicts going to the 
qadi. In practice, this meant that much of the weight of conflict resolution fell on the 
shoulders of women, despite the authority of the qadi.* The participation of women 
in the legal field played a central role in facilitating the resolution of conflicts such as 
nujusl?' and alaqa.” From that time, changes to the settlement pattern of the new 
families began to take shape, leading to a form of matrilocality that continues to 
this day. 

Another task carried out by the committee was the preparation of clothing for 
those who were about to marry. In this sense, the committee directly carried out the 
task, which had previously been taken care of by the family of the contracting parties. 
The committee also enrolled in the social control and birth increase policy advocated 
by the Polisario Front, keeping a registry of unmarried women to assist in marriages. 
This activity was combined with a shift from materially significant to largely symbolic 
dowries, which was meant to facilitate marriage and to prevent social inequality 
(Caratini 2007). The justice committee was engaged in a number of practices related 
to social celebrations, such as preparing bodies for burial. Traditionally, someone 
would have been hired to do this, but the coalescence of different qaba il and 
social equality led to a shortage of people who had chosen this function as a means 
of securing their livelihood. As early as 1976, there were documented complaints 
regarding the difficulty of finding personnel to handle burials. Eventually, the state 
stepped in through the justice committees, responding to a need that arose in the 
aftermath of the revolution. 

In this sense, life in the refugee camps, as spaces of identification within the 
nation, was governed by a series of practices that were part of a broader egalitarian 
programme. Gradually, various scattered camps were rearranged to form three large 
camps, organized in wilayat and named after main urban centres of the Western 
Sahara: Smara, El Aaiún and Dakhla. In turn, these were organized into dawa ir in 
which people of different tribal and statutory origins lived together in rows of equal 
khaymat. Strategies for unifying the community included participation in the frequent 
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festivities and anniversaries linked to the war, the dual system of administrative and 
party structure membership (popular committees and cells), the emergence of public 
services as a concrete manifestation of the state, prohibition of the use of genealogies 
and the names of tribes, and cooking the same food in each administrative unit 
(Caratini 2003). These revolutionary practices resulted in the deepening of an anti- 
tribal discourse in an attempt to erase tribal idioms from society. 

Constant mobilization during the war effort gave rise to a liminal context that 
supported these social transformations (Wilson and McConnell 2015). This process 
produced tensions, however, since these social changes occurred in a context where 
there was little democratic control over institutions. 1976 saw the creation of the 
Council for the Command of the Revolution, which functioned as the 'supreme 
executive power of the SADR' and tended to rule by decree (Pazzanita and Hodges 
1994: 87). This can be seen as a form of detribalization (Wilson 2016: 101) that in 
practice eliminated the different ‘urf and the inequality between the qaba il. In turn, 
since all of the inhabitants of the refugee camps were militants of the Polisario Front, 
this institution had the power to try them in the State Security Court.? 

This institutions monopoly on decision-making generated tension, however, which 
came to a head in 1988. In that year, a series of mobilizations in the refugee camps 
calling for greater democratic participation in decision-making and counterweights 
within the power system took place. These mobilizations, which continued throughout 
the years, occurred in a context in which the Polisario Front was negotiating a ceasefire 
with Morocco. At a time when political tensions could disrupt the national cause, 
the figure of the shuyúkh became the key to maintaining social cohesion through 
reconciliation (García 2001: 229-93). These were years of profound change to Sahrawi 
mobilization, and when the ceasefire was signed with Morocco in 1991, it started a new 
phase in the struggle, marked by diplomatic negotiation. 

In 1991, the Executive Committee and the Political Bureau of the Polisario Front 
were abolished (Pazzanita and Hodges 1994: 87). This process of change, which the 
Sahrawi historian Mohamed-Fadel Ould al-Sweyih calls the Sahrawi perestroika (Ould 
Es-Sweyih 1998), involved the institutional re-formulation of the Sahrawi state to give 
it a statelier image. This occurred in the context of abrupt changes to the framework 
of world politics following the fall of the Berlin Wall and the end of the bipolar world 
of the Cold War. Meanwhile, Sahrawi society had to process the return of almost 
half of its population to civilian life, with the gradual demobilization of men and the 
return to the refugee camps of the first generations of young students from abroad. 


1991-today: Institutionalization 


From the early 1990s onward, this context changed, marked by hope for a quick 
resolution of the conflict. Following the recognition of the SADR by Mauritania in 
1979, the peace talks with Morocco seemed to indicate the beginning of the end 
of the years-long conflict. However, the failure of the United Nations framework 
agreement plans in the early 2000s deepened the social and institutional changes 
that began to occur in that period. An institutional building process that sought to 
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implement more counterweights and to improve the representativeness of the state 
was initiated, and this alleviated the tension caused by the political demands of 1988 
to some extent. This period was marked by the institutionalization of the state and 
the introduction of a market economy, which consequentially increased inequality 
(Mundy 2007). 

This process of institution-building was accompanied by extensive legislative 
activity in the constitutional sphere. From 1991 to the present, more than half a dozen 
constitutions have been written, delineating the organization of the future Sahrawi 
state.” In the Constitution of 1991, the State Security Court was removed. From 1999 
onward, the legal system was organized in courts of first instance, courts of appeal 
and the Supreme Court, which also created settlement courts as sections of the first 
instance courts and military courts. In compliance with the 2011 Constitution, and 
highlighting the role of the state in the application of justice, the reconciliation courts 
ceased to be part of the courts of first instance. Although this process was initially 
linked to the construction of the state following independence (Ould Es-Sweyih 1998: 
84), the frustration of hopes for a rapid end to the conflict caused the institutions 
in the camps to gradually become more like the ideal described by the constitutions. 
This institutionalization process also led to the recognition of certain institutions that 
had been obscured by the revolutionary process. As of the Constitution of 2005, for 
example, a Consultative Council represents the different gaba il of the refugee camps 
through their shaykhs.? 

In early 1992, a commission formed by judges, politicians and law students 
began to work on a report on the reforms to the legal system. The problems they 
faced concerned how to implement checks and balances, dismantle the old political 
system and incorporate generations of young people trained abroad. The document 
was presented to the popular committees and subsequently debated in the different 
wilayat before its official presentation to the ninth congress of the Polisario Front (19- 
22 August 1995). Although broad sectors of the Polisario Front argued that the peace 
plan had been a failure, calling for a return to armed struggle, it was decided that the 
peace talks would continue regardless. This resulted in the gradual demobilization and 
consequent inclusion of battlefield returnees in the management of the camps. Around 
the same time, a training programme for judges took place, eventually becoming part 
of the judicial framework. Simultaneously, to support the emerging judicial system, 
institutions such as the gendarmerie and the judiciary police, which replaced the 
militia, were created. Rather than emerging in the national territory following a 
referendum, a state that sought to be seen as viable in the eyes of the international 
community began to take shape in the camps. 

With regard to the justice system, these years were marked by professionalization. 
Since the late 1980s, individuals trained in law in countries such as Libya, Cuba 
and Algeria had been returning to the refugee camps and had become part of a 
new judicial system that replaced the popular committees. Despite their different 
backgrounds, these individuals received training in the RASD's own legislation upon 
their return to the camps, forming a new judicial system that sought the broader 
implementation of positive law. A legal system with courts of first instance and courts 
of appeal eventually replaced popular justice committees in 2007. The first instance 
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courts are present in each of the wilayát, formed by judges trained in the fiqh and 
judges trained in positive justice. There is currently a criminal court in Boujdour 
that oversees criminal matters in compliance with the penal code. This tribunal, 
composed exclusively of judges trained in positive law, also serves as the appeal court 
(Embarik 2015). 

The development of positive justice involves the incorporation into the legal 
system of those who have studied law at universities abroad. The co-existence of 
legal personnel trained in traditional forms of figh and those trained in positive 
justice at foreign law schools is established through practice. In this regard, one of the 
interviewees commented on how the young people studying law receive training in 
fiqh and in the practical resolution of conflicts: 


When you are studying in the schools of positive law you receive the basic 
information of the shari ‘a in order to know how to proceed with the solution of a 
case in a trial, and it will be your experience in the field of practice with what you 
have at the level of wilayat. People trained in positive law have both as they have 
also been taught the Quranic law throughout their academic training, while the 
qadi, which comes from shari‘a, does not have knowledge of positive law. That 
is why it is envisaged that the appeals court will be chaired by a person who is 
academically trained in positive law but must also have knowledge of the Quranic 
laws ... [W]e issue laws according to what we need and based on what we have. 
Then, through shari'a, we have been able to move forward in the resolution of 
conflicts and to maintain the unity of the people by solving problems through the 
sulh, and for this reason the Sahrawi state still maintains the applicability of the 
Quranic laws and shari 'a.? 


The diversity of the judges backgrounds is reflected in the composition of the 
Supreme Council of Justice, the institution responsible for monitoring and protecting 
judicial practice. It is an important organ in the organization of the Sahrawi Republic 
as it watches over the legal branch. As set out in the Constitution, this institution has 
seven members, the eighth being the president of the Republic. Of these seven, two 
are elected by the president, two by the National Council and three by the institution 
of justice. The idea behind this is to ensure that all three branches of government 
(executive, legislative and judicial) are represented in this institution. As noted in the 
interviews, however, it also aims to balance the representatives of the qudat and those 
of positive justice, in an attempt to reach consensus among both kinds of judges.* 

Several interviewees expressed the view that legal developments have progressed 
slowly.” This lack of concern for the full development of the legal system has been 
possible insofar as there are other means of solving disputes in this context. The 
traditional practices linked to figh and the practice of sulh coexist with the penal code. 
Various interviewees reflected that this practice is preferred to the involvement of the 
state in legal conflicts. In many cases, complaints are withdrawn when the involved 
parties and their families reach agreements through sulh. These agreements involve 
judicial figures such as judges or 'udül, shuyükh from the advisory council and 
renowned individuals. 
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With the development of the penal code, certain criminal cases (such as those dealing 
with theft or murder) do not allow for the withdrawal of sanctions upon agreement, 
even if the sul complements the sanction applied by the state. Nevertheless, given 
the international demand for the standardization of the Sahrawi legal system, these 
practices can be a source of judicial uncertainty. In addition, although these practices 
are applied to the daily lives ofthe population in the camps, political dissent is handled 
by the military courts. This has raised concerns about the keeping of political prisoners 
(Human Rights Watch et al. 2008). 

The importance of sulh also reveals the limitations of the state when it comes to 
dealing with certain types of conflict. On the one hand, there are problems that the 
Sahrawi state is ill equipped to address directly. One example is drug trafficking, which 
is common in hyper-connected spaces such as the Algerian southwest region. These 
activities can mobilize resources that exceed the capacity of the Sahrawi state and its 
ability to apply sulh due to economic inequalities. Beyond cultural analysis, there are 
also geostrategic difficulties with establishing the rule of law. The insecurity resulting 
from dependence on foreign aid and the attraction of humanitarian aid continues to 
weaken the Sahrawi legal system." 


Conclusion 


This chapter has traced the development of legal practices in the Western Sahara for 
over half a century. During this period, various configurations mainly associated with 
four logics can be found: fiqh, “urf, sulh and positive law. With regard to the colonial 
period, I have described how Spanish colonization tried to adapt these logics and 
to include them in a plural - albeit hierarchical - system, which allowed local legal 
practices to survive beyond colonial control. The administration of justice during the 
colonial period was thus situated in a context of relative autonomy. These grey areas 
left by colonization - notably associated with Islamic legal traditions - demonstrate 
that although ‘law may be essential to sovereignty ... the reversal is not necessarily true 
(Wilson 2016: 115). 

The autonomy of legal practices became a challenge for state-building, however. In 
this sense, the Polisario Front always had to negotiate with the logic of legal practice, 
giving it proper space but ensuring the primacy of the political. Settlement in the 
refugee camps led to the implementation of a wide range of legal logics inherited from 
the precolonial period, into which the Polisario Front began to be drawn as a central 
element of authority. This was especially true after the establishment of the popular 
committees. Following the ceasefire and subsequent international rebalancing, 
the Polisario Front needed to highlight the structure of the state in the face of the 
movement, giving greater exposure to positive law. The construction of the state in 
more contemporary instances involved continued negotiation with the authorities, 
although the permanence of the Sahrawi people in the camps has also led to these 
authorities’ being increasingly co-opted by the Polisario Front. 

Participation in a common process of war and state-building, as a liminal life 
experience, has contributed to the transformation of social practices. Alice Wilson 
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notes how the state movement? managed its relation to the social relations of 
the qaba il, indicating their potential compatibility in carrying out the project of 
sovereignty (2016: 89). Despite the state's efforts to control these practices, they seem 
to disappear and re-emerge over time, changing in each incarnation. 

The Polisario Front’s ability to hegemonize legal authority is evident, although 
this has occurred in a ‘legal culture’ that has traditionally distrusted state authority. 
In this changing institutional panorama, it has been possible to re-signify this plural 
set of legal practices. The practice of sulh, the relevance of which in legal systems 
in Islamic contexts should not be neglected (Othman 2007), plays a prominent 
role in this process. It has served to minimize conflicts and to maintain balance 
between heterogeneous actors. The popularization of this practice has influenced 
the reconciliation element of the diya. In turn, these practices continue to escape the 
logic of positive law, which is nonetheless gaining in populatity among the younger 
members of the refugee camps. 


Notes 


1 Initially organized as an anti-colonial front against Spanish colonialism in the 
Spanish Sahara colony in 1973. Its efforts led to the declaration of the RASD 
in 1976, following Spain's withdrawal of its former colony (which was left to 
Morocco and Mauritania) through the 'tripartite agreements' (14 November 
1975). 

2 The expression trab al-bidän translates as ‘land of the whites: The term bidán 
refers to a particular strata of the Hassaniyya-speaking populations of the western 
Saharan region, namely those of ‘free’/‘noble’ status. Following discussion with 
the editor of this volume, I have decided to use the expression ‘hassanophone 
space, in order to surpass eminently racial and hereditary status markers 
(Freire 2014). 

3 Here, the evocation of a ‘nomadic way of life’ should be understood from a cultural 
perspective in a sense that is similar to the Khaldunian notion of ‘umran badawi 
(nomadic civilization), as opposed to ‘umrän hadari (sedentary civilization). 
Although the term Bedouir has similar roots, I would like to avoid its possible 
negative connotations, in particular its relation to the French bedouin. I would also 
like to add a nuance to its direct application to Arab lineages by pointing out the 
cultural intermixing of Amazigh, African and Arab populations in the Western 
Sahara. I would like to thank Professor Abdel Wedoud Ould Cheikh for his insights 
on this subject. 

4 This can (problematically) be translated as ‘tribe’ (Stewart 2006: 239). 

5 The term “saharaui was used jointly with ‘sahariano’ as a demonym for the people 
who inhabited the colony of the Spanish Sahara. 

6 Iwouldlike to thank Juan Carlos Gimeno for introducing us. His many years 
working in the refugee camps allowed for the creation of this research team, which 
follows a collaborative methodology (Rappaport 2008). 

7 Ihave not included information on the gaba ‘il of the interviewees insofar as this was 
often not explicitly communicated to me and because in certain cases interviewees 
requested that I maintain discretion in this regard. 
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I should highlight the efforts made by CESO, the Center for Studies on Western 
Sahara of the University of Santiago de Compostela, https://www.usc.gal/es/ 
institutos/ceso/. 

For a reflection on the meaning of the word haráfin, see, for example, McDougall 
(2020) and the chapter by David Malluche in this volume. 

Throughout the interviews, this practice is referred to as “primary, to be carried out 
in order to 'avoid' appealing to justice. 

Recently published by the Centre des Etudes Sahariennes (al-Mámi 2014). 
Interview in the refugee camp of Dakha, 29 November 2017. 

Interview in the refugee camp of Bujdur, 3 April 2018. 

Among the motivations for carrying out this movement was pressure from the 
United Nations to bring the non-autonomous territories under Spanish control. 
The Spanish response, which was to make these colonies ‘provinces, initially 
mirrored that of the Salazarist regime of Portugal in the same situation (1951), 
although it should not be forgotten that the incorporation of colonial territories 
into the metropolis was a strategy used by other empires at the time, such 

as France. 

This kind of justice was already articulated in the Decreto de 23 de enero de 

1953, orgánico de la administración de justicia del Africa Occidental Espafiola, 
which indicated two types of justice, Muslim law in the Quranic Courts and 
consuetudinary law in the Consuetudinary Courts' (Yanguas Miravete 1960: 208). 
"waraqa hawla wizárat al- 'adl wa-l-shu ‘iin al-diniyya mu ‘adda bi munasabat al- 
dhikra al-khamisa wa-l-thalathin li-i làn al-jumhüriyya al- 'arabiyya al-sahrawiyya 
al-dimuqrátiyya', RASD Information Ministry Archives, Rabouni. 

The role reserved for Islamic legal practices under Spanish colonization seems to 
have been more important than that given to them under French colonization, where 
the Quranic courts had the least power and the least funding (Feria 2002: 33-4). In 
this sense, the relationship between the practice of Islam and Spanish colonization 
in the Sahara should be highlighted. An essential part of Spanish colonial discourse 
declared respect for the Islamic religion. The discourse of racial and cultural 
continuity on both sides of the Mediterranean, typical of Spanish imperialism, 

was used as an argument for the supposed appropriateness of the Spanish state's 
colonization of this region. Nonetheless, this also put the colonial relationship 

in danger (Martin- Márquez 2008), making it difficult to differentiate between 
metropolitan and colonial subjects. Only the Catholic core of the Spanish nation 
differentiated it from colonized subjects, who were essentially Muslim. Respect for 
the Islamic faith thus produced a continuous slippage that made these colonized 
subjects 'almost the same, but not quite' (Bhabha 1984: 127). 

Interviews in Smara refugee camp, 12 and 17 April 2018. 

Interview in Aousserd refugee camp, 26 November 2017, translated from Hassaniyya 
to Spanish by Lahsen Selki Sidi Buna. 

“Informe ler semestre de 1974” (El Aaiún, 7 August 1974), AGA, Cultura, 237. 
Although most of the Moroccan legal system formally rested with the local Pasha 
(governor) and the judges, there was broad judicial discretion. Concerning the 
numbers of Sahrawi people killed or disappeared under the Moroccan regime, 

“in percentage terms with respect to the whole of the population, they are close to 
those of the war in El Salvador or to countries that have suffered genocide such as 
Guatemala or East Timor (Martín Beristain and González Hidalgo 2012: 49). 
Interview in El Aaiún refugee camp camp, 21 April 2018. 
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‘waraga hawla wizárat al- 'adl wa-l-shu ‘iin al-diniyya mu ‘adda bi munásabat 
al-dhikra al-khámisa wa-l-thaläthün li-i làn al-jumhüriyya al- 'arabiyya al-sahrawiyya 
al-dimugratiyya”, RASD Information Ministry Archives, Rabouni. 

According to an IFHR report from 1979, in October 1976 there were twenty-two 
camps around Tindouf, the largest of which had 7,800 inhabitants in 660 tents. 
Of these inhabitants, 80 per cent were women and children; only 10 per cent 

of the tents were made according to the traditional nomadic Sahrawi practices 
(Mercer 1979: 18). 

Interview in Smara refugee camp, 20 October 2018. 

The organization of the refugee camps took place on two levels. The popular 
committees organized the production and day-to-day matters in the camps on behalf 
of the state. On the other hand, the cells organized political activity in the camps 
within the structure of the Polisario Front, to which all its inhabitants belonged. 
The dà 'ira was the basis of the organization of the refugee camps until the formation 
of the wilayát. 

Interview in Aousserd refugee camp, 19 March 2018, translated from Hassaniyya by 
Lahsen Selki Ssdi Buna. 

Interview in Aousserd refugee camp, 27 November 2017. 

In this regard, a qádí complained that the elimination of the justice popular 
committees meant an increase in the work to be done by the qudat since, from that 
moment on, they had to take care of not only justice through figh but also the sulh, 
which had previously been carried out by the committees. Interview in El Aaiún 
refugee camp, 21 April 2018. 

This practice, which has been described to me as ‘women’s anger, is a way in which 
wives can claim a targhibah from their husbands when they have a grievance against 
them, for example if the husband takes on a second wife against the wishes of 

the first. 

These are cases in which a husband does not wish to recognize a divorce. In such 
cases, women remain in a compromised situation since they are not officially 
divorced. 

"waraqa hawla wizarat al- adl wa-I-shu 'ün al-diniyya mu ‘adda bi munäsabat al- 
dhikra al-khamisa wa-l-thalathün li-i làn al-jumhüriyya al- 'arabiyya al-sahrawiyya 
al-dimuqrátiyya, RASD Information Ministry Archives, Rabouni. 

The constitutions can be found at Universidade de Santiago de Compostela, 
Constituciones de la Rasd, https://www.usc.gal/es/institutos/ceso/RASD- 
Constituciones.html. 

These gained new importance as a consequence of the voting censuses for the 

self- determination referendum (which would have been carried out had the peace 
plan proposed by the United Nations been successful). 

Interview in Boujdour refugee camp, 28 April 2018. 

Interview in Rabouni refugee camp, 17 October 2018. 

Interview in Rabouni refugee camp, 17 October 2018, and interviews in Smara 
refugee camp, 12 and 17 April 2018. 

Interview in Rabouni refugee camp, 17 October 2018. 

Alice Wilson also notes that some parts of the penal code redirect to the 'urf 

(2016: 108). 

Interview in El Aaiún refugee camp, 21 April 2018. 

Alice Wilson refers to the pair composed of the Polisario Front and the SADR as a 
“state movement. 
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Introduction 


The nomadic/sedentary binary, which opposes the desert, the mobile and the primitive 
to the civilized, the urban and the state, has come under question as a cultural 
construction that the West has imposed on the rest of the world (Isidoros 2018; Wilson 
2014). The deconstruction of this binary is all the more necessary in contexts where 
nomadic populations have become refugees for climatic, political and/or economic 
reasons, twentieth-century examples of which include Somali refugees in Kenya, 
Malian Tuaregs in Mauritania and Sahrawis in refugee camps in Algeria. Nomadism is 
associated with constant movements, independent domestic productions, and thus a 
highly specialized way of life and array of knowledge. Nevertheless, in some instances, 
the magnitude of the distances covered by nomadic populations is less significant than 
the Western gaze tends to imagine, and temporary sedentarization has been proven to 
be an adaptation strategy (Salzman 1980). 

On several occasions, the camps near Tindouf have been compared to the nomadic 
forms of pastoral life that existed prior to the conflict with Morocco (Caratini 2003; 
Wilson 2014). Within this context, we would like to consider the variety of the 
movements and the different magnitudes of Sahrawi nomadism. The Sahrawi's forced 
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loss of mobility due to protracted conflicts and their subsequent refugee status have 
given rise to a temporary resistance and survival strategy involving the unification 
of the qabà il (former political units based on lineage) in a ‘coalescence’ of sorts 
(Isidoros 2018). As we will argue, in order to understand nomadism in this context, 
it is necessary to approach the phenomenon from various temporal and geographic 
scales or perspectives, from the movements of the individual body, its gestures, to 
the distance of the movements of the populations. This widening of perspective is 
necessary if we are to avoid imposing Western scales of analysis, thus reproducing 
epistemic violence toward Sahrawi society (Spivak 1988). 

We will first discuss the significant elements of the firgan (sing. frig), the traditional 
Sahrawi encampments, across various scales of time and motion and in the context 
of French and Spanish colonization, revealing temporary 'sedentarization as an 
adaptive strategy stemming from traditional Sahrawi nomadic practices. We will then 
introduce elements that allow us to draw an analogy between the refugee camps and 
Sahrawi firgán. Next, in light of accounts gathered by different twentieth-century 
anthropologists, we will present, given the various regimes and temporalities of motion 
within Sahrawi pastoral nomadism prior to the conflict, the history of the Sahrawi 
refugee camps from 1975 to 1991, unveiling its temporal and spatial complexity. As a 
means of conclusion, based on the various debates that have shaken Sahrawi society 
since the 1990s and in relation to the non-linear histories of the camps, we will outline 
the apparently paradoxical immobilization of a specific part of the Sahrawi population 
as a form of nomadic movement, the apparent immobility of which derives from 
reliance on a particular (and ultimately limiting) temporal and geographic scale. This 
narrative is accompanied by numerous visual documents from the archives of the 
Sahrawi Ministry of Information, the work of anthropologists (in particular Caratini 
1989a, 1989b; Caro Baroja 1955), and our own documents. 


Sahrawi spatio-temporal organization in the 
twentieth century: Movements and gestures 


The territories inhabited by the populations that composed the Sahrawi nation at 
the time of the revolution and the creation of the SADR extends from the Senegal 
River to southern Morocco and from southern Algeria to the north, from the Atlantic 
Ocean in the west to Mali, and through present-day Mauritania. The population was 
composed of several qaba 'il (sing. qabila), imprecisely translated as ‘tribes’ in most 
Western scholarship (see Caratini 2003; Isidoros 2018; Wilson 2014). Until the Spanish 
invasion ofthe Western Sahara and the French colonization of Mauritania, Algeria and 
Morocco, the qabà il shared this territory more or less peacefully (even if conflicts over 
the control of pasturelands were frequent), coordinated until the sixteenth century by 
a pan-tribal political organization called the Ayt Arba'in, with a defined border (Awah 
2017), which disappeared under colonialism. 

These different qaba il possessed cultural habits on which present Sahrawi identity 
and nationhood projects are grounded. The spatial and temporal organization of the 
qabà il and their smaller familial units all followed regular patterns that favoured 
nomadic practices in the Saharan desert's harsh conditions. To understand the spatialities 
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associated with the Sahrawi territory and the habits of its populations, including under 
diverse colonial regimes, we must closely analyse the movements of the populations at 
each time scale. In Sahrawi nomadic practices, the territory is constantly re-enacted 
through motions and gestures that are deeply anchored and entrenched in the culture 
as survival techniques; each situation, location and season is associated with different 
forms of encampment and daily territorial organizations. By following the evolution of 
these motions and gestures, we can better understand how both colonialism and the 
protracted refugeehood of the Sahrawi have affected their nomadic mode of life. 


Motions of tents and people 


Daily motions 


Under the colonial regimes and in precolonial times, the camps were usually organized 
into firgan camps hosting people with familial ties, with slaves and sometimes with 
blacksmiths. The spatial boundaries of the frig were a half-day's walk, which means 
that one could visit another tent and be back by sunset for the evening prayer (Caratini 
1989a: 122-31). The tents were more or less aligned, depending on the distance 
between each tent, to respect the privacy of each household; the khayma (pl. khiyam), 
the traditional wool tent, was open to the north and to the south, with the east and 
west sides touching the ground. The familial ties established a genealogical hierarchy 
between the different members, and thus with regard to the tents' positions, the elderly 
living at the centre of the encampment. 

This model was the most common kind of encampment when the population was 
pasturing their livestock. Its low density allowed the entire qabila to spread and take 
advantage of the pastureland. The firgán moved several times during the year in search 
of water and food for their herds, from October to May/June (according to the evolving 
conditions and resources). 

In her anthropological research with the Rgaybát (demographically the largest 
qabila of the region), Caratini described the spatialities in which each individual 
moved around the frig. These motions are highly gendered and depend on age. Women 
stayed close to the tent (a maximum of 10 km away) to accomplish the domestic tasks 
and to care for the young, watching over the family’s goods and transforming raw 
products into food and crafts. They were also in charge of smaller livestock (mainly 
goats), with the help of the children. 

From 10 to 50 km away from the tent, at the limits of the frig, men (including free 
young men and young slaves) conducted their own activities. Here, their tasks were 
mainly related to caring for female camels in nearby pastures and bringing them back 
each night. The dawn and sunset prayer determined the time of departure and return. 

Then, from 50 to 100 km away from the tent, male slaves, hired shepherds and 
free young men took care of the male camels in the peripheral pastureland. Given 
their distance from the encampment, they didn't return to the tent every night, and 
sometimes only occasionally (less than once a month). 

Finally, the space beyond 100 km from the tent was a masculine space dedicated 
to economic trade and political decisions. This was both a highly “domestic” space 
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Panorámica de Mahbes, abril de 1974 
José Rodriguez Sosa 


Figure 3.1 Panorama of Mahbes in 1974. Photograph taken by a Spanish military during 
his service in the Western Sahara. We can see an encampment at the left of the photo, near 
the military installations. Source: La Mili en el Sahara (https://www.lamilienelsahara.net/). 


(involving the use of tents) and a de-centred political space (involving significant 
movements through the territory). This set of motions, organized around the frig, took 
place during rainy and temperate times of the year, when gathering around wells was 
not necessary (Figure 3.1). 


Seasonal motions 


In response to political, climatic, economic and safety reasons, the encampment 
took on new forms. However, these more significant tent groupings (between 50 and 
150, according to Caratini) disappeared at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
undoubtedly because of the dissolution of the Ayt Arba'in, a war council and its 
fragmentation when it made contact with the colonial authorities, which fostered the 
dissension between the gaba il and the shaykhs (Barbulo 2002). 

During the summer (when the population usually gathered around wells) or when 
the Ayt Arba' in was summoned, the tents were arranged in the form of a mahsar (pl. 
mhasir). This consisted of several firgan, with the tent of the shaykh, the most influent 
elder, at the centre of the encampment. The parallel perspective permitted a clear view, 
which allowed the population to spot potential enemies from far. In the summer, 
encampments could host four mhasir — situated at the northeast end of the area, the 
other at the northwest corner, etc. — each orientated toward the pastureland. Thus, the 
motions of the members of a family were quite similar, transforming the circles into 
quadrants. 

When family members approached cities or unsecured land for economic reasons, 
or when the density of the population was higher, the Sahrawis arranged the tents 
in a circular form (anawal). This allowed them to protect the herd from thieves at 
night. The circle was closed with a simple barrier after all the goats and camels had 
returned. A guard ensured that the tents and animals were safe. Caratini also argues 
that the anawál may correspond to a time of higher equality between the households 
(economically and politically) - a period where there were no dependent families — as 
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the circle eliminates the spatial hierarchies characteristic of the frig and the mahsar. As 
recounted by Rabiia Eslaiman Ijiar, an influential women living in the Dakhla refugee 
camp, the circle as a spatial and formal way to create equality between the members 
of a community is central to Sahrawi culture. It is used as a symbol in jewellery and 
other art forms and to create equality between guests and hosts in the quotidian ritual 
of tea-making. The first ‘protocols’ (administrative buildings) that women built in the 
refugee camps in the 1980s took this design, evoking the equality ofall in the SADR. In 
the anawal, the everyday spatialities of motion were much denser than in other forms 
of encampment, as the risks were greater. 


Life motions 


Over the years, the Sahrawi populations moved across a vast territory. Both *wedding- 
scapes (Solana Moreno 2017) and economic conditions influenced these motions, 
the magnitudes of which were highly affected by the colonial border defined at the 
Berlin Conference. While the extent of the men's movements was broader due to the 
types of tasks they were assigned, the women were far from sedentary. No patterns can 
be extracted from the work of Caro Baroja or from our discussions with the elderly 
in the Sahrawi refugee camps. Nevertheless, despite its refugee status, the Sahrawi 
population remains extremely mobile (with notable transits towards Mauritania and 
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northern Algeria), and this mobility grew with increased access to countries such as 
Spain, Syria and Cuba. 


Exceptional motions 
War and times of conflict 


During periods of war or territorial conflicts between qaba il, the members of a qabila 
would reunite in several mahsar called a halla - the camp of the emir/shaykh, the space 
of political decision-making. These spatialities allowed the Àyt Arba'in to meet and 
organize the defence of the camps and herds. In an Ayt Arba'in, all of the factions of 
the qabà ‘il were represented. A muqaddam was elected to ‘preside’ over the assembly 
and took honorific responsibility for deciding cases of internal disagreement. Beyond 
the merely defensive role of the council, the Ayt Arba'in also organized the use of 
wells and pastureland and the spatial arrangement of each encampment. This setting 
was beneficial as it permitted a common response to an immediate threat without the 
need for centralized and permanent power. While the Ayt Arba'in is the name for the 
council that summons different qabà ‘il, the same system existed on a smaller scale 
when a coordinated response was needed in a regular mahsar. 

The Ayt Arba'in (‘Council of Forty’) also produced a series of ‘laws’ standardizing 
the sentences for each crime. In an interview in May 2016, the poet Mohamed Lamin! 
gave us a copy of a manuscript written by his grandfather, Mulay Brahim Ben Omar, a 
judge and scribe for the “Council of Forty: In his book, Mohamed Ali Laman translates 
the text as follows? 


The laws and measures that were adopted by the Council of Forty were mandatory 
for the organization of the social life of the population. They took the form of 
defined requirements, among which we can cite the following: 

1. Whoever helps or takes sides, even with his father or brother, or any other 
person, must provide dinner and lunch to each of the members of the Council 
of Forty separately. 

2. Whoever threatens another with a sword shall be punished by having to pay 
five mathagil (pesos). 

3. Whoever threatens another with a gun will be sanctioned with a five-pesos fine. 
If he harms another, he will have to surrender a two-year-old camel, and if he 
causes death, he will have to pay monetary compensation. 

4. Whoever unjustly seizes the fortune of his neighbor will be sanctioned, and 
those who are accomplices will have to surrender a two-year-old camel and 
return everything that was stolen. 

5. Whoever denies justice to one who asks for it must pay ten pesos. 

6. Whoever enters another's khayma with the intent to corrupt, as the corrupt 
do to women, must surrender a pregnant camel; those who are found to have 
committed infidelity with a foreigner must pay five pesos each, as long as they 
were not found in the same bed, in which case each must provide a pregnant 
camel and will receive one hundred lashes, in addition to the punishments 
provided for in the law. 
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7. Anyone who breaks an agreement with a Muslim, whoever he may be, or who 
has broken the rules of the Qur'àn, as well as those who helped him to do so, 
must hand over ten pregnant camels and return to the victim his belongings 
or whatever was taken from him. 

8. Whoever strikes his neighbor must hand over a two-year-old camel, and if he 
leaves a black eye he must hand over another two-year-old camel and must 
provide dinner to the Council of Forty. Any clan that helps another clan to 
break the law shall be punished by having to surrender ten pregnant camels. 

9. Any person who plunders his neighbor's belongings, whether found elsewhere 
or at his place of dwelling, must pay one hundred silver pesos and must return 
what he has consumed or plundered to its owner. 

10. Any person who, in self-defense, causes the death of a member ofa tribe shall 
not assume any penalty if the victim is proven to be guilty of assault, and the 
tribe shall be responsible for compensation. 

(Laman 2022)? 


Spanish colonialism 


The borders established between the Spanish- and the French-dominated area 
limited nomadic practices, particularly in periods of drought. In these times, 
the peripheral pastureland was essential to free grazing and to providing enough 
resources for the herds and the people. Insofar as they prohibited the movements 
of the Sahrawis, the borders intensified the consequences of drought. Beyond this, 
the borders gained a strategic and political significance for the Sahrawis when they 
fought against the French Army, which had invaded the Sahara from the Mauritanian 
side (Eastern Border).* They could withdraw across the Spanish border, where they 
were protected by the Spanish metropolitan decision to prohibit the persecution of 
Sahrawi dissidents in the Spanish Sahara (Martínez Milán 2003). The fighting ended 
in 1934, the year called “Melgá Lahkama (literally, a meeting of governments) by the 
Sahrawi. 

After the conflict between the French and the Spanish armies ceased, the anawal 
and the mahsar completely disappeared from everyday encampment models. 
The frig developed markedly insofar as the direct threats to tents and herds had 
disappeared, as the Spanish enacted institutions to create a dialogue between the 
qaba ‘il from the Western Sahara and to find consensus through centralization (which 
they would later use to provoke dissent. Without the need to protect themselves 
from robbery or attack, the familial units navigated more freely across the land, 
rendering the mahsar and the anawal obsolete and leading to the emergence of 
trans-qabá ‘il firgán. 

At this time, the colonial cities in Spanish Sahara were small. Until 1934, the Spanish 
army couldn't reach Smara; only border checkpoints and the homes of the ‘indigenous 
soldiers’ existed. These positions were abandoned by the Spanish authorities during 
the war in 1957-1958 (see the chapter by López Bargados in this volume) so that Spain 
could concentrate its forces in the cities. As a consequence of the terrible droughts 
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at the end of 1950 and the beginning of 1960, in addition to Spain's contribution to 
sedentarization, theimmobilization ofthe Sahrawi and their settlement around colonial 
cities developed rapidly. Through a process that can hardly be called ‘sedentarization, 
the families maintained urban-rural lifestyles, living for part of the year in the badiyya 
(pastureland/‘countryside’) and investing in farming resources. 

Nevertheless, another type of camp emerged, prompted by Spanish policies 
(Bengochea Tirado 2019). Their location was imposed, and thus the camps were not 
organized as mahsar (around the presence of an elder). During colonization, Spain 
aimed to sedentarize the Sahrawi population so as to educate them and better control 
them (Portillo 2019). As such, they used a Sahrawi workforce to build roads and extract 
resources (such as phosphates from the mines of Bucraa). In this photographic series, 
we see the parallel development of colonial cities/military installations and the growth 
of Sahrawi encampments on their margins (Hodges 1983: 130-2). 

In the 19605, on the site of the first encampment, the Spanish government installed 
housing programmes, hoping to fully sedentarize the population (Rodriguez and 
Barrado Timón 2015), accompanied by different institutions aiming to ‘civilize’ the 
population based on the Spanish model (Bengochea Tirado 2019). The cities of the 
Western Sahara grew significantly, and a large segment of the Sahrawi population 
moved to find work and food due to severe droughts coupled with the spreading of a 
disease that killed entire herds of camels. Nevertheless, the Sahrawis commonly said 
that men were living in the cities to work but that the women and the extended family 
remained in the pasturelands. The Spanish census of 1974, used by MINURSO as a 
basis for the preparation of a list of voters for the promised independence referendum, 
is still debated, particularly with regard to the percentage of ‘sedentarized’ Sahrawis it 
reports, even if it is generally accepted that the majority of them were still labelled as 
nomadic. 


The Oum Dreyga encampments 


From 1970, a large part of the Sahrawi population who lived near the colonial cities left 
for Oum Dreyga, a riverbed in the centre of the colony ofthe Western Sahara. Following 
repression by the Spanish army against civil movements and strikes for independence, 
which began in El Aaiún from 14 to 20 June 1970, the population was worried about a 
possible invasion of Mauritania from the south and of Morocco from the north, as both 
claimed sovereignty over the territory. Thus, from 1970 to 1975, until the phosphate 
bombing ofthe civil population by the Moroccan army, whole families began to install 
themselves in this region, where wells had been dug. According to Rabiia Eslaiman 
Ijiar and Gurba Mohamed Lehbib, two elderly women with whom we spoke in the 
refugee camps and who lived in the camps of Oum Dreyga, the families settled quite 
freely along the riverbed, in the form of firgán. As most had left some of their goods 
behind, the tents were largely made of light white cotton structures customarily used 
for newlyweds. Their construction was faster and easier, and as most of the herds had 
died out by then, women didn't have enough camel hair to manufacture the traditional 
khayma. 
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Prior to this, Oum Dreyga had been largely uninhabited, as the available water 
was too deep underground and mostly inaccessible through the techniques available 
to the Sahrawi. Thanks to Spanish pumps and tools, they could dig new wells and 
survive in the area for several years. When the Spanish army left without warning, 
Mauritania and Morocco invaded the Western Sahara, and thousands of people 
from all cities joined the camp. According to our information, these camps were 
highly dense and lasted until the Polisario Front left for the region of Tindouf. Oum 
Dreyga, like Tifariti and other Sahrawi encampments, was bombed with napalm 
and white phosphates by the Moroccan air force in February 1976 (Martín Beristain 
2015: 17-28). 

Throughout the first three-quarters of the twentieth century, the forms of 
encampment and movement of the Sahrawi nomadic population evolved significantly 
due to climatic conditions on the one hand and as a consequence of Spanish and 
French colonialism on the other. As such, the motions and gestures implied in 
Sahrawi nomadism were multiple and heterogeneous. The Sahrawis currently living 
in the refugee camps are claiming their right to nomadism (as well as their right to 
call themselves nomads), even though they have been physically immobilized for over 
forty years. In the face of international observers' fascination' with the refugee camps, 
which have become increasingly subject to the Western gaze, we must further consider 
the possibility of ‘immobile nomadism, which would seem to characterize the current 
mode of life of Sahrawi refugees. 


Figure 3.2 According to different interlocutors this photography represents the camp 
where the proclamation of the RASD took place in February 1976. O Archives of the 
Ministry of Information of the RASD. 
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An immobile nomadism? 


Is the settling of the Sahrawi in the refugee camps an evolution of their form of 
nomadism? Does nomadism cease to exist in contexts of immobilization? The 
SADR, like the Sahrawi refugees, claims a right to call its people nomads, despite 
their protracted refugeehood. Along these lines, some scholars have argued that the 
refugee camps were built on the model of the nomadic encampment, and thus that 
this forced 'sedentarization' is a temporary adaptive strategy (Marx 1980) to deal with 
the present situation (see in particular Isidoros 2018). We wish to contribute to this 
debate by first dismantling the assumption that the refugee camps have a linear history 
of development, unveiling the multiplicity of motions across the hamada of Tindouf 
and between the camps, and then by introducing insights from internal debates within 
Sahrawi society on the politics of the camps' materialities. 


The analogy between the refugee camps and the 
frig: Realities and limits 


The relationship between nomadism and sedentarization had been shown to be more 
complex than it first appears. There is no progress from nomadism to sedentarism, 
from mobility to settlement, as the use of the pejorative term ‘tribe’ associated 
with nomadism implies. An extensive literature has attempted to deconstruct this 
opposition (see, among others, Humphrey and Sneath 1999; focusing more closely 
on the Mauritanian and Sahrawi contexts, see Bonte 2007; López Bargados 2003; 
Mundy 2007; Villasante-de Beauvais 1998). Sedentary and nomadic communities 
are interdependent, the one developing on the margins of the other. The transition 
from a nomadic way of life to a sedentarized one involves a broader type of socio- 
cultural change than mere immobilization (Salzman 1980), is reversible, and contains 
ambiguities (Marx 1980). 

The Sahrawis have been involved in this dynamic throughout their history, from 
movements of significant magnitude to partial immobility, the sedentarization process 
being emphasized by the politics of Spanish colonialism. Long engaged in trans- 
Saharan trade routes and the development of several qsür (economic centres on the 
routes), in parallel with the gaba il from Mauritania, the Sahrawi population has 
historically settled several times as a tactical strategy for survival, as in Oum Dreyga. 

One particularity of the new Sahrawi state is that the structure created to govern 
the camps is not unfamiliar to the system of the Ayt Arba'in (Mahmud Awah 2017) 
and that the election of the national parliament or council of elders suggests that 
“the visual image is different, but the idea remains the same” (Isidoros 2018: 233). 
Thus, the adoption of a Western nation-state model is mainly tied to an imported 
vocabulary, as the Sahrawi state model is grounded in an image of a detribalized 
nomadic ideal. 

Alice Wilson has emphasized the ambiguity of the Sahrawi encampments, which 
lie somewhere between being refugee camps and being nomadic encampments 
(2014). While several of their features suggest their standing as ‘traditional’ refugee 
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camps - such as the constraint of movement due to conflict (an extension of the 
restrictions posed by colonial borders), political control over the populations and 
the disappearance of the domestic mode of production characteristic of Sahrawi 
nomadic pastoralism - Wilson notes, following Caratini, that the layout of the 
camps can be interpreted as firgán situated between the square forms of a mahsar (in 
response to the war situation) and the circular shape of the anawal (signaling radical 
equality between members). This fusion of the two forms resulted in the grid-like 
layout of each dà ira, while organizing them in a circle around the administrative 
buildings. This is despite the fact that the refugee camps are not called firgán in the 
Sahrawi lexicon, but rather the eminently Arabic word al-mukhayyam (Wilson 2014: 
15-16), which means 'the tented place. Nor can they be considered sedentary spaces, 
as they remain, despite the protracted conflict, spaces and states of exception that 
also constitute a fundamental right of refugees from which exception is constantly 
re-enacted as a political means of struggle (Lafontaine Carboni and Gimeno 
Martin 2020). 

Isidoros also insists on a further persistent dimension of nomadic encampment 
in the refugee camps: the capacity of the tents to coalesce, a capacity of fusion and 
fission among a group of individuals, enacting a moving political constellation and 
forming a ‘tented-state’ (Isidoros 2018: 235). Arguing on this dimension, she insists 
that the public space' of the camp was created for the international humanitarian 
programme that 'echoes emptily' (Isidoros 2018: 214) when it leaves in the 
summer. This constellation is based on the fact that in the nomadic culture of the 
Sahrawis, one tent always moves toward another, and this motion is at the basis of 
the emergent quality of their political power. Furthermore, this nation-building as 
tent-dwellers began prior to the exodus to the region of Tindouf (and thus prior to 
the construction of the “public infrastructure), when the Sahrawis began to claim 
their right to independence in the 1960s. As Isidoros argues, this moving political 
space - a space provided by women's tents and hospitality, blurring the traditional 
opposition between states and different qaba ‘il, nomadism and sedentarism, citizens 
and refugees - characterizes the persistent presence of nomadism in the changing 
culture of the Sahrawi, suggesting an analogy between the refugee camps and the 
nomadic encampments. 


Motions and spatial histories of the refugee camp (1975-1991) 


Looking closely at the motions of the Sahrawi in the refugee camps, there are 
myriad surviving forms of the pastoral way of life. A further scale that we can also 
acknowledge is the non-linearity of the spatial histories and motions of the refugee 
camps as a whole in the first two decades of the camps’ existence. Building on the little 
information we have on this period, international observers have tended to describe 
this history in terms of a linear development. Nevertheless, the camps did move 
several times through the hamada of Tindouf to search for safety and resources (water 
and firewood). Thus, in the following we offer insights into these motions based on a 
series of discussions held with elderly women in February/March 2020 in the refugee 
camps of Smara and Dakhla. 
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Territorial motions 


There is now an extensive body of literature on the political and armed struggles of the 
Sahrawi against Moroccan occupation from a political science perspective (Mundy 
2007) and from a counter-historical perspective (see, among others, Gimeno Martín 
and Robles Picón 2015). Some anthropologists have intensely studied the identity 
and cultural transformation of Sahrawi society through exile and revolution (among 
others, see Caratini 2003; Gimeno Martín 2007; Isidoros 2018). The camps have even 
been analysed from an urbanistic perspective (Herz 2013). Nevertheless, the memories 
and histories of the refugee camps in themselves have not been addressed. From the 
hamada of Tindouf, the Sahrawis, the great majority of which (around 90 per cent) 
are women, have outlined and performed the camps and the nation-state that is to 
govern it. 

‘Thus, the history of the refugee camps encompasses much more than the settling of 
the population in a single place and the steady growth of infrastructure. Almost all of 
these eminently nomadic camps and their spatialities have disappeared; the harshness 
of the climate coupled with the flimsiness of the installations mean that barely any 
traces have been left behind. In addition, none of the motions, gestures and spatialities 
enacted by women have been archived or recorded (Lafontaine Carboni 2021). 

After the Spanish left without warning on 30 October 1975, Mauritania and 
Moroccos armies simultaneously invaded the Western Sahara. Thousands of Sahrawis, 
both in cities and in pastureland, suddenly had to leave the territory, as they did not 
want to live under another colonial regime. We don't know precisely how many people 
arrived in the precarious refugee camps installed in the region of Tindouf from 1975 to 
1976; the number is thought to be around sixty thousand. At first, there were no tents 
to protect the families from the heat during the day and from the cold at night. Despite 
help from Algerian authorities, the population was lacking almost all necessities. As 
most of the men were at war in the disputed territories, women began to organize 
political cells and committees to improve living conditions with the Polisario. As water 
and firewood were lacking, and as remaining in the open air was unsafe (the Moroccan 
army could attack using planes), they decided to spread throughout the hamada of 
Tindouf. At this point, the population was already partly spread out but disorganized; 
some of them first settled in the camps of Bir Taoulat and Bir Jaoulat (on the Algerian 
border), which existed until the beginning of 1974. Others had already lived for years 
in Ouenet Bellagra - which would later become Dakhla, a well-known site for nomads 
as water there is less than one metre underground - because they felt insecure in the 
territory of the Western Sahara. Others settled in Bou Garfa, south of Rabouni, where 
a relative abundance of water permitted them to begin agricultural experimentations. 

Thus, following the founding ofthe SADR, the population was dispersed throughout 
the hamada, in places where firewood and water could be found and in the riverbeds, 
to reduce their visibility from afar. In order to do so, they developed a scalable system 
of barrios, dawa ‘ir (sing. da ira) and wilayat (sing. wilaya) to organize the camps food 
supplies, distribution and autonomous administration without the help of external 
or foreign institutions and NGOs. The result was the establishment of the camps of 
Asebti North and Asebti South (which would later change location and join to become 
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Smara), with two dawaá ‘ir each, the camp of Ed Jal (at the north of Smara, which would 
later be relocated to El Aaiún), also with two dawaá ‘ir, the camp of Enubke (renamed 
El Aaiún), with four dawa ir, the camp of Ouad Lhme, with three dawa ‘ir, and the 
camp of Ouenet Bellagra? They also created the camp of Grarrat Lentilaga, literally 
the camp ‘for the immigrants, for newcomers who would then be assigned a tent in 
another camp. Each da 'ira and barrio was relocated with the aim of finding resources 
and safety. In 1978, they were renamed to organize the return to the Western Sahara; 
each wiläya now bears the name of an administrative region of the Western Sahara, 
and each da 'ira bears the name of a smaller administrative unit around a city. Further 
infrastructure was later built, such as the womens school and the national hospital. 

For over a decade, the Sahrawi population in exile moved through the hamada to 
improve their living conditions. None of these movements ever stopped entirely; for 
example, one of Dakhlas dawa ‘ir was relocated to the wilaya of Smara in 2012 due to 
desert encroachment. 


Spatialities of the camps: Analogies to former encampment models 


As Caratini and Wilson have underscored, the Sahrawi refugee camps were built on 
the basis of a productive ambiguity between the political ideals of the newborn SADR 
and nomadic pastoralist values. While the administrative model was inspired by the 
Algerian system of governance and enacts a return to the occupied territories, aligning 
it with national ambitions (in terms of education, health, social services, police, etc.), 
the spatiality and arrangement of the tents was defined and inspired by the mahsar 
and anawal models. In 1976, with the foundation of the SADR, a series of laws were 
enacted on the spatial layout with a view to detribalizing society and promoting 
radical equality among the Sahrawis. 

These regulations were precise and lasted until 1991, the year of the ceasefire with 
Morocco, when a general relaxation occurred. In this model, the reference to the 
anawális only metaphoric; by promoting the ‘detribalization’ of society, the SADR and 
the popular congress prohibited grouping tents according to qabila membership. No 
hierarchies existed between the tents, and as such the equality enacted by the circular 
form was re-enacted in another spatial setting. Along these lines, familial groupings 
were also largely prohibited until the mid-1980s, after the strikes in Dakhla. 

On the contrary, we can hypothesize that the spatialities of the camp were 
borrowed from the mahsar encampment structure. The tents had to be aligned on the 
north/south and west/east axes. This alignment permitted fluid mobility throughout 
the camps and an unobstructed view of the desert (and thus of any oncoming enemy 
attacks). In addition, the proximity between the tents (around 4 metres), as in the 
mahsar, fostered solidarity between the households thanks to the circulation of goods, 
information and help. One of the significant shifts between the spatialities of the 
mahsar and the refugee camps is that, due to the protracted armed conflict and the 
absence of men, who were occupied on the battlefront, the camps and the family were 
up to that point matrilocal; husbands would move into the tents of their wives, who 
traditionally lived in close proximity to their mothers’ khiyám. The absence of men 
profoundly changed the gendered division of labour during the wartime effort, as the 
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women had to manage the wiláyát and barrios in their husbands' absence. These new 
dynamics between the tents and politics in the encampments were characterized by 
what Konstantina Isidoros called a ‘political economy of affection’ (Isidoros 2018: 76). 
The grid-like organization of the camp did not seem to follow common international 
models for refugee camp construction, instead resembling the traditional mahsar, an 
exceptional form of encampment enacted in times of war, danger or for the temporary 
unification of the qabila. Prior to the development of public infrastructure, which 
was secondary, this model further entrenched their status as ideal refugees (Fiddian- 
Qasmiyeh 2014). 

While it would be inaccurate to say that the refugee camps, the al-mukhayyam, 
are nomadic encampments, we can nevertheless underscore the ‘genetic dynamism' 
associated both with the mahsar encampments and with the firgan throughout the 
twentieth century and the encampments of the hamada of Tindouf. The camps can 
be interpreted as exceptional spatialities enacted to unify the qaba il, derived from 
nomadic qaba 'il-centred traditions and built upon the ideal of radical egalitarianism 
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Figure3.3 Diagram ofthe organization of the camp of Ouenet Bellagra (Dajla since 1978). 
All the dairas were outlined by rows of stones from which we can find traces at some places. 
Source: Julien Lafontaine Carboni. 
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as a temporary (and essentially reversible) strategy for survival and adaptation. 
In this sense, through the lens of the long history of Sahrawi culture, this relative 
immobilization does not lie in tension with nomadic culture and its perpetuation over 
generations. On the contrary, the maintenance of affective and material dimensions of 
nomadism, despite the lower mobility of the Sahrawi population - whose movements 
have been reduced only in terms of magnitude - outlines the existence of new forms 
of Sahrawi nomadism in exile. These magnitudes of nomadism are deeply inscribed 
in the history of the twentieth century, a period in which the pastoralist population 
reinvented forms of nomadism and economic/ecological modes of life as a strategic 
adaptation for survival. Moreover, this portrays a strategy for reclaiming and resisting 
attempts to undermine their status as refugees, a necessary political subjectivity used 
to legitimate and pursue their struggle for self-determination. 


Conclusion: The short-circuiting of knowledge circulation 


Beyond the spatial analogy and the inscription ofthe refugee camps in a broader spatial 
history of Sahrawi culture, Sahrawi nomadism is an entire socio-cultural set of gestures 
and motions, from tea-making to the ways in which the tents have been positioned in 
relation to each other. The material culture ofthe Sahrawi evolved in exodus, shaped by 
the economic and material reality; among other factors, the absence of herds of camels 
and goats rendered the maintenance of the traditional khayma impossible. As such, 
with a view to sustaining their nomadic culture, numerous Sahrawis refused, for a 
time, to improve their quality of life as refugees; as they argued, replacing the lightness 
of the firgán with individual blocks built of sand bricks - for kitchens, bathrooms, 
and ‘living rooms - jeopardized their right to claim to belong to a nomadic culture. 
For the same reason that the Sahrawi have refused (and continue to refuse) to call 
the refugee camps cities; they have resisted building infrastructure and undertaking 
material improvements to their households. Just as their status as refugees and the 
acknowledgement of the camps as refugee camps is a right, the nomadic continuation 
oftheir culture is also a right, despite their protracted refugeehood and immobilization. 
This persistence reflects their unyielding will for self-determination as a people and 
sends a message to those who are working to improve the situation. 

This perseverance is part of a political project that articulates modernity and 
nomadism. The Sahrawi project promoted by the Polisario Front and by the institutions 
of the SADR has sought to break with institutions of the past that are typical of 
Bedouin societies, where the segmentation of the social structure was accompanied by 
a classificatory system in which artisans and slaves occupied an inferior position. This 
entailed the rejection of their tribal condition and of slavery, which were abolished 
with the aim of building a society in which all people are equal. The struggle for the 
self-determination of the Sahrawi people has been accompanied by their will to mould 
themselves into a modern society. However, the nomadic condition of Sahrawi society, 
which we have highlighted here as its central cultural feature, has in a sense redeemed 
the term ‘Bedouin: Its positive significance, associated with freedom of movement, 
denotes a radical freedom of thought (within the framework of a nomadic and Muslim 
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culture). In this way, the term 'Bedouin' has been reclaimed in ways that resist the 
tendency toward ‘abjection’ that is often at play when it is situated within the global 
hierarchy of values of the contemporary world (Peutz 2011). 

Although we can argue that the spatialities of the refugee camps are inscribed 
in nomadic culture as an exceptional constellation of tents, we must nevertheless 
emphasize that nomadic culture isnt based solely on the presence of physical 
movements. In this contribution, we have not emphasized the movements of individual 
Sahrawis since their exodus, despite their significant mobility - notably to Mauritania 
and the occupied territories, to liberated territories, to European countries and allied 
countries such as Cuba (through Algeria) and even inside the camps themselves for 
work or weddings. Beyond these movements, we argue that, in addition to the spatial 
analogy between the refugee camps and the nomadic encampments, the coalescence 
ofthe tents (Isidoros 2018) and the unification of the qaba 'il as an adaptive strategy for 
survival and independence is now the main argument for the existence of new forms 
of Sahrawi nomadism. 

The biggest threat to Sahrawi nomadic culture isn't immobilization but the short- 
circuiting of the dissemination of pastoralist knowledge, which lies at the heart of 
their culture. Sahrawi nomadism is at base a set of motions: cultural and ecological 
practices that ground a collective capacity to survive, exist and freely develop in the 
harsh conditions of the Western Sahara. To the extent that they become dependent 
on the international neoliberal economic system, however, these networks, based on 
oral and embodied knowledge circulation, risk losing their strength and resiliency. 
The very motions that constitute their knowledge, spatialities and practices can 
be sustained despite their immobilization. Nevertheless, they would seem to be 
further endangered by the increasing imposition of a neoliberal economy on the 
refugee camps, justified on the grounds of improving living conditions and thus 
using the same mechanisms on which colonial Spain relied to acquire a cheap 
workforce. 
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Notes 


1 Mohamed Lamin Mehdi Mulay Zein participated in the attack on Nouakchott, a 
legendary assault in the struggle for Sahrawi independence in which Luali Mustapha 
Sayed was wounded and imprisoned in Mauritania, where he eventually died in 
June 1976. 

2 The forthcoming book Sáhara Occidental. Sociedad y Cultura (2022) is now being 
translated to Spanish by Mohamed Abdelfatah. 

3 Translation into English by the authors. 
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4 Sincethe Berlin Conference in 1885, the French Army stopped its operations at 
the Rio de Oro, which marked the border between the Spanish Sahara and French 
West Africa. In 1932, after the French Army was attacked by the Saharan resistance 
in Oum Tounsi (80 km north of Nouakchott), the French prepared a plan to 
more consistently conquer parts of northwestern Sahara. In the following years 
French colonial efforts produced cartographic descriptions of northern Mauritania 
and southern Western Sahara, starting to more actively control this territory 
(see Caratini 2003). 

5 This information results from a series of interviews and discussions led by Lahsen 
Selki Sidi Buna and Julien Lafontaine Carboni in the refugee camps in February/ 
May 2020 on the history of the refugee camps between 1975 and 1991. The results 
of this research will be presented in the forthcoming PhD thesis of Julien Lafontaine 
Carboni. 
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[he flexible use of democracy in an Islamic 
Republic: The case of the Mauritanian President 
Abdel Aziz (2009-2019) 


Elemine Ould Mohamed Baba Moustapha 
University of Nouakchott 


The protesters associated with the social movement that some call “the second Arab 
Spring (Ayoob 2019) gathered around the slogan ‘All, meaning all” (Kullkun ya ‘ni 
kullkun), calling for the removal of all politicians, without exception, from governing 
positions. This chapter investigates whether the contempt for political elites felt by large 
segments of various populations scattered throughout the southern Mediterranean 
served as an inspiration for Mauritanian President Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz 
(hereafter Aziz), who, after coming to power in 2007 (officially elected in 2009), 
decided to launch a direct attack on the country's former ruling class. 

Azizs answer to prominent Mauritanian politician Ould Khatri - a political leader 
from the eastern regions of the country who promptly offered his services in the 
aftermath of Azizs coup détat - may be revealing in this respect: ‘I do not need you 
[i.e. authority figures and politicians] to run the country anymore: This statement put 
an end to the Mauritanian 'tradition' of governance by an unchanging political elite 
with a grip on the reins of power, in some cases since the country's independence in 
1960. This radical attitude, hardly expected of a putschist seeking support,! may in 
truth have been a Machiavellian exploitation of the unpopularity of politicians, who 
were often seen as opportunistic and willing to acquiesce to any ruling power in order 
to maintain the privileges provided by this patronage system. Aziz surfed the populist 
wave that allowed him to dominate the political scene by virtually eliminating a de 
facto unpopular ruling class while assuming what can only be described, as we will see, 
as authoritarian rule over Mauritania ‘dressed up’ as a democracy. 

What explains the ascension to power of this ex-general, who has marked 
Mauritanias political landscape for the past fifteen years?? Can it be associated 
with ‘strongman’ forms of neopatrimonialism (see Bratton and Van de Walle 1994: 
474-5, who classify Mauritania as a “military oligarchy’) or with the hybridization of 
power, as defined by Dufy and Thiriot (2013; see also Driscoll 2020)? Perhaps it is 
comparable to the pretorianism described by Abdel Wedoud Ould Cheikh and the 
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so-called Sultanian form of governance, supposedly explained by the notion that 
Mauritanians are intrinsically predisposed to ‘despotic rulers (Ould Cheikh 2003, 
2006)? Far from this line of questioning, most of the authors who have addressed 
the Mauritanian context in recent years have focused on the political reality and on 
statements evoking economic and diplomatic questions on both a local and a global 
scale - recurrent coups, institutional crises, the populist nature of President Aziz’s 
campaign, the destabilization of the region and its consequences for militant activities 
and drug trafficking. The dynamics of political promotion and social mobility were 
noted more than twenty years ago by Zekeria Ould Ahmed Salem (1998), who referred 
in particular to the ‘ascension routes of the haräfin elite? Antil and Lesourd (2014) 
have provided an account of the different facets of Aziz’s policies* and his form of 
government, emphasizing, in an article with the telling title 'I must control everything; 
the ‘highly centralized and vertical character of his governance (2014: 275). Despite 
their familiarity with the subject, however, these authors mainly stress the continuity of 
his methods ofexercising power (through the manipulation ofethnic identities, regional 
interests and tribal allegiances), which, according to them, were not so different from 
those used by his predecessors. In this chapter, I will offer arguments to the contrary 
by analysing President Aziz's will to remove an entire political class from power, thus 
characterizing his reign as a rupture with Mauritanias postcolonial political traditions. 
This action proved decisive to Aziz’s legitimation, but the processes he engaged with 
require further exploration, beyond describing Aziz's actions as an attempt to create 
a new ruling class — or indeed, in Azizs own words, ‘a new Mauritania — via ‘tacit 
lustration. In this vein, it seems relevant to reconsider his centralizing tendencies and 
the autocratic inflections that marked his presidency. 

This study draws on empirical data, including Azizs speeches, the administrative 
and legal acts of his government, and further analysis of his actions, notably towards 
the local political elite. The political class is here defined as “actors who hold positions 
of power or political resources (ministerial posts or elected offices) and who are likely, 
in a Weberian sense, to earn their living off thenY (Genieys 2006: 133). The chapter 
begins with an overview of the categories and typologies of transitional power in 
general, proceeding to the presentation and analysis of the Mauritanian context under 
President Aziz. 


Intermediate political categories 


The governance exercised by President Aziz between 2009 and 2019 can be seen 
as a particular use of the democratic system, quite different in practice from that 
which he claimed to promote. Behind formally democratic structures we can easily 
observe autocratic practices that make it appropriate to characterize this regime as 
an intermediate or hybrid one, falling somewhere between the democratic and the 
autocratic. 

Such regimes are studied by the emerging discipline of transitology, which, as the 
name suggests, is dedicated to examining forms of political power that are no longer 
dictatorships but not yet democracies - many of which first arose in the shift away 
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from totalitarianism in Eastern Europe (Saxonberg and Linde 2003), Latin America 
(Brinks et al. 2014) and Africa from the beginning of the 1990s (for the West African 
Sahel, see Villalón 2010). Transitology presupposes in principle that the regimes in 
question are evolving towards democratization. This has often been far from the case, 
however, with significant setbacks leading to a return to totalitarian rule, in some cases 
even leading to civil war (Dufy and Thiriot 2013; Levitsky and Way 2002). 

To designate the regimes of this grey zone, “for which the qualification of a 
totalitarian regime did not apply in all rigor; some authors have introduced the 
concept of authoritarianism (Droz-Vincent 2004: 946). To further emphasize the 
hybrid nature of these powers, researchers have specifically evoked the concept of neo- 
patrimonialism, which combines traditional heritage with modern state institutions 
while manifesting a tendency to conflate the public and the private sphere (Brossier 
2019). This category of governance, previously applied mainly to sub-Saharan African 
countries, has gradually expanded to embrace most mixed-regime countries outside 
the West. 

One of the most extreme expressions of neopatrimonialism is dictatorship in 
which a single individual governs the entire state apparatus, gradually reducing the 
power held by institutions and other elements of the political system. Their monopoly 
on power and the elimination of opponents generally allows such leaders to declare 
themselves president for life (Bratton and Van de Walle 1994). This weakening of 
democracy directly undermines the usual path established by transitology (one 
towards democracy) and may signal a need for the new category of ‘post-transition, in 
which formal compliance with the standard criteria of democratic life is accompanied 
by a substantive movement beyond forms and labels (Dufy and Thiriot 2013). This 
formal respect for democratic rules runs parallel to totalitarian acts. 

Although elections in such states are regularly held and generally free of widespread 
fraud, incumbents routinely abuse state resources, deny the opposition adequate 
media coverage, harass opposition candidates and their supporters, and in some cases 
manipulate electoral results. Journalists, opposition politicians and other government 
critics may be spied on, threatened, harassed or arrested. Members of the opposition 
may be jailed, exiled or - less frequently - even assaulted or murdered. Regimes 
characterized by such abuses cannot be called democratic. Rather than openly 
violating democratic rules (for example by banning or repressing the opposition and 
the media), incumbents are more likely to use bribery, co-optation and more subtle 
forms of persecution (through tax authorities, compliant judiciaries and other state 
agencies) to legally” harass, persecute and extort cooperative behaviour from critics 
(Levitsky and Way 2002: 53). 

This type of competitive authoritarianism falls under a category that combines 
“free elections with the authoritarian use of power, the cornerstone of which “is the 
unequal access of parties to financial, media and legal resources[,] inequality that 
largely undermines the opportunities available to the opposition to contest by the 
ballot the domination of the ruling elites (Dufy and Thiriot 2013: 24). Yet another 
political category, that of ‘defective democracy; is also relevant in this regard. In this 
context, we may be witnessing a gradual shift from the 'democratic transitions model 
to other types of power structures, which further undermines the notion that the 
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regimes studied by transitology are moving toward the implementation of democratic 
institutions (Droz-Vincent 2004; Levitsky and Way 2002). 

In this critique of transitology, the fundamental question regarding adherence 
to democratic norms is complicated by the extent to which the regimes in question, 
supposedly moving towards democratization, continue to demonstrate a decidedly 
authoritarian inflection. This tension is in part explained by the longevity of these 
regimes and their apparent 'stability' (Droz-Vincent 2004: 963). 

It is important to emphasize that the inefficiency of the opposition also plays a key 
role in the ‘normalized’ political and institutional landscape that is undermined by 
autocrats. It is no longer the opposition that threatens the longevity of authoritarian 
powers but their inability to secure a monopoly on the distribution of material 
resources and the manipulation of the levers of legitimacy. In order to grasp the 
reasons for the resilience of authoritarianism, various mechanisms must be described 
and analysed. Given that democracy in its ideal form cannot be described as standard 
practice in most countries - which are usually more concerned with security than with 
fully realizing democratic norms - it is necessary to look at how these systems function 
and their strategies for intervening in different segments of society and the economy. 
It is equally important to question the dynamics of these political regimes since, as 
Genieyes (2006: 139) confirms, 'the transformation of the social structure of the elite, 
as an adaptation to changes in society, has always been regarded as a reliable indicator 
of regime change. 

In the remainder of this chapter, these approaches will be applied comparatively to 
the Mauritian case, with the aim of better understanding how President Aziz exploited 
a well-known set of processes to secure legitimacy and ensure a quasi-monopoly on 
authority while keeping up democratic appearances - a form of window dressing that 
was crucial to his relationship with Western partners. 


The (populist) fight against mismanagement 


Azizs inauguration was marked by a series of populist measures, including the 
allocation of plots of land, a reduction of the price of essential goods, major road works 
and bringing water and electricity to the poorest districts of Nouakchott (El Haycen 
2016: 22). He gave himself the moniker ‘president of the poor’ (ra'is al-fuqara’), 
indicating his primary commitment to the more disadvantaged among the population 
(Makhmutova 2020: 610; Villasante Cervello 2013: 17). His announcements and 
promises were usually made in the presence of large crowds and took place while 
visiting hospitals, construction sites and at political meetings while touring the country. 

Independence Day celebrations presented another special opportunity for Aziz 
to announce his agenda.* His speeches centred on several key issues, some of which 
borrowed heavily from positions previously taken by the opposition, such as the 
topic of diplomatic relations with Israel, his ‘anti-system’ stance and his focus on 
social inequities (against the backdrop of the ‘president of the poor’ narrative). Other 
common themes of his public addresses included the fight against mismanagement 
and the valorization of anti-colonial resistance - promises that were portrayed as part 
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of a fearless crusade against the political elite who had preceded him and who, in his 
opinion, were responsible for the populations current penury. The fight against the 
mismanagement of public funds was often a major focus of his allocutions. Aziz, self- 
acknowledged as the embodiment of economic righteousness,’ repeatedly stated that 
the eradication ofall forms of financial misdealing was his government's main objective: 


We are pleased with the positive results achieved since 6 August 2008, particularly 
in the fight against mismanagement and harmful practices that have marked our 
society in recent decades (...) The government continues to fight the moral crisis 
the eradication of which is a prerequisite for any development policy and the 
success of any serious enterprise (...) I take this opportunity to once again urge 
the corrupt and all those who capitalize on trading in influence, lies and hypocrisy, 
to repent and to renew our Islamic values and virtues.* 


For President Aziz, mismanagement of public resources was a social scourge that had 
run rampant in the country for too long; fortunately, he claimed, with the events of 
6 August (the day of his coup), this situation was finally about to change. He insisted 
that combatting this ‘moral crisis’ was the condition sine qua non for the effectiveness 
of his policy in this area. He called for the repentance of those involved in these 
nefarious practices and directly addressed the ‘lost souls’ (al-dallin) involved. Calling 
for a renewal of Islamic values and virtues, he equated the fight against corruption with 
a sacred struggle to end the deleterious atmosphere that had pervaded in Mauritania 
before his coup. 

Aziz was by then also engaged in a merciless fight against the political actors of the 
previous regime, referring to them as 'symbols of mismanagement (rumúz al-fasád). 
Demonizing his enemies, Aziz launched a witch hunt against the entire political class — 
a purge that was baptized by the official press as Muharabat al-fasád wa-l-mufsidin (‘the 
fight against mismanagement and the corrupt’). As a result, former Prime Minister 
Yahya Ould Mohamed al-Waqf was incarcerated following an obscure accusation 
known locally as the ‘spoiled rice’ affair (marú al-khamir).? 

At the same time, the authorities were imprisoning businessmen from the inner 
circle of ousted President Ould Taya, namely Mohamed Ould Noueigedh, Chérif Ould 
Abdellahi and Abdou Maham. According to Lesourd and Antil (2014: 368-9), these 
powerful men had been ‘vassalized’ by Ould Taya and ‘given disproportionate access 
to State resources. It should be noted that those, now convicted of illicit enrichment, 
had supported Ahmed Ould Daddah, Azizs main political opponent in the July 2009 
presidential election. It is therefore possible that underneath Aziz's campaign for ethical 
governance was an underlying desire to settle the score with his political opponents. 
It also seems relevant that the dropping of the lawsuit against Ould Waghef coincided 
with the withdrawal of his party, the ADIL, from the coordination of the democratic 
opposition after it opted to ally itself with the presidential majority in support of Aziz. 

The sympathy expressed by opposition leaders towards the detained businessmen 
offered Aziz further justification for denouncing his political opponents.'? He claimed 
that any parties that defended mismanagement, protected those who had defrauded 
the country or organized rallies for such purposes should not be called an opposition. 
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To consolidate his popularity, he began to portray himself as a ‘proper gentleman’ 
(rajil nazif), in stark contrast to his political opponents, who were defined as ‘corrupt 
politicians’ or, at best, their auxiliaries and accomplices. 

Aziz alternated diatribes addressed to his opponents with reports of his campaign 
against the mismanagement of public funds, frequently returning to this strategy to 
assert his perseverance in this struggle and to highlight its achievements. It should 
be remembered that tools such as the General State Inspectorate and the Audit 
Office were by then conspicuously used for this purpose (El Haycen 2016: 188). Aziz 
assessed the results of the anti-mismanagement campaign in a speech delivered on 
13 March 2010: 


With regard to the fight against mismanagement and misappropriation of public 
funds, it is important to point out that 5,650,000,000 ouguiya [equivalent to over 
15 million euros], squandered by certain people, has been recovered by the public 
treasury. We have recovered 600 million ouguiya from managers this year, and 
we will continue with these efforts. These measures will be improved, and this is 
a message to the civil servants. To them we say that henceforth, and within the 
framework of the 2009 and 2010 budget, any diversion will be treated with rigor, 
and the perpetrators will be required to refund the embezzled funds, sanctioned 
and brought to justice. 
(Extract from a speech delivered during a meeting in Nouakchotts 
southern suburb of Arafat on 13 March 2010; see Agence 
Mauritanienne d'Information 2010a) 


This speech exhibits one of Azizs more characteristic rhetorical devices - his use of 
numbers. He often resorted to the manipulation of these ‘objective’ parameters, leading 
some in Nouakchott to call him al-muhassil (the tax collector). The abundant use of 
numbers in his speeches lent credibility to his assertions, not to mention that it obviously 
helped to impress his predominantly low-income audience, for whom even a few 
thousand ouguiyas represented an impressive amount. With that said, this period saw 
the retrocession of several billion ouguiyas to the state coffers (El Haycen 2016: 198). 

Aziz enjoyed presenting himself as the protector and curator of the public treasury, 
overseeing it closely and keeping its records. The second part of the above excerpt shows 
that the president was not content to target only the top members ofthe administration, 
politicians and businessmen but was also focused on ‘managers’ - accountants, treasurers 
and financial officials. At this point in the campaign against mismanagement, he was on 
a treasure hunt for 600 million ouguiya. He warned that more effective measures would 
be taken and that enforcement actions would be strengthened, explaining that any case 
of misappropriation of public funds would lead to the exposure of the perpetrators and 
to a reimbursement of the funds without immunity from prosecution and criminal 
penalties. As he stated in yet another public address: 


We have rigorously built momentum to ensure the sound and transparent 
management of public resources and state assets. In this sense, we have given 
firm instructions that the perpetrators of the crimes of misappropriation of public 
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funds, corruption, embezzlement and marginal practices, which are foreign to the 
traditions of our Muslim society, should be punished. 

(Speech delivered by Aziz on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 

of independence on 27 November 2010; see 

Agence Mauritanienne d'Information 2010b) 


Public Treasury officials were eventually condemned and imprisoned after the 
dismantlement of a large network engaged in the misappropriation of public funds 
in 2014." This action gave some credit to Aziz's anti-corruption campaign, but most 
of the economic scandals made public during his presidency carried a strong political 
flavour. The judicial chronicles of Aziz's reign were in fact filled with financial scandals 
and the imprisonment of managers of some of the country's leading institutions, 
including Mauritanian Airlines, the board of directors of the savings bank CAPEC and 
the National Society of Import and Export (SONIMEX) (see Agence Mauritanienne 
d'Information 2008; Nouakchott Info 2011; Tawary 2016). These scandals were 
the subject of much gossip in the country and put president Azizs anti-corruption 
initiatives in something of a good light. The end result of these initiatives was not 
impressive, however, as none of these scandals ultimately went to trial. 

In addition to their significant media impact, these cases can also be understood 
as a coercive political strategy aimed at pushing opponents towards the presidential 
majority. As for those who were already members of his majority, this procedure 
forced them to openly state their loyalty and to assume an overtly militant posture. 
The wrongdoers were often obliged to repay the sums but, paradoxically, tended to be 
reinstated in their positions thereafter, as occurred with the Director of the ENS (École 
Normale Supérieur), for example. The same technique was replicated in the area of 
fiscal policy with more impressive political results, for instance with the chairman of 
the Mauritanian Leasing Company. 

This process amounted to the clear instrumentalization of the judiciary system and 
other state institutions, with the particular aim of controlling or eliminating Aziz's 
political opponents. Aziz seemed determined to demonize an entire political class who, 
in his eyes, were responsible for all of Mauritanias problems. This campaign, while 
seriously handicapping the opposition, made Aziz appear as the chosen saviour of the 
country and the protector of the poor against ‘a corrupt political class of exploiters: 


A crusade against the political class 


During a meeting in the populous Nouakchott suburb of Arafat, President Aziz 
continued his litany, affirming that the use of public funds for personal enrichment 
was a characteristic of previous political actors in Mauritania: 


I thank you for your patience during the last thirty years, in which you lived in 
these conditions. I apologize to you on behalf of the previous regimes that have left 
you like this. They are the ones who are responsible for this situation. 

(Agence Mauritanienne d'Information 20102) 
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Aziz accused the entire political class who had preceded him of being responsible 
for the precarious conditions in working-class neighbourhoods and the hazardous areas 
established on illegally occupied land, which lacked water, electricity and sanitation. Aziz 
pushed this point by insisting that he was obliged to apologize on behalf of the previous 
governments who had kept the population in misery, thus underlining his solidarity 
with those who were suffering. Covering the last forty years, Aziz blamed government 
officials from the Ould Haidallah period (1979-1984) and those who worked with Ould 
Taya (1984-2005). He was particularly harsh on Ould Taya and his administration, 
from which many of the voices opposing Aziz stemmed. At the same time, he hit two 
birds with one stone by denouncing his political opponents and soliciting support from 
the population that had suffered as a result of the policies of previous governments, 
thus gaining popularity and legitimacy to the direct detriment of his political rivals. 
Reiterating his decisive action against previous governments, he said: 


You will not be forced from the places you have lived for thirty years so that others 
can be assigned to them, and we will not abandon you (...) We will proceed with 
the opening of roads, the distribution of plots of land, the guaranteeing of safety ... 

(Agence Mauritanienne d'Information 20102) 


He thus specifies the lines of action that will remediate the injustices caused by past 
governments. Unlike what happened with previous governments, Aziz promised that 
populations would not be displaced from the occupied lands where they lived; more 
than that, land rights would finally be granted to them. The allocation of land rights 
was another of his promises and arguably the most popular measure of his presidency." 

Since the 1980s, thousands of precarious and illegal settlements, known locally 
as gazra, had been established on the flanks of the capital, representing one of the 
manifestations of the accelerated and anarchic urbanization that had been fuelled 
by a rural exodus and land speculation in the country (McDougall 2015). One can 
only imagine the high hopes raised among the inhabitants of these neighbourhoods 
upon hearing of the possibility of being granted a new plot of land or the immanent 
legalization of those they already occupied. Azizs speech in fact provoked a new 
exodus that mobilized a considerable part of the population from the countryside, 
causing serious problems for public services as a result of a dramatic increase in the 
number of beneficiaries now settled in Nouakchott. One ofthe president's first speeches 
was delivered in the al-Hay Assakin neighbourhood, one of the capital's oldest gazra, 
solidifying this promise into yet another pillar of Aziz's rule that differentiated him 
from his predecessors, who had been unable to solve the problem: 


If we compare this situation with what has prevailed in the past, we will find that 
billions of external funds have been misplaced in recent decades for the settlement 
of the gazra without any significant achievement. You also know that during the 
last eight years of this operation, all that was achieved was the displacement of 
poor people, leaving their dwellings open to the benefit of influential people who 
were close to the previous regimes. 

(Agence Mauritanienne d'Information 20102) 
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Here, Aziz argued that housing policies had not succeeded because of the 
misappropriation and poor governance that prevailed, despite the considerable 
financial resources available to his predecessors. Moreover, what had been achieved 
was only made possible in the context of patronage and favouritism. Aziz emphasized 
his role as protector” of the poor and champion of social justice - a commitment that 
he openly declared on various occasions: T tell you today that this situation is gone 
forever, and priority will be given to the poor' (Agence Mauritanienne d'Information 
20102). 

In order to emphasize his role as the protector of the poor, he - a military man - 
spoke with disdain of the country's political class. He devoted an important part of 
his Arafat speech to criticizing senior officials of previous governments, blaming 
them for the dismal state of Mauritania, its social and political crises and the serious 
dysfunctions of the state. For him, all of Mauritania’s ills originated in the actions of the 
previous powers, who had accumulated failures and bottlenecks. 

It should be remembered that Mauritania experienced a major upheaval following 
the fall of Ould Taya in 2005, with the subsequent reorganization of political parties 
following a massive ‘transhumance to opposition parties. The plotters of the 2005 
coup initially tried to ‘deconstruct’ the state party (PRDR) that had dominated the 
country during the Ould Taya era, which was emptied through the creation of so- 
called ‘independent parties (El Haycen 2016: 55). The PNDD-Adil was torn apart, and 
the elites of the Republican Democratic and Social Party (PRDS)/Republican Party for 
Democracy and Renewal (PRDR), ‘the backpacks of the presidential parties, joined 
Aziz. The parliamentary battalion widened, and the ‘slingers’ were joined by former 
Ould Taya supporters such as Louleid Ould Weddad and Kaba Ould Eleywa. The 
Hatem, Temam and Al Vadhila parties showed support for the new power. The Rally 
of Democratic Forces (RFD), led by Ahmed Ould Daddah - which many Europeans 
and even Mauritanians viewed as ‘the eternal opponent, the ‘best candidate for a 
truly democratic presidency’ - made a pact with Aziz and joined the pro-putschist 
movement (Antil 2009: 371). 

The 2008 elections saw the ascension to power of former Ould Taya ministers and 
a large group of businessmen who had been in the opposition (El Haycen 2016: 155). 
By then, Aziz found himself confronting both the opposition parties (RED, UFP, APP) 
and former members of the ADIL state party. This is possibly why Aziz decided to 
fight against the entire Mauritanian political class, assigning it responsibility for all of 
the country's tribulations and associating it with the classic opposition parties in order 
to reinforce his line of defence and his populist agenda. He highlighted the privileges 
enjoyed by this class, which were revoked in a restructuring of state spending through 
the adoption of new legislation.” This new law implied, among other things, the end of 
government subsidies for officials (meaning free utilities, including water, electricity, 
telephone and housing) and of governmental cars, which from then on would only 
be consigned to ministers: "With regard to water and electricity [subsidized for 
government officials], this was terminated and is no longer the privilege of a minority" 
(Agence Mauritanienne d'Information 20102). Moreover, the operating budgets of the 
state administration were drastically reduced. These measures, which clearly affected 
the governing officials’ lifestyle, were presented by Aziz as a collective punishment 
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imposed on a corrupt political class. The removal of their privileges, often accompanied 
by public exposure, undoubtedly aimed to achieve more than the mere optimization 
of public spending. 

With these actions, Azizintended to persuade the population that the only difference 
between them and the class of privileged officials consisted in this series of advantages, 
which they enjoyed and which he abolished. Even more explicitly, Aziz claimed that 
whereas his predecessors had marginalized the population, his administration would 
be closer to the people. Here, Aziz would seem to have been tacitly exploiting the 
situation by, on the one hand, claiming to solve economic problems and, on the other, 
shifting the burden of responsibility onto his predecessors while playing them against 
the population. For the ordinary citizen, these populist measures - punishment inflicted 
on the upper-level administration, who were responsible for the dire condition of the 
popular classes - represented an achievement in themselves, and they were most likely 
the card that Aziz's populist instinct told him to play. 

Azizs denunciation of the political class led, in his own words, to a generalized 
opposition to his policies as he was allegedly trying to end mismanagement and to 
launch a reform of public institutions that would benefit the overall population, not 
only the political elite: 


This may not be good for some who have benefited for decades from the wealth 
ofthe country and have made a profession of mismanagement to the detriment of 
the 3 million Mauritanians. It is this minority who today cries and who says that 
the country is collapsing. 

To them we say: You must be reasonable! If you have devastated the country 
for forty years, it is up to you now to beg forgiveness from the Mauritanian people, 
including those whom death might surprise while on this erroneous path. 

(Agence Mauritanienne d'Information 2010a) 


Such appeals can be interpreted as an incitement to rebellion against a political class 
who, according to Aziz, had squandered the country's wealth and were now lamenting 
the loss of their privileges. They are presented as perpetrators of crimes of which only 
‘the people’ can absolve them. 

Here, he again introduces the religious dimension, already perceptible in his 
mention of their need to repent. Aziz also decided to sermonize those ‘whom death 
might surprise on their evil path: He thus associates the officials who served under the 
old regimes with ‘misguided souls’ (al-dállin), a concept with a very strong resonance 
with disbelief among Muslims. His recourse to the religious dimension in reflects 
the mental universe of Mauritanians and reveals a high level of opportunism on his 
part. Do we not say that ‘words stop when they reach Allah’ (leklam yügaf ila al-hagg 
mülàna)? 

In Mauritania, the best way to win any debate or controversy is to resort to religious 
arguments. Ones opponent is thereby obliged to appeal to religious grounds, at the 
risk of being accused of apostasy. The most effective way to promote an opinion is to 
find a religious motive for it. In a deeply Islamized society, the mere mention of Islam 
alleviates all suspicion and attracts immediate support. In all mobilization campaigns, 
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it is always the religious argument that represents the last resort and the most effective 
weapon in guaranteeing the support of the population. Because of this, religious 
arguments were decisive in shifting public opinion on female genital mutilation. 
Similarly, very recently, the speech of the ulemas referring to the plague epidemics 
during the time of the prophet Muhammad, played a large part in raising awareness 
about the spread of Covid-19. 

By appealing to the religious dimension, Aziz therefore sought to strike a chord in 
the Mauritanian ‘subconscious. This Manichean understanding of reality distinguishes 
between those who follow the path of the good (al-rashidün) and the lost (al-dallin), 
who follow no path and necessarily choose evil. The association of corrupt politicians 
(and by extension the old regime) with the 'damned' and with disbelievers is certainly 
the best way to articulate their downfall. Globally, the invocation of the religious 
dimension and its concepts allows Aziz to also appear as a champion of Islam. 


A call to young people 


The struggle against the ‘old’ political class led Aziz to claim the creation of a ‘new’ 
political class, calling for young people to get involved in political life. In most of his 
speeches, he repeatedly stressed the slogan Tejuvenate the political class' in order 
to ensure the succession of a ‘deliquescent’ political class that had constantly shown 
its shortcomings and failures." Following online consultations involving thousands 
of young people in March 2013 (on media uses in Africa, see, for example, Hackett 
and Soares 2015), a large event was organized under the patronage of Aziz, who 
occasionally entered into direct dialogue with youth representatives. At the end of this 
process in 2015, a High Council of Youth (HCY; HCJ abbreviation in French) was 
created. This structure was placed under the direct control of the Presidency of the 
Republic, and its president was raised to the rank of minister, with all its advantages, 
while the thirteen members of the HCY executive office were made deputies in the 
prime minister's office. 

Despite its incorporation into the ranks of the state apparatus, the HCY had no 
impact on the actions of the government, and no executive tasks were ever assigned 
to it. Although some observers, like Ould Sneib (Mohamed Sneiba 2013) viewed 
this approach as an attempt to take the youth out of the streets (during a period 
that coincided with the civil unrest associated with the so-called Arab Spring; for 
other interpretations of Aziz's attempts to nullify the influence of the Arab Spring in 
Mauritania, see Makhmutova 2020: 608), it seems to be in line with Azizs strategy 
of “cutting the grass under the feet' of the old ruling class in order to neutralize it 
while dismantling the opposition by poaching some of its more prominent leaders. As 
a result of this continued undermining, the opposition failed to run a single candidate 
in the presidential election of June 2019 (Sahara Media 2019), and several of its top 
leaders rallied with the presidential majority, while others supported a former Ould 
Taya prime minister for president. 

To complete his battle against the political class, President Aziz worked hard to 
rid the administration of the old guard and their allies. Through the demonization of 
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the former leaders of the country, Aziz associated all of his political opponents with 
administrations formed by ‘incompetent old mer (al-Akhbar 2012). In their place, 
he often installed young people who lacked previous experience in the public sector. 
The opposition continuously denounced this scuttling of the administration (Antil 
2019: 280). 

In full accordance with the slogan ‘rejuvenate the political class; young ministers such 
as Amal Mint Maouloud and Ould Abdel Fettah (born in 1983 and 1977, respectively) 
were appointed to the government. In the eyes of the president, the recruitment of 
inexperienced staff had the advantage of making them particularly malleable and well 
suited to his authoritarian paternalism. Such actions made Aziz’s government the most 
stable ever known in the country, and the longevity of the ministers was exceptional, 
as they represented, one might argue, 'smokescreens' for Aziz's own exercise of power. 

Alan Antil has stressed the heightened levels of control exercised by Aziz, the 
consolidation of his inner circle, and especially ‘the low turnover of ministers and 
their low decisional weight. Antil also highlights one of the characteristics of Aziz's 
appointment techniques, which distinguishes him from his predecessors: 


The opportunistic loyalty of men no longer operates by offering them carte blanche 
to public funds, but rather by maintaining pressure on their necessary probity. In 
case of "error" —real or fake—they are immediately put to the media and legal 
guillotine. 

(Antil 2014: 278) 


Unlike Ould Taya, who offered his ministers and administrators the opportunity to 
embezzle public funds with impunity, Aziz used coercion, and his collaborators could 
only claim the crumbs he portioned to them. Far from scrutinizing this attitude from 
the perspective of moral integrity, Azizs opponents justified this through his particular 
relationship with money and his propensity for personal enrichment. Another of Aziz's 
well-known traits was his public scrutiny of his ministers through the active exposure 
of the slightest of slip-ups, which forced them to choose inaction out of fear of making 
missteps. 

Because of this, the ministers only had symbolic power, while the administration, 
stripped of its financial means and its more efficient human resources, sunk into 
paralysis, thus opening the way to the only available recourse: President Aziz himself 
was to take on the tasks of the most modest officials in the administrative hierarchy. 
Those with any sort of grievance would then have to turn to the sole “manager” of 
the country. Whether the problem was in downtown Nouakchott or in the most 
remote corner of Mauritania, it could only be resolved by taking direct recourse to the 
president. Aziz’s visits to the countryside provided another opportunity for citizens 
to talk to him directly about their problems during private hearings or to hand him 
their complaints when he appeared at public gatherings. This approach to power, as we 
know, can easily be manipulated by actors with privileged access to the administration, 
thus favouring corruption. 

Zekeria Ould Ahmed Salem (1999) has emphasized the exaggerated personification 
of state power in Mauritania and the fact that the different regimes are systematically 
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identified in collective memory as "the epoch of so and so" - this even more so for 
Aziz: Whereas his predecessors had sometimes strengthened the administration, or 
at least allowed their collaborators room for manoeuvre, Aziz combined the executive 
and the administrative function of government in a single person, thus becoming the 
state itself. From the ordinary citizen's point of view, only President Aziz was likely to 
find a solution to their problems. He thus wanted to take the place of the entire state 
apparatus, to intervene in all levels of the administration, and to disavow it. This [état 
cest moi approach was also evident in his personal overseeing of all aspects of the 
public budget (Antil and Lesourd 2014: 277-8). 

These actions made President Aziz the sole ‘master’ of the country, with a neutralized 
political opposition and young and inexperienced collaborators who would never 
aspire to overshadow him. It is therefore legitimate to ask whether the ultimate goal 
of his presidency - facilitated by his efforts to demonize the old political class and to 
surround himself with neophyte government officials - was not simply to secure a 
monopoly on power while obtaining total control over the country's resources. 


Conclusion 


Aziz’s strategy therefore consisted first of demonizing the old elites by accusing 
them of corruption and positioning them as the cause of Mauritania’s problems. At 
the same time, his speeches continually included a call for the political engagement 
of the youth to give some semblance of coherence to his propaganda calling for the 
need to replace the old elite. This call was merely a tactic to co-opt inexperienced 
but dedicated staff, which suited Aziz's unquenchable thirst for material gain. 
This was a component of the populist character of Aziz's policies, which had been 
revealed during his first term in office. Nonetheless, Aziz was quick to change 
his approach by returning, paradoxically, to a better disposition towards the old 
political elite. 

Indeed, after a short period of political turbulence, he rapidly secured the 
legitimation of his positions. Aziz started by making concessions to the political class 
that had preceded him in office, especially towards some of its more notable actors, 
who had proved quite useful during the electoral period. He also put his fight against 
misappropriation on hold by keeping in office figures known to have diverted public 
funds. At the same time, he vigorously pursued the dismantling ofthe opposition parties, 
notably by offering future promotions and government posts to defectors. Finally, 
Aziz balanced his fight against the old political elites with their partial rehabilitation, 
which came with political dividends. These two apparently irreconcilable processes 
can hardly be acknowledged as signs of democratization. One might even argue the 
opposite: that they helped the executive - mostly represented by the figure of Aziz - to 
steadily strengthen its grip on power. 

President Aziz soughta third term in office and gradually implemented the necessary 
political and legal tools to achieve this outcome. He continued to take advantage of 
the options available to him in order to obtain a third presidential mandate, despite 
the fact that the Constitution forbade it. He vehemently questioned this constitutional 
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clause and encouraged his ministers and collaborators to openly state that the 
president deserved a third term in office and that the articles of the Constitution were 
insignificant details that could easily be curbed. It was only after a dramatic reversal 
- announced in a presidential statement read on state television, in the absence of the 
president (who was visiting the United Arab Emirates) - that those campaigning for a 
third term were formally ordered to suspend their actions, paving the way for elections 
that included a (reluctant) candidate who was part of Aziz's establishment. 

In general terms, the political practices of President Aziz were largely marked by his 
authoritarianism and by Machiavellian political tactics that often ran contrary to the 
spirit of democracy. Rather than leading Mauritania towards democracy, the political 
regime under Aziz had an authoritarian character that makes it appropriate to describe 
it as either a ‘deficient democracy’ or a form of ‘competitive authoritarianism. 

Nevertheless, Azizs Mauritania remains an interesting case study that can be 
drawn on by different fields (particularly political studies), as evidenced by Ould 
Cheikh’s research on the ‘mirror of the Sultan (2019), Ould Ahmed Salems work 
on new conceptions and perceptions (1998, 1999, 2020), Villasantes studies on the 
involvement of tribal identities (2013), Lesourd and Antil's research on Azizs mode of 
governance (2009, 2014), and Pettigrew and Evrard's (2019) work on the Mauritanian 
political system. 


Notes 


1 Immediately following his takeover and the overthrowing of Sidi Mohamed Ould 
Cheikh Abdellahi, Aziz found himself ostracized by the international community, 
and an internal front was set up for the first time to thwart military action. 

2 Asa colonel, in 2005 Aziz took part in a coup that overthrew President Ould Taya, 
becoming one of the strongmen of the transitional Military Committee for Justice 
and Democracy. He later became the chief of staff of the elected President Ould 
Abdallahi. Ould Abdallahi promoted Aziz to General but in 2008 dismissed him 
due to his alleged involvement in a parliamentary vote of no confidence against 
Ould Abdallahi. Supported by the military and the parliament, Aziz would go on to 
overthrow President Ould Abdallahi and was thus instrumental in the restoration of 
national unity (which he had previously disrupted). He ran for presidential office and 
won the election in 2009. He stepped down from the role of president in 2019 after 
two terms (see N'Diaye 2009). 

3 The harätin (a significant segment of the Hassaniyya-speaking populations of 
Mauritania) are historically associated with a dependent/servile status. Their current 
mobilization has challenged the country's political equilibrium. See the chapter by 
David Malluche in this volume for a more in-depth analysis. 

4 ElHaycens book Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz: Construire la Mauritanie Autrement is 
dedicated, in the author's own words, to the 'simplified reconstitution of the political 
events that Mauritania had known from 2008, the date that marks the beginning of 
the political rise of President Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz, but its panegyric character 
makes it useful only for illustrating factual aspects. 

5 Mytranslation from the French. All translations are my own. 
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6 Antil (2019) has emphasized Aziz’s “ability to sell himself as a good communicator’ 
He is probably the most public Mauritanian President, organizing frequent meetings 
with the press which he called ‘the meeting with the people’ (Liga ' al-sha 'b), a sort 
of press conference where he engages in disjointed conversation with a panel of 
journalists on various issues, replicating a model that is well known, for example, in 
parts of South America. 

7 Ironically, in 2020 it was Aziz's turn to be investigated for ‘suspected embezzlement’ 
(https://www.france24.com/en/africa/20210311-mauritanian-ex-president- 
mohamed-ould-abdel-aziz-charged-with-corruption). 

8 See the AMI website, https://fr.ami.mr/Depeche-9292.html. 

9 Yahya Ould Ahmed Waghef, Ould Cheikh Abdellahi’s prime minister, was arrested 
during the coup of 6 August 2008. He was accused of selling a stock of spoiled rice 
to traders during his time as the head of the Food Aid Commission (CSA). He was 
freed a few months later (Tawary 2016). 

10 Leaders of the opposition (RFD/Rassemblement des Forces Démocratiques and 
UFP/Union des Forces Progressistes) organized support rallies for the detainees and 
publicly expressed their support for the detained businessmen, denouncing an action 
which could have serious economic repercussions. 

11 See for example the journal Points Chauds at: https://pointschauds.info/fr/arrestation- 
a-nouadhibou-de-cinq-comptables-de-la-tresorerie-regionale-suite-a-la-disparition- 
dune-importante-somme/. 

12 Land speculation is among the more profitable enrichment schemes in Nouakchott. 
Land sales have transformed the lives of many of the capital's inhabitants, turning 
what were once very poor families into wealthy communities overnight. This explains 
the enormous hope and high expectations that followed President Azizs promise. 

13 ‘Decree No. 2010-033 of 9 February 2010 on housing allowance, transport and 
water and electricity and amending certain provisions of Decree No. 2006-003 / 
PM amending the value of the index point, flat rate increase to benefit of categories C 
and D abrogation and modification of certain provisions of the Decree No. 99-01 of 
11 January 1999 and its modifying texts’ (Journal Officiel de la République Islamique 
de Mauritanie (2010): 506). 

14 Ibid. 
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Artisanal gold mining in Mauritania 


Moustapha Taleb Heidi 
CRIA - NOVA FCSH, Post-Doctoral Researcher at Capsahara 


Introduction 


In August 2020, a 50-gram fragment from the lunar meteorite NWA 12691, polished 
into a moon-like sphere just 3 cm in diameter, was sold at a Christies auction in 
London for $17,500 (Hyslop 2020). The meteorite itself, reportedly the largest of its 
kind ever found (104 kg) (Gattacceca et al. 2020: 1147), was discovered a few years 
prior, somewhere between southwestern Algeria and northern Mauritania. How, 
exactly, it found its way from a desert in Africa to London is unclear,’ signalling the 
geographic porosity of this remote corner of the Sahara, which is swirling with (often 
clandestine) flows of people and goods (Ould Ahmed Salem 2005; Scheele 2012). Rare 
space rocks are not the only gifts of the desert, however; its depths contain valuable 
minerals and precious metals, among them gold, which attracts bounty hunters from 
far and wide. This issue is widespread in Africa, the Sahara and the Sahel regions, with 
certain locations being affected earlier and then contributing to the spread of know- 
how elsewhere (Chevrillon-Guibert and Magrin 2018: 237, 277). This chapter aims to 
shed light on the inception of the full-fledged gold rush in Mauritania that, since 2016, 
has displaced thousands of artisanal miners and those providing logistical support 
to the northern and northwestern regions of the country? This chapter elaborates 
on the profound economic, social and political changes triggered by this movement, 
questioning both its local and global reach and its sustainability. 

A Saharan meteorites finding its way to a high-end London auction house bears 
witness to the extent of the involvement of global actors in this remote location and 
makes clear that the processes analysed in this chapter should not be categorized as 
merely internal, regional or even continental, but should instead be seen as part of a 
globally integrated reading of the Saharan region.* Here, as in other African locations, 
precious metals extracted by artisanal miners often change hands without much 
official oversight because of a lack of regulation and insufficient enforcement of what 
rules there are, as authorities struggle to control the informal entrepreneurial efforts 
of the impoverished population - a reality that has been well documented by various 
international organizations and individual researchers (Bazillier and Girard 2019; 
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Gagnol, Magrin and Chevrillon-Guibert 2019; Hunter 2020; Maconachie and Hilson 
2011; Spiegel 2015). 

Although mention of a London auction brings to mind images of wealth and 
success, we should not ignore other stories of this facet of African globalization that 
are significantly less glamorous, and even tragic - for example a court decision in 
Tindouf, a town in the southwest of Algeria that has hosted Saharawi refugee camps 
for over forty years. On 20 June 2017, twenty-nine Mauritanian and five Sudanese 
artisanal miners were released from jail following several months of detention. They 
had been arrested by Algerian authorities for border trespassing and illegal extraction 
activities carried out on Algerian soil. Their release was the result of Mauritanian 
diplomatic efforts, strongly incentivized by popular pressure? by Mauritanians who 
were sympathetic to these unfortunate men, whom they viewed as having braved 
the unknown, renewing a widely shared hope for a better life. A second, much 
more sombre, example comes from an artisanal mining camp in Mauritania, not 
far from the Tasiast gold mine, a Canadian-owned industrial open-pit mine. On 
4 December 2017, seven miners lost their lives following the collapse of a mining 
well. Accidents of this sort put into perspective the hardships faced by the actors 
involved in artisanal gold mining in Africa and the risks inherent to this activity (for 
other examples from around Africa, see Bolay 2014; Jonsson and Fold 2011; Mégret 
2008; Werthmann 2017). 

In light of the above, the aims of this chapter are twofold: it seeks to analyse the 
emerging artisanal mining trade from the point of view of the agents - who hope to 
make a fortune in the Sahara - while also revealing the inherent structural adversities 
they face. The subject of the study presented in this chapter, even if articulated in 
connection to its global dimensions, is the artisanal gold mining phenomenon in 
Mauritania, and particularly its relation to the country's political and socioeconomic 
environment. The following argues that the development of artisanal mining activities 
may entail significant changes to the country's socioeconomic and political spheres, 
the impact of which the following attempts to anticipate. In this context, it seems 
important to draw attention to the resurgence of abolitionist activism in Mauritania's 
public debate (see Malluche in this volume), and indeed, actors and activists from this 
movement were observed and interviewed in the mining camps under study. Their 
presence and political work in these locations parallels a broader, emerging national 
debate involving voices that are rarely publicly heard in the country (a fact that is 
largely associated with the region's hierarchical social stratification). 

From an analytic perspective, a close reading of the firsthand experiences of both 
artisanal miners and those from other professional groups suggests that these seemingly 
heterogeneous groups of miners form a 'community' (Douglass 1998). By questioning 
these processes of community formation; this chapter seeks to establish their potential 
impact on the structure of Mauritanian society as a whole. In particular, it seeks to 
understand and explain how this recent Saharan mining venture, while related to a 
larger phenomenon covering territories from Sudan in East Africa to West African 
countries such as Mali and Burkina Faso (Bazillier and Girard 2019; Chevrillon- 
Guibert and Magrin 2018; Hunter 2020; Maconachie and Hilson 2011), permeates 
current social and political realities in contemporary Mauritania (Table 5.1). 
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Table 5.1 Field research data 


Regions Community Population Mining site Date of Estimated 
(wilayas) establishment number 
of miners 
Dakhlet Chami 4,500 Sakina 2016 3,000 
Nouadhibou  Benichab Container 1 2018 2,500 
Inchiri 
Container 2 2019 1,000 
Tiris Zemmour Bir Moghrein 1,599 Gleib N'Dour 2019 10,000 
Chegatt 2018 2,500 
M'kelbouha 2019 3,000 
Tenawmer 2019 2,000 
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Map 5.1 Main gold mining locations in Mauritania (2021). Source: Capsahara, November, 
2020. 


The artisanal mining sector (AMS) in Mauritania and 
in Africa more broadly 


Over the past twenty years, the AMS in Africa has experienced significant growth 
(Banchirigah 2006; Maconachie and Hilson 2011: 293; Østensen and Stridsman 
2017: 33, 37). In 2019, an estimated 10 million people were engaged (with or without 
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Map 5.2 Gold mining locations in northwestern Mauritania. Source: Capsahara, 
November, 2020. 


official authorization) in artisanal and small-scale mining activities, covering 
gold, diamonds and coltan (tantalite) deposits (World Bank 2019: 13). This sector 
represents an important source of income in a context still largely marked by poverty 
and political instability. It is also a source of concern, particularly regarding health 
and environmental issues (Huggins, Buss and Rutherford 2016; Persaud et al. 2017: 
4) and, in the case of Mauritania, regarding security issues associated with the 
infiltration of insurgent groups in these new mining sites (situated in remote areas 
of the country). 

A commonly used definition of the AMS signals three main characteristics: its 
low levels of technology, the intensive labour it involves, and its minimal financial 
resources (D'Avignon 2018: 180; Persaud et al. 2017: 4). The rich and diverse body of 
knowledge on the AMS mainly considers the socioeconomic dynamics of this activity 
and its increasing contributions to the development of low-income countries, with 
a particular focus on Africa (e.g. Banchirigah and Hilson 2009). Another significant 
focus of this literature has to do with the use of chemicals, and mercury in particular, 
and their adverse effects on human health and the environment (Bose-O'Reilly et al. 
2010; Dooyema et al. 2012; Hilson and Garforth 2012; Hunter 2020). 

The available literature offers various explanations for why certain communities 
lean towards the AMS despite its challenges (high operational costs, uncertain results) 
and risks. In countries such as Tanzania and Zimbabwe, AMS activities are considered 
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a complementary source of income (Kitua 2006). In other cases, e.g. Ghana (Hilson 
and Potter 2003), the AMS presents itself as the only option available to those affected 
by critical events such as droughts. In some cases, the AMS option is an indirect result 
of the implementation, in low-income countries, of structural adjustment mechanisms 
required by international institutions (such as the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund). The implementation of these measures often includes significant cuts 
to the available workforce, thus increasing unemployment rates, which then push more 
people towards the AMS (Hilson and Potter 2005). 

Legal questions also have important weight in the literature on the AMS. Regulatory 
mechanisms and authorizations (including individual licences by operators) and 
processes related to the delineation of areas reserved for this activity have also been 
widely explored (D'Avignon 2018: 180; Hunter 2020; ILO 1999; Jonsson and Fold 
2011). The umbilical links between the AMS and the official industrial mining sector 
are also commonly acknowledged in the above literature (for an interesting account of 
the potential co-existence of the two elsewhere see, for example, Holley et al. 2020), a 
factor that takes centre stage in examinations of the AMS in Mauritania in particular. 

In the last twenty years, the mining sector in Africa has shown tendencies toward 
liberalization in an attempt to attract potential foreign investment. According to some 
actors, this situation favours the institutionalization of asymmetric power relations 
that could lead to an unsatisfactory balance between local interests and actors with 
primarily global agendas (Campbell 2010; Persaud et al. 2017). Bonnie Campbell traces 
the origins of African mining legislation, established under pressure from the Word 
Bank, to the logic of free mining. This strategy, which was adopted for some time in 
North America (especially in Canada, a mining country par excellence), assumes a 
right of free access to publicly own mineral deposits, the right to take possession of 
them through staking a claim, and the right to exploit the discovered resources (Baron 
1993, cited in Campbell 2010: 198). It could be argued that the free mining regime 
contributes to an unequal distribution of power between various actors, as it can enable 
mining companies, who benefit from close relationships with the country's authorities, 
to impose extracting activities on communities in these territories, regardless of their 
own development model preferences. Although various developing countries have 
put forward specific AMS legal regimes (Giraldo and Muñoz 2012), state bureaucracy, 
associated with the illiteracy of many of the miners and inefficient capacity-building 
programmes, has too often dragged the AMS into a grey zone of illegality (Fisher 2008; 
Hunter 2020; Ostensen and Stridsman 2017). 

The artisanal processing of minerals relies heavily on products known for their 
toxicity; this constitutes another grave concern associated with the AMS. Mercury 
(and cyanide), used frequently in Mauritania, was even the subject of an international 
convention (in 2013) aimed at reducing its ‘informal’ use (Bell et al. 2014: 8). In practice, 
gold miners use mercury on a large scale in gold separation processes (Chevrillon- 
Guibert and Magrin 2018: 286), which is potentially responsible for several public 
health problems.’ Its widespread use is explained in part by its affordable price and a 
lack of awareness of its dangers (Heemskerk 2005; Veiga et al. 2020). 

A final element of particular significance in the Sahelo-Saharan context has to 
do with security issues, following the proliferation of armed groups defying public 
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authority and sowing terror in some of these remote regions.? The crossover between 
these armed groups and gold mining (as a source of funding and recruitment) is no 
longer a grim possibility but in some cases a reality, as pointed out by the International 
Crisis Group (2019) in Mali, Burkina Faso and Niger. 


The Mauritanian mining context 


The exploitation of mineral resources is enshrined in the contemporary history 
of Mauritania. During the colonial period, this aspect constituted a main focus of 
economic policy, expressed particularly through the foundation of MIFERMA (Mines 
de Fer de Mauritanie) and MICUMA (Mines de Cuivre de Mauritanie). The geological 
studies that led to industrial mining in Mauritania were carried out before the Second 
World War, but the first geological survey was only finalized in 1946, revealing the 
existence of significant deposits of iron ore in the French colony (Gallet 2008). This 
discovery drew interest from different international mining companies (notably from 
North America). MIFERMA was finally created in 1951, with the direct involvement 
of the Canadian group Frobisher Limited." The company was responsible for the 
geological studies and industrial development of the particularly rich Fderick deposits, 
in the Tiris Zemmour region of northern Mauritania. The lack of infrastructure and 
the geographical remoteness of the extraction sites constituted a real challenge for 
the project, which only came to fruition in 1963 - the date of the arrival of the first 
cargo train to Port Etienne/Nouadhibou. Since then, mining has helped to promote 
significant transformations in Mauritania, including the creation of the town of 
Zouérat in the upstream part of the mineral industry supply chain (De Dominicis 
2017). However, the development of the vast territories to the north (Tiris Zemmour, 
where industrial mining was located) and northwest (Dakhlet Nouadhibou, the 
Atlantic port from which iron ore was exported) has above all highlighted the slow 
pace of effective economic development in these regions. 

In its aftermath, the mining activities initiated by MIFERMA led to a strong shift 
toward sedentarization around the new mining centres of Fort Goureau (present-day 
Zouérat) and Port Etienne (present-day Nouadhibou). The change to the status of the 
Mauritanian territory, with its shift to independence in 1960, did not fundamentally 
alter the fact that alargely nomadic population continued to suffer from a lack of modern 
infrastructures that might have otherwise facilitated a general transition to sedentary 
forms of living. In fact, it was the onset of a new cycle of drought in the late 1960s, and 
not the implementation of public policies, that led to profound social transformations. 
At that point, a desperate population in search of economic opportunities took refuge 
in these new urban/mining centres, creating slums and what has been described as de 
facto “poverty belts' around Zouérat and Nouadhibou (Bonte 2001: 80-2). 

In this particularly complex environment - bringing together nomadic populations 
and large-scale industrial projects - Mauritanias mineral resources became the state's 
most important source of financing and remains a topic of intense debate in domestic 
politics (Bonte 2001: 368). President Mokhtar Ould Daddah (1960-1978) received 
significant pressure from opposition leaders, who were demanding changes to the 
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prevailing economic order inherited from colonial days and the urgent nationalization 
of MIFERMA (Audibert 1991). This process was in fact accomplished in 1974, giving 
rise to a new entity called the Société Nationale Industrielle et Miniére (SNIM), which 
continues to explore the iron ore deposits of northern Mauritania. 

After decades of governmental investments in the SNIM, the Mauritanian state 
decided to open its mining industry to foreign capital. The SNIM's capital was partially 
shared with rich Arab countries (such as Iraq and Kuwait), and, more recently, new 
mining concessions were granted to private investors for the exploration of copper, 
iron, gold, phosphate and quartz. The Mining Code, enacted in 1999 (and amended in 
2008, 2012 and 2014), stipulates that all mining activities are subject to the acquisition 
of a mining permit delivered by the authority in charge of the sector (Art. 8). The 
overall strategy provides attractive conditions for investors (Mining Code 2012)," 
and in 2016 mining permits were distributed among 105 private operators (Moore 
Stephens LLP 2018: 25). This policy reaffirmed the importance of mineral resources 
for the Mauritanian economy. In 2012, for example, the mining sector contributed 29.4 
per cent of the GDP (Moore Stephens 2014: 10), more than doubling from 2006 (IMF 
2013: 14), and the production of the SNIM - the second largest producer of iron ore in 
Africa? — amounted to 11.17 million tons (Moore Stephens 2014:11). The total GDP 
of iron ore in 2018 climbed to $5.2 billion (World Bank 2019), equivalent to $1,160 
per capita," and production is expected to grow fivefold from 2013 levels by 2025 
(International Monetary Fund 2015: 6). 

Sixty years after the dawn ofthe mining industry in Mauritania, the country's natural 
resources are still fuelling economic hopes. This time, however, the actors involved are 
not only passionate explorers, geologists and international bankers seeking the support 
ofa central administration (whether colonial or national)" but ordinary Mauritanians, 
closely followed by Malian and Sudanese migrants (with both countries having solid 
experience in the domain of artisanal gold mining). 

Gold panning and artisanal mining started to boom in Mauritania in 2016 
following rumours of the discovery of 2 kg of gold in Tijirit (in the Inchiri region of 
Mauritania), 160 km northwest of Nouakchott (see Figure 5.1). Thousands of people 
crossed the desert in hopes of making a fortune. At the same time, the government 
grew understandably concerned about the security risks involved in this occupation 
of remote parts of the Mauritanian hinterland (Interview with the head of the mining 
office in Zouérat, 22 December 2019). In 2020, the most recent study estimated number 
of artisanal miners approaching twenty-nine thousand people (Diagana 2020: 5). 

At the regulatory level, the Ministry of Mining and the Ministry of Finance swiftly 
issued two decrees in 2016 and 2018. The first (now revoked) defined the geographical 
limits ofthe mining zones (N356 of22 April 2016), and the second set out the conditions 
that had to be met for permits to be granted (N002 of 2 January 2018). According 
to these regulations — with the exception of waste processing — artisanal mining was 
reserved for Mauritanian nationals. The cost of a permit depended on the category 
of the mining activity: i) workforce; ii) geophysical equipment of detection; iii) wells; 
iv) physical processing units (crushing, grinding); v) chemical processing units 
(amalgamation); or vi) waste management. The permits issued to these different types 
of operators had a duration of one year, with the possibility of renewal. 
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Figure 5.1 Mining pits in northwestern Mauritania (O Capsahara/Moustapha Taleb Heidi). 


Field study 


The data presented in this chapter results from a corpus of thirty-four in-depth 
interviews with artisanal miners and a questionnaire answered by 296 participants 
working in mining areas around Chami, Benichab and Bir Moghrein. The results 
provide a rough profile ofthe mining actors involved in this economic activity in 2020. 

After more than sixty years, the extracting industry's impact on Mauritania's 
economy has been slow to develop. The country has not experienced the economic 
boost expected from the profits of industrial mining, with poverty remaining a 
major issue that affects more than 30 per cent of the country's population (ONS 
2020: 50; World Bank 2017a; World Bank 2019"). The enthusiasm accompanying 
the development of industrial mining activities in Mauritania was ultimately short 
lived. It did not serve as an impetus either for establishing sustainable values and 
developmental ethics of prosperity or for propelling the state into a take-off economic 
transition in the Rostowian sense (Rostow 1971 [1960], 1978). The industrial 
development model remained unchanged. Despite numerous investments and 
successive reforms, the mining resources did not meet these high expectations. 
Frustration with the lagging prosperity from mining only increased with the 
discovery of new reserves that were now being exploited, such as the Inchiri copper 
and gold deposits (see Figures 5.2 and 5.3). 
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Figure 5.2 Miners at work at the Sakina site, 2016 (O Moctar Ould El-Hacen). 


In light of this observation, the current gold rush can be understood as a popular 
movement that directly questioned Mauritanias moribund economic situation via the 
directappropriation of natural resources by populations that had been condemned by the 
country's endemic crises. The distributary function of artisanal and small-scale mining 
has already been examined in the academic literature." In this sense, this movement 
may also represent a significant social transformation in the guise of an economic 
venture. The impressive scale of this venture may even suggest another complementary 
reading of the restructuring of the country's social landscape, marked for centuries by 
territorial and political disputes. Hence, artisanal mining may one day reconfigure the 
hereditary social stratification acknowledged among Mauritanias Hassaniyya-speaking 
populations (Bonte 2001, 2008; Norris 1986; Stewart 1973). Currently, competition for 
power (and social prestige) is not exclusive to those groups that traditionally hold the 
reins of political and religious authority (the warriors /hassán and the ‘religious /zwaya). 
Indeed, what the following portrays is a much more heterogeneous situation that 
includes new dominant actors (from new political spheres and from a growing 
autonomous merchant class) and those stemming from clearly disadvantaged social 
milieus, notably the harátin population (of slave descent). By taking risks in this new 
economic arena, these groups seem to be beginning to blur traditional status positions 
through the acquisition of significant financial means and/or prestige and through their 
conquest of the — often deemed indomitable - Saharan confines. 

The occupation of remote corners of Mauritania and the demographic scale of this 
still largely unregulated mining venture is a growing concern for public authorities, 
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Figure5.3 Miningtrenches at the Container 1 site, near the Tasiast gold mine (O Capsahara, 
Moustapha Taleb Heidi). 


who are aware of the possibility of losing control over a significant flux of people and 
financial resources scattered across ‘under-governed territories. The volatility of these 
areas is easily confirmed when we incorporate in a single location a disfranchised group 
of people in search of wealth, international mining interests, migrant populations, 
Islamic militant groups and state interests from countries such as Mali, Algeria, 
Morocco, Mauritania and the neighbouring Saharawi refugee population. Despite 
the spontaneous nature of these mining expeditions and their extensive geographic 
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breadth, the Mauritanian state is trying to assert its sovereignty over (and supervision 
of) the sector (see the official newspaper Horizons 24 June 2016; Horizons 3 September 
2019). However, as mentioned above, the state does not seem to be considering or 
directly addressing the - mainly economic - reasons behind the popularity of artisanal 
mining activities, and its engagement often translates to the development of specific 
regulations and the (tentative) implementation of measures that reflect an interest 
in the security of international borders. Nonetheless, the situation is far from being 
under strict state control, and the relations between miners and state representatives 
(including those in charge of security) are often tense.'* 


Results 


In 2016, different groups of artisanal miners seeking gold deposits seized areas in Tijirit 
(in the Inchiri region), in the vicinity of the Tasiast industrial gold mining concession 
managed by the Canadian company Kinross.'*Consequently, artisanal mining activity — 
to the surprise of many of these actors - began to be labelled “illegal. The possibility of 
some sort of regulation of the desert was difficult to understand, running against the 
‘informal’ character (identified by the Hassaniyya moniker Tsheb-Tshib; see Ahmed 
Ould Salem 2001) of most economic activities in Mauritania. At this early stage, 
mining activities required only the use of simple metal detectors.” The technology 
associated with digging wells and following gold ‘veins’ was then unknown to most 
of those who left in search of gold. This knowledge emerged in a process of discovery 
through hands-on, day-to-day experience passed down by the Malians and especially 
the Sudanese AMS pioneers, who for various reasons embarked on this journey in 
search of the precious metal and whose sociopolitical history in the historical and 
cultural area of present-day Mauritania (see the medieval empires of Ghana and Mali) 
is marked by mystery, violence and even rumours of curses (Farias 1974).”! 


Reasons for joining the AMS and the constraint of ‘illegality’ 


The profiles of the artisanal miners reflect a multitude of trajectories and motivations. 
For the pioneer groups engaged in this activity, however, the idea of venturing into the 
desert in search of gold is often perceived as a last resort in a desperate attempt to curb 
an endemic cycle of poverty: 


[W]e saw that state companies closed their doors, there was no more recruitment, 

no jobs, tourism was "closed" because of security problems, smuggling was no 
longer possible because of border controls, we really had no choice. 

(Interview with a miner from the first wave of 2016, 

Nouakchott, 12 December 2019) 


Extreme economic conditions were therefore the main motivation for most of our 
interviewees, who reported engaging in an activity they knew practically nothing 
about and did not plan to make a permanent activity. 
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Figure 5.4 Living conditions available for artisanal gold miners in the Inchiri region 
(O Capsahara/Moustapha Taleb Heidi). 


Was artisanal mining becoming a new form of ‘squatting, a phenomenon that had 
swept through Nouakchott in the late twentieth century with the occupation of public 
land (Choplin 2016; McDougall 2015)? To classify it as usurpation, we would have to 
juxtapose this practice with its legal character, which until that point was non-existent 
insofar as artisanal mining was not regulated by law in Mauritania. Nonetheless, the 
state reacted swiftly in intervening in this phenomenon, and a legislative corpus was 
rapidly produced. Since most of the mining activities were carried out without licensing 
and the findings were not officially declared, the miners were invited to custom clear the 
materials and to obtain individual authorizations. This policy resulted in an immediate 
shift among miners towards ‘collectivism: Even though the activity began as an 
individual endeavour, the states legislative intervention constituted a turning point that 
forced artisanal miners to regroup and organize more complex operations. The leader of 
a group would usually acquire the permit, declaring his ‘associates’ as ‘fellow travellers: 
This ‘arrangement’ may explain why, in August 2016, the number of authorizations 
issued by the Ministry of Mines amounted to five hundred permits, while the effective 
number of miners working in these camps was at least ten times this figure. Y. A., a gold 
prospector based in Chami, recalls this shift in the position ofthe state, while explaining 
the overall excitement concerning the search for gold (see Figure 5.4): 


Popular mobilisation around gold was such that the state had to intervene to bring 
some order to the situation. They introduced authorizations for the use of the 
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equipment. Illegal prospectors were manhandled by law enforcement agents and 
their expensive equipment was often confiscated. From then on our operations 
became really serious: we had to unwrap the turban (on checkpoints), stating who 
we were and that we wanted to become gold prospectors (munaqqib). 

(Interview with Y. A., a first- wave miner, Chami, 20 January 2020) 


News of the gold mining possibilities in Mauritania spread rapidly through the 
media, social networks and the Mauritanian diaspora. Most importantly, they also 
resulted in the prompt arrival of hundreds of Sudanese and Malian migrants specialized 
in this field (similarly to what happened in other locations; see Chevrillon-Guibert and 
Magrin 2018). The know-how passed on by these migrants has since marked artisanal 
mining activity in Mauritania, in particular regarding the implementation of new 
mineral extraction techniques (see Figure 5.5), contractual arrangements between 
partners, more efficient technological choices and, crucially, organizing the distribution 
of benefits among the different groups of workers involved in these operations. 


The ‘luck economy 


Thousands of people engaged in the AMS faced numerous physical and material 
challenges in order to settle in the desert. The cost of the trip and the expense of 


Figure 5.5 Processing facilities in Chami (© Capsahara/Moustapha Taleb Heidi). 
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staying on the sites are high; as noted above, however, this study showed variations in 
the individual budgets allocated to this activity. In many cases, after having exhausted 
their savings, miners would offer their services as paid workers to more affluent actors 
who could afford to employ them for digging operations or to scout for new drilling 
locations. 

Among those considered in this survey, the findings vary from a few grams of gold 
(hardly enough to cover expenses”), to more significant gains (between $1,143 and 
$1,428). In fact, much depended on finding a significant vein. There are anecdotal 
accounts of a miner who tried to sell 6 kg of the precious metal (Interview with a miner 
in Sakina, 12 January 2020), but these are rare events, against the much more common 
trend of total failure. Despite this, and in contrast with other types of activity (such 
as agriculture), the artisanal mining gamble continues to enjoy a good reputation, 
and those seeking their fortune can usually find private funding in their chain of 
commercial relations (workforce, logistics, equipment owners, etc.). 

The ‘invasion’ of the vast Tijirit region by miners - Tasiast is a well-known 
natural corridor carved by a large wadi (dry riverbed) - has been translated by some 
interlocutors through an idiom that they directly identify with nomadic culture. 
Venturing into the Saharan hinterland in the search for hidden riches can in fact be 
easily associated with the traditional camel herding trails with which many of these 
miners were acquainted. This was summed up by one of the miners, acknowledging 
the resemblance of gold mining to his former pastoralist activity: 


And indeed, like grazing camels moving through the Saharan expanse, large groups 
of gold hunters began to arrive in the remote Zouérat region (800 kilometers to the 
northeast of Tijirit) towards the end of 2016. 

(CRIDEM, November 2016) 


In Zouérat, the cradle of the Mauritanian mining industry the emergence of 
gold panning meant good news. Mining is by now a pervasive mark of the region, 
more than sixty years after the opening of the MIFERMA/SNIM industrial iron ore 
extraction operations. 

Scattered throughout the working-class districts of Zouérat, the artisanal 
gold miners began working at different locations on the outskirts of Zouérat and 
F'Derick. These operations expanded to the north, to M'Jeihidatt and Tenoumer 
(400 km and 200 km north of Zouérat, respectively). Unlike in the first phase of 
the Tijirit explorations, the gold miners who reached the Tiris Zemmour region 
quickly moved from surface exploration to the subsoil. For logistical reasons, the 
rock-crushing phase took place in the town of Zouérat. Massive rock piles became 
an element of the town's landscape, as did the sound of the processing machines. 
The situation soon became unbearable for the town dwellers, who organized protests 
that led to the relocation of the activity 20 km west of the city's urban perimeter. The 
extraction sites gradually moved even further north, towards the Algerian border 
(800 km to the north of Zouérat), replicating the trans-border artisanal gold mining 
phenomenon that had already permeated the eastern region bordering Algeria and 
Mali.? 
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An actor directly associated with these transits told us about the relentless efforts 
made in the search of gold, international borders notwithstanding: 


We sometimes went beyond the Mauritanian borders, looking for new places 
not yet explored. Once, with my group of workers, I clandestinely crossed the 
Algerian border around Ain Bintili. It was during the night, and this was, of 
course, dangerous. We could even hear the voices of the border guards, but we 
were very hopeful and took all the precautions. We entered some 30 km into 
Algerian territory, but it was only for surface exploration. It's the adventure that 
took us this far. 

(Interview with M. S. B., investor, Zouérat, 23 December 2019) 


From nomadism to sedentarization 


By late 2017 to early 2018, artisanal gold mining in Mauritania entered a new era, with 
the widespread use of mercury in the treatment of extracted materials. Given the large 
numbers of new arrivals, the spreading of artisanal mining activities to larger areas and 
the use of chemical extraction techniques, mastered by the more experienced Sudanese 
and Malian artisanal miners, seemed inevitable. Previously ‘nomadic short-term 
practices slowly began to consolidate on the ground, becoming long-term operations. 

In the sites of Sakina, Container 1 and Container 2, miners have dug hundreds of 
wells, with depths between 20 and 40 metres (see Figure 5.5). In Gleib N’Dour, in the 
Tiris region, the depth of the wells can reach over 60 metres. Some of these wells are 
lined up to form a trench approximately 150 metres long (Figure 5.6), following a vein 
of quartz, which can indicate the presence of gold. Given the scale of these operations, 
miners have begun to remain at the sites for longer periods of time. A more complex 
system has thus been necessary, with various service providers starting to follow the 
miners in a mutually beneficial arrangement (a similar multi-tier organization has 
been reported in other artisanal mining geographies; see for example Huggins et al. 
2016: 144; Persaud et al. 2017: 4). Among these service providers are highlight drillers, 
well diggers, merchants (funding drilling operations or buying gold nuggets) and 
processed rock collectors (qawlaba). The latter subgroup, lacking sufficient funds to 
organize their own mining expedition, recover certain minerals from the abandoned 
rock piles. Their presence reflects a spirit of solidarity that is common among miners 
of all profiles. In this constellation, the qawlába are considered the most dispossessed 
of all mining agents, even though destitution is a ubiquitous quality shared among the 
whole mining population. L. B. provides us with a first person account of the hardships 
associated with this activity: 


I move from one site to another collecting abandoned rocks. A qawlab has no 
means to own detection equipment or a mining pit. Some of us are also limited by 
poor health and cannot work in the wells ... Yes, we depend on the solidarity of 
others in order to survive, sometimes truck drivers help us out and give us a ride 
for free. However, after spending time here, we start feeling that we belong in this 
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activity and that we may be also useful to others. The circulation of information 
concerning the pits is made by us. The generosity, kindness (karam), and charitable 
works (shi zayn) are done by us. We are a ‘contact point’ both for the people on the 
field as well as for those in the treatment centres. It is true - there are people who 
despise the qawlaba, accusing us of all the sins, not letting us even touch the rock 
piles. Fortunately, those are only a minority. 

(Interview with L. B., Container 1, 8 January 2020) 


Among service providers, one could single out drivers of tank trucks delivering water 
and fuel and transporting mineral loads to the processing centres (which can be quite 
far from the extraction sites). In Zouérat, for example, the closest extraction site is 
220 km away from the processing plant; in the Inchiri, the most distant extraction 
site is 200 km away from the Chami treatment plant. In fact, the distance between 
extraction sites and processing plants constitutes a critical element in the value chain 
of mining operations, one that can easily jeopardize the profitability of the activity as a 
whole. The remoteness of the mining sites has also led to the establishment of an array 
of services that directly depend on these operations, from groceries stores and water 
shops to gasoline vendors and traditional bread-baking ovens (similar dynamics are 
seen in other AMS regions; see, for example, Jonsson and Fold 2011: 480). As far as the 
extraction sites are concerned, the miners use pick hammers and power generators in 
their work. This also bears witness to the intensity of the extraction operations and the 
tendency towards the 'sedentarization' of these mining activities, leading to important 
changes in the overall socioeconomic environment. 

The opening of a centre for mining services in the town of Chami symbolizes the 
consolidation and official recognition of the AMS as a significant activity. This centre, 
inaugurated by the Ministry of Mining in 2017, is open day and night, receiving the 
bagged loads of rock from extraction sites for different types of treatment, including 
chemical processing. The available equipment includes machinery for breaking, 
grinding and washing raw' rock materials (see Figure 5.3). Apart from the government- 
imposed prohibition on processing gold at the extraction sites, the elevated costs of 
water and energy strongly contribute to the impossibility of in situ processing. 


Organization of work 


The organization of work in the AMS is rather convoluted and involves complex 
relations between various actors (it may appear ‘chaotic’ to the outsider, but this would 
be an inaccurate assessment; see Huggins, Buss and Rutherford 2016: 144). Certain 
relational practices have become more standardized among miners, but written 
contracts are virtually non-existent. As a general rule, the investors offer the drillers 30 
per cent of the profits and cover their expenses on the ground. Independent workers 
can expect to be offered 50 per cent of the profits. Each mining pit employs three to 
four workers directly. 

In some processing centres, operators control the extraction sites and the equipment, 
offering remuneration to the miners based on a share of the production. Others may 
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have preferential agreements with miners to buy their product or ‘sub-contracting’ 
mineral processing services. These schemes equally apply to transportation - some 
are forming partnerships, while others are paid for their services (Focus group with 
miners, Chami, 9 January 2020). 

The workforce present in the mining locations under study comprises a mix of 
Mauritanian and other African nationalities, with a preponderance of Sudanese and 
Malian migrants (see Annex, Table A5.1). Officially, foreigners are excluded from these 
sites; in reality, however, the control measures ensured by the Mauritanian authorities 
(Gendarmerie) are not strict in this regard, and foreign workers, who have a positive 
professional reputation, make up a significant part of this social landscape. Sudanese 
migrants are prevalent in the gold filtering stage, competing only with Mauritanian 
m 'allemin — ‘smiths’ (see the chapter by Francisco Freire in this volume) - who have 
also started to invest in this sector. 

Each mining spot usually has semi-industrial units of processing equipment, often 
belonging to Sudanese investors. Another notable presence consists of Mauritanians 
who have recently returned from other African countries, such as Angola and Guinea 
Bissau. They also tend to own their own processing equipment and sometimes offer 
other services such as vending, transport and the provision of fuel supplies. 


Living conditions 


Judging by the visited sites, within a 200 km radius around Chami, the conditions 
in which the miners live their daily lives are deplorable (similar observations have 
been made in numerous other reports; see, for example, Maconachie and Hilson 
2011: 295, 301). In addition to the extreme thermal amplitudes of the naturally harsh 
desert environment, the miners must live in crowded conditions, in small tents 
(see Figure 5.6). The inflated water and food prices condemn workers to a frugal 
existence. A lack of sanitary services is yet another serious problem, especially for 
miners who are unaccustomed to desert life and for those with health issues. In 
Chami, the desert town with the most industrial processing plants for the treatment 
of gold, most people live in barracks or small rooms near processing units, where 
toxic products are used in abundance. In addition to the extreme climate conditions, 
workers are exposed to mercury, as they often work without protective equipment 
(see Figures 5.7 and 5.8). 


Politics and society in the artisanal mining sector 


Public authorities in Mauritania welcome artisanal mining as a contribution to 
the battle against poverty, since it offers self-employment opportunities to many 
Mauritanians. Nonetheless, the government has yet to address an extensive array 
of risks associated with this activity. During our fieldwork, all of our interlocutors 
indicated dissatisfaction with the limited level of public intervention in the sector. The 
state has not enforced any regulatory measures regarding employment, workers' safety 
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Figure 5.6 Gold treatment facilities in Chami (O Capsahara/Moustapha Taleb Heidi). 


or child labour (a phenomenon that is easily verified in the field and that has been 
reported by other sources, e.g. Maconachie and Hilson 2011: 301, and, in the Malian 
case, Vstensen and Stridsman 2017: 30, 38, 40). The miners do not report any visits by 
public officials and often complain about salaries and the complete absence of health 
and safety measures. Isolation is yet another problem often reported by the mining 
population. 

A further facet of this activity has to do with the emergence of political leadership 
figures among the miners. Some of the more prominent political actors in this sector 
are part of Biram Dah Abeid's abolitionist movement, IRA-Mauritania. One of these 
activists gave a clear account of what, in his opinion, was happening in the artisanal 
mining sector (comparing it to a pervasive phenomenon common to various economic 
activities in Mauritania): 


In the beginning, gold mining was a free and noble activity, but it was later 
overtaken by feudal lords who brought with them their games of corruption. 
(Interview with a miner/activist, Chami, 22 January 2020) 


A visitby Biram Dah Abeid (alocal politician and vociferous advocate for the abolitionist 
cause) to Chami during his 2019 presidential campaign provided significant support 
for this sentiment. This political event was largely thought to confirm that the 'feudal- 
like” conditions still prominent in many Mauritanian social and economic spheres 
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were also a feature of the artisanal mining sites. The emancipatory narrative provided 
by Birams movement has often been heard in the different mining locations visited 
during this survey. Whereas in the 1960s and early 1970s the disputes between the 
Mauritanian government and the workers of the mining industry (MIFERMA/SNIM) 
had the ‘communists’ (of different tendencies) as their main political interlocutors, a 
quite different political landscape is now associated with the AMS. 

The management of this sector presents a serious challenge due to mass migration to 
mining sites by an impoverished population. Today, artisanal gold mining is a popular 
choice among the unemployed who have been left behind by the government in the 
cities and among young people who have grown increasingly disillusioned with the 
failure of governmental programmes aimed at integrating them into the job market. 
This view was also conveyed by participants, confirming that for them, joining AMS 
was a last resort: 


We came here for a different experience. We were in the fishing business, but it 
failed because of the competition of the industrial fleets ... I also worked in the 
real estate sector, but the taxes were unbearable. Finally, the insertion program in 
which I enrolled only brought me despair. That's why I came here where at least 
you can earn your living freely. 

(Interview with a miner, Container 1, 25 January 2020) 


Economic instability has forced a low-income population (which often represents a 
significant part of the total population, as we see in Mauritania) to seek alternative 
sources of income, with increasing numbers turning to AMS for its low-level technology 
and low entry barriers (see Vstensen and Stridsman 2017: 30; Spiegel 2015). Described 
as a do-or-die’ enterprise (Stoop and Verpoorten 2020: 1203), this labour-intensive 
activity may be the only way for local populations to sustain themselves and their 
families during intermittent droughts (Banchirigah and Hilson 2009: 161). This is not 
a recent trend or in any way particular to Mauritania. Robyn d'Avignon (2018: 195) 
reports that the populations in neighbouring Senegal and Mali have also resorted to 
artisanal mining as a survival strategy since as early as the 1980s, bartering gold for 
grain. The AMS also serves as a source of additional income for seasonal workers, such 
as those employed in agriculture (Persaud et al. 2017: 9) and serves as an incentive for 
the repopulation of rural areas (Persaud et al. 2017: 9). Paradoxically, however, AMS 
may also contribute to the degradation of agricultural lands (Hilson and Garforth 
2012: 440). 

A recent World Bank report (International Development Association 2018) 
acknowledges that the abundance of mineral resources in Mauritania has the potential 
to create a strong base for alleviating inequalities and reducing poverty, instead of 
one-off benefits to rural agricultural sector, given that the extractive industry, and in 
particular ‘mineral and petroleum exports[,] together represent approximately 25 per 
cent of Government revenues' (International Development Association 2018: 22). The 
plans to optimize the use of mineral resources rely on the significant involvement of 
private sector, including in the artisanal mining sector (22). It remains to be seen how 
the government and international organizations will manage to harness the potential 
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of small-scale mining due to the informal nature of this activity, often dispersed in 
remote corners of the country. Efforts to formalize artisanal and small-scale artisanal 
mining in other West African countries have had mixed results and remain a 
“considerable challenge” (Maconachie and Hilson 2011: 293; Persaud et al. 2017). The 
need for ‘context-sensitive formalization (Jonsson and Fold 2011: 479, 489-90) is as 
strong in Mauritania as it is in other African countries with growing AMSs, since the 
root cause of the continuous spread of this high-risk, high-potential-gain informal 
entrepreneurship is a complex socioeconomic and political issue that requires 
careful examination and strategic planning. The World Banks Country Partnership 
Framework for 2018 to 2023 states the need for direct investment, strengthening 
public-private partnerships, and policy development. Efforts to improve the state's 
ability to tax mining operations would have much better results, however, if they were 
to focus on large-scale, foreign-owned mining facilities, as can be seen by the more 
than doubled value of the royalties paid to Mauritania by the Canadian-owned Tasiast 
Kinross mining operations in 2020, in comparison with 2019.? Taxing small-scale and 
artisanal mining operations can have a completely different effect on the economy, and 
it would not be the first time that the formalization of the AMS resulted in significant 
drops in official exports and the rise of illicit flows of minerals, serving as an incentive 
for smugglers (Hunter 2020: 22). 

As suggested by some of the interviewees, the sense of freedom inherent in the 
practice of gold mining is a clear motivation. In other words, the miners are choosing a 
new economic activity where they can negotiate their contribution and remuneration 
outside the mores of the established traditional sectors. However, they also mention 
their fear of reproducing the unfavourable social relationships that exist elsewhere 
in Mauritanian society. As mentioned above, artisanal mining has the potential to 
reshape relations between the labour force and capital owners, since the choices made 
by both are limited by factors such as geographic distance, limited supply and the high 
cost of the means of survival (water and food). Chami has recently seen a series of riots 
as a reaction (ultimately unwarranted, since it was based on a misunderstanding) to 
the taxation imposed by the government on gold mining in its attempt to regulate the 
AMS. These scenes of violence, which are rare in Mauritania, reflect the deep malaise 
felt by certain sectors of the population. When we take into account the demographic 
structure of the country, the connection between artisanal gold mining and the IRA 
abolitionist movement becomes clearer. 

Contrary to the situation in other West African countries (for a detailed overview 
of the cases of Mali, Ghana and Sierra Leone, see Maconachie and Hilson 2011), where 
artisanal mining constitutes a transient activity that is often combined with other 
professional activities such as agriculture (for a clear example from Guinea, see Bolay 
2014; fora case study of how re-agrarization was used to fight the growth ofthe artisanal 
mining sector in Ghana, see Banchirigah and Hilson 2009), in Mauritania mining 
seems to be the main professional activity of those involved in it and an effective source 
of financing for other activities of lesser significance, such as agriculture. For each 
miner involved in the AMS, there is an estimated average of six people who depend 'on 
the sector for their livelihoods,” a number that puts the significant contribution of the 
AMS to the overall economic landscape of Mauritania into perspective. 
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Conclusion: A new desert’ is born in a changing socio-geography 


Compared to other African locations, artisanal gold mining is a very recent activity 
in Mauritania. Given its potential economic impact and the strong mobilization it has 
attracted (from a population the majority of which continues to live in poverty), the 
Mauritanian government has attempted to regulate this activity. Despite significant 
legislative interventions, however, the AMS remains a largely informal activity, due 
to public institutions” lack of experience in the management of such activities and 
because ofthe remoteness of the actual mining sites, some of which are located beyond 
the effective reach of the Mauritanian state. Many of the mining sites have thus been 
established in sparsely populated desert areas, causing logistical difficulties unknown 
to neighbouring countries such as Mali (since their artisanal mining activities generally 
occur in the proximity of urban areas). Artisanal mining, particularly in Africa, is 
thus intimately connected with the surrounding environmental (Teschner 2014). The 
significant problems associated with this recent practice in Mauritania are undoubtedly 
linked to this reality, making it more difficult for the state to impose law and order in 
the mining sites and for complementary activities to adhere to this hazardous venture. 

The territories in which this activity is carried out in Mauritania may first appear — 
especially in the eyes of the miners - as a ‘no man’s land; an area without an autochthone 
population that could claim rights or authority over it. This impression is rooted in the 
low population density ofthe local communities ofthe north of Mauritania.” As noted 
above, in the 1950s, mining operations intensified in northern Mauritania, leading to 
the industrial exploration of iron ore in Idjil, in the Tiris Zemmour region. There are 
indications that this sabkha was the only mining activity ever known to the groups 
living in these regions - according to Kunta families referenced by one of the first 
directors of MIFERMA in 1955, Jean Audibert (on the initial implementation of the 
MIFERMA iron ore industrial compound in Zuerate, see Audibert 1991). 

In a famous poem describing his native Inchiri and the nomadic areas frequented 
by his Ahl Barikallah kin, the scholar and poet al-Shaykh Muhammad al-Mámi (1785- 
1861) prophesied what might occur following the discovery of iron ore, gold, and 
copper deposits in northern Mauritania: 


o jha gledi ye ya Y 
is} oi, ails 4 
o ile Ae y Ca 
OU 48 Goal Usb oe 
The land is full of mines 
If only there were explorers! 
Their work would never end 
Their tasks, like picking dead skin from a plague-ridden body 


These verses state that the apparent barrenness of the Sahara can be misleading, 
since it is full of underground mineral riches that, if exploited, could change the lives 
of the local communities for the better. It can also be interpreted as a formal invitation 
to explore mineral resources. Coming from a prominent religious figure, the poem 
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can almost be interpreted as a fatwa, and in fact it has been used by some actors in 
the mining sector to legitimize their activities. This element touches on the intricate 
social design of the Hassaniyya-speaking populations of the region and their pervasive 
commitment to a structure that reveres the opinions of esteemed Islamic scholars. 

Five years into artisanal gold mining in Mauritania, a certain amount of friction is 
already being felt between the largely nomadic populations who traditionally inhabit 
these regions and the workers (who have come from different parts of the country 
and from abroad) who have settled around the mining sites. This relation may lead to 
open hostilities and resistance to the mining venture as a whole, should the corridors 
of communication between these two camps continue to be neglected. The matter is 
even more pressing since there are plans to establish a significant industrial mining 
infrastructure in Chami (a cyanide treatment centre) (Sidya 2020). 

Most of the mining agents mentioned above have some level of education, and 
10 per cent have a secondary school or even university education. This may facilitate 
the implementation of the regulations in the sector while mitigating health and 
environmental risks. This educational advantage is in stark contrast to the situation 
in countries such as Burkina Faso, where illiteracy levels among artisanal miners are 
rampant (Ouedraogo and Mundler 2019). This element may also bring into question 
the possible negative impact of mining on the agricultural and farming sectors, and 
potentially on school dropout levels - consequences that have been observed in the 
other countries in the subregion, including Mali and Burkina Faso (World Bank 2017b). 

In his pivotal work on MIFERMA and SNIM, Pierre Bonte (2001) examines the 
social reconfigurations prompted by this enterprise from the beginning of its existence 
in 1974. 'The central element to which he draws attention is the impact, particularly 
in Zouérat, of the implementation of a complex industrial operation in the middle 
of the desert, as well as the emergence of a capitalist mode of production (associated 
with profound technical challenges) in a nomadic social environment. This triggered 
the emergence, for the first time in Mauritania’s history, of a politically active (and 
now unionized) civil society' that is not solely constrained by traditional social norms. 
Bonte (2001) has enquired into the enormous challenges that Mauritanian and French 
group faced in their efforts to transfer the European industrial model to the Sahara. 
Showing the depth of the relevant dissimilarities, ranging from political systems to 
cultural traits, he speaks of a ‘cultural crisis’ (Bonte 2001: 189). 

Almost fifty years after his initial observations on the implementation of an 
industrial hub in northern Mauritania, one wonders what Pierre Bontes reaction to 
the current mining frenzy in the region would be, with convoys of off-road trucks now 
hurrying towards Gleib N'Dour, 800 km away from Zouérat. Indeed, the consequences 
of these developments can be expected to be at least equally significant. The aire 
d'influence of the current artisanal mining experiments cover a much more extensive 
area and involve many more actors. There is no central administration regulating 
mining practices or salaries. Not only do these workers risk putting into question local 
communities of scattered nomadic populations, but they are raising awareness at the 
international level, as these operations currently occur between international borders. 

Territorial encroachment onto official mining areas is a widespread phenomenon. 
Even though it may bea coincidence, sparked by the artisanal miners desire to get closer 
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to certain, established gold deposits, this also reflects the spontaneous and even anarchic 
nature of the movement. The emergence of a new economic sector linked to artisanal 
exploration of gold deposits in Mauritania has given rise to a social structure that has 
the characteristics of yet another “internal frontier” (Kopytoff 1987; see also Chapter 1 
by López Bargados, drawing on Kopytoff's proposition in the definition ofthe northern 
frontiers of the western Saharan region) in comparison to traditional economic sectors 
such as commerce and agriculture. The restructuring and consolidation of this initially 
entry-level activity - as it matures and develops both internally (labour division and 
structure) and externally (regulation), creating more obstacles and ‘frontiers’ for 
newcomers - will determine its level of dependence on various others sectors. Contrary 
to other West African locations, where gold mining is considered a transitory situation 
(since workers are less dependent on it, maintaining links to agricultural production; 
see Bolay 2014), the data obtained in this survey suggests that mining is considered 
a principal source of income in Mauritania, used to finance agricultural and cattle 
farming activities. With that said, the significant financial pull of the mining sector 
has exacerbated the challenges faced by the agriculture and animal husbandry sectors, 
which have seen a significant drop in their available workforce. 

Artisanal mining in Mauritania is becoming an enduring marker of the region 
and an important - albeit non-quantifiable — source of income for a large number of 
Mauritanians and immigrants. The remoteness of the areas in which these activities 
are conducted makes it difficult, if not impossible, for the government to effectively 
supervise it. In addition, this activity represents the illusion of a fast and easy fortune 
that can lead to unpayable debts and the moral and physical collapse of many hopes 
and dreams. Located in the remote desert regions of Mauritania, workers are exposed 
to daily challenges to their health and well-being; in the absence of a law-enforcing 
public authority, the risk of human rights violations is ubiquitous (see a detailed 
account on human rights risks of artisanal mining in Mauritania country study by 
Carlowitz and Danz 2018). Although mining in Mauritania is a recent development, it 
has already proved to be an activity that involves the entire population, shedding light 
on structural problems that require immediate attention. 
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Annex 


Qualitative results 


Sociodemographic indicators of miners 


Table A5.1 presents a profile of the miners in three mining sites (Sakina, Container 1 
and Container 2) located on the border of the Inchiri and the Dakhlet Nouadhibou 
regions, as well as a profile of workers settled at the Chami processing centre (80 km 
away). 


Age distribution 


Those aged 19 to 35 constitute the largest tranche (62.5 per cent), while around 
one-third of miners are 36 to 50 years old. It should be borne in mind that this is a 
labour-intensive activity that requires significant physical strength. The average age 
of the interviewees was 33, with the oldest being 65 years old and the youngest 15. 
The presence of minors, even in the sampling for this study, is strong evidence for the 
precarious working conditions and the use of child labour." 


Place of origin 


Mauritanian nationals constitute 75 per cent of the sample, with the remaining 25 
per cent being divided by migrant African communities (from Sudan, Mali and 
Senegal). Mauritanian nationals from five eastern and central regions (both Hodhs, 
l'Assaba, Brakna and Tagant) make up the bulk of the sample (52.3 per cent of the 
entire sample, regardless of professional category). Bearing in mind that a very small 
percentage of the population identifies with the capital Nouakchott as their place of 
origin, the northern regions of the country (Dakhlet Nouadhibou, Adrar, Inchiri and 
Tiris Zemmour, which include the mining areas) come last, with only 8.7 per cent. 
This apparently paradoxical situation can be related to a combination of two factors: 
1) the very low demography of the northern regions of Mauritania; and 2) the other 
economic opportunities available to these populations, notably in the official mining 
sector, fishing and tourism. 

Foreigners working in the sector mostly hail from Sudan and Mali (each around 
12 per cent). Their presence in the sector has been strong from the beginning (2016) 
given the extensive and comprehensive gold production know-how to be found in 
these countries, which distinguishes them from Senegalese migrants, which amount to 
only 0.4 per cent. This finding is corroborated by other researchers, who have pointed 
out that the Sudanese miners’ gold deposit detection skills are especially valued in low- 
tech and information-poor artisanal mining conditions (e.g. Chevrillon-Guibert and 
Magrin 2018: 278, 284). 
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Table A5.1 Sociodemographic data of the sample 


Variable Criteria Result 
Age (in 96) «18 1.0 
19-35 62.5 
36-50 29.2 
51 and > 73 
Education (in %) Absent 5 
Primary 24 
Secondary 24 
Secondary school diploma 3 
University diploma 6 
Quranic school 38 
Origin (in %) East 37.4 
Centre 14.9 
North 8.7 
Senegal River basin 12.2 
Nouakchott 1.4 
Sudan 12.2 
Mali 12.8 
Senegal 0.4 
Ethnic group Moor (hassanophone including some Harátin) 65.1 
Harátin (exclusively) 25.8 
Other 9.1 


Source: Fieldwork, 2019-2020. 


Level of education 


The vast majority of miners (95 per cent) reported some level of instruction (which is 
higher than usual in the AMS; see Obiri et al. 2016: 11): 57 per cent pursued studies 
at regular schools, and 38 per cent at Quranic (religious) schools. Among those 
attending regular schools, an equal percentage (24 per cent) had a primary education 
and continued on to the secondary level without concluding it. Only 3 per cent of the 
sample had attained a secondary education, and 6 per cent had a university education. 
This last group was mostly present in the processing centres as owners or managers of 
sites to which the raw minerals were brought from the extraction sites. 


Ethnicity 


Despite the country's multi-ethnic landscape, according to the obtained data, artisanal 
gold mining in Mauritania is an activity that predominantly involves the Hassaniyya- 
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speaking population (90.9 per cent). Table A5.2 distinguishes between Bidán and 
Haraátin “ethnicities, even if this point can be contested, covering a culturally unified 
population (see David Malluches chapter in this volume, which discusses the 
emergence of a distinct Harátin ethnic identity). It was nevertheless useful for this 
research to attempt this separation when it comes to the economic actors involved in 
this activity and the overall social dynamics of Mauritania. Our questionnaires showed 
that 65 per cent of participants reported their ethnic identification as “Moor” (which 
could be Bidán or Harátin). In any case, it was observed that the Haratin undoubtedly 
have a strong presence among artisanal miners in Mauritania, whether they are 
included under the category of Moor” or claim their own identity. 


Professional distribution 
Table A5.2 distributes participants by type of activity. The variance among the 
occupations is high. The table does not address the importance of each occupation and 
only provides an idea of the existing profiles: drillers, artisans, investors, merchants, 


gold filterers, waste processors, etc. Artisanal mining is an activity that involves the 


Table A5.2 Distribution of miners by occupation 


Occupation % of sample 
Accountant 0.4 
Artisan 1:5 
Atelier supervisor 7.3 
Collector of mineral waste 2.9 
Driller 17.9 
Equipment mechanics 2.2 
Equipment owner/ renter 4.0 
Gold Filterer 10.6 
Investor 6.9 
Maintenance 28.5 
Merchant 3.6 
Metal detector worker 0.4 
Qawlab (collector of rock waste) 3.3 
Subcontractor 0.4 
Transporter 2.9 
Welder 0.7 
Well operator 6.2 
Other 0.4 
Total 100.0 


Source: Fieldwork, 2019-2020. 
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participation of various other actors, thus opening up the scope of this operation to 
different professional profiles. 

Table A5.3 shows that the majority of those involved in artisanal mining have had 
a previous occupation. More than half of the participants were involved in an informal 
economy before venturing into the AMS (c. 55 per cent). The business sector also 
provides a significant part of the actors involved in this activity (31 per cent), with 
those with salaried jobs amounting to only 8 per cent. Only 3 per cent of the sample 
had been working in the agricultural sector. 


Table A5.3 Previous occupations of artisanal miners 


Previous occupation % of sample 
Agriculture 4.9 
Commerce 31.1 
Informal employment 44.8 
Salaried job (guard, clerk) 8.4 
Unemployed 10.8 
Total 100.0 


Source: Fieldwork, 2019-2020. 


Table A5.4 shows that more than half of the sample (55.4 per cent) became aware 
of this working opportunity through word of mouth, about a third through social 
networks, with media being the least effective source of information. Participants 
reported that their decision to venture into the AMS was based on general information 
received through word of mouth and from inner circles characterized by higher level 
of trust (families, friends, etc.). 


Table A5.4 Source of information about mining 


Source of information % of sample 
Contacted by an acquaintance 33.1 
Press/media 4.6 
Word of mouth 54.4 
Other 7.8 
Total 100.0 


Source: Fieldwork, 2019-2020. 


Table A5.5 presents the impact that mining activity has had on the quality of life of 
those involved. It reflects responses to the open question: Did mining change your life? 
The answers obtained are varied. Overall, those who reported positive changes equal 
those who stated the contrary - 50 per cent in each case. However, further analysis by 
occupation shows that the general workforce and the drillers share this overall 50/50 
split, while service providers present much more positive answers, with 79.3 per cent 
of the sample having experienced positive results from their engagement with mining. 
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Table A5.5 Satisfaction with mining experience by occupation 


5. Did your quality of life change after your 
involvement in artisanal mining? 


Yes 96 No 96 

Occupation Driller 48.8 51.2 
General workforce 50.0 50.0 

Service provider 79.3 20.7 

Other 41.7 58.3 

Total 96 50.0 50.0 

Source: Fieldwork, 2019-2020. 
Main challenges 


Table A5.6 presents the main problems encountered by the different actors involved in 
artisanal mining activities. The data indicates a variety of challenges ranging from poor 
living conditions at the extraction sites and mining centres (food, accommodation, 
medical care) to work conditions (payment, working hours), along with transversal 
considerations such as violence and isolation, for example. 


Table A5.6 Challenges faced by miners 


Challenged with ... % of sample 
Discrimination 9.2 
Distance from accommodation 1:5 
Food 15:1 
Insufficient quality of communication/ 14.4 
GSM service 

Medical care 24.8 
Payment 5.7 
Solitude 14.4 
Violence 22 
Working hours 12.7 
Total 100.0 


Source: Fieldwork, 2019-2020. 
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Notes 


Hence the ‘NWA part of its identifier, which stands for North West Africa: 

In Nouakchott, Mauritania, for example, a network of antique dealers buys these 
kinds of findings from artisanal miners and then sells them to clients ranging from 
European businesspeople to archaeologists, philanthropists and regular tourists. This 
type of sale is not regulated. 

This type of exchange also takes place in Western Sahara. However, a lack of reliable 
information on this topic (which is managed very discretely by the Polisario 
administration) makes it impossible to present concrete data. 

Similar examples have been reported in the African context, revealing the economic 
connection between the African hinterland and the largest international markets 
(e.g. the famous case of the "Togolese gold' imported by Switzerland and traced back 
to a Burkina Faso artisanal origin (Guéniat and White 2015). 

Al-Salám 21 June 2017, quoted by djazairess.com. 

The Mauritanian press echoed the government’s position on the subject, reporting an 
accidental case of border trespassing that was attributed the character of the Saharan 
geography, where borders are not clearly demarcated. 

Another aspect, only briefly mentioned in this article (but one that deserves further 
consideration in a future publication), has to do with its contextualization in the 
country's Islamic traditions. This involves a series of practices concerning praying 
and social behaviour in mining sites and other less visible aspects associated with 
Maliki jurisprudence (prominent in Mauritania and in the entire North African 
region) in relation to the gold trade and its (il)licit character. 

Upon short-term exposure, mercury vapour directly affects the respiratory tract, 
with symptoms including chest pain, dyspnoea, coughing, haemoptysis, impaired 
lung function and pneumonia (Justice et al. 2019; Levin and Polos 1988). 
Mauritania serves as the headquarters of the 'G5 Group’ (Force Conjointe du G5 Sahel 
or FC-G5S), which comprises five countries of the region (Mali, Burkina Faso, Niger, 
Mauritania and Chad) that cooperate on security issues (for more information, see 
Cooke, Toucas and Heger 2017). 

With mostly French shareholders and some Canadian, British, German and Italian 
interests (Gallet 2008). 

Loi no. 2008-011 du 27 avril 2008 portant Code minier (2008), Journal Officiel de La 
République Islamique de Mauritanie, smhpm.mr/fr2/Loi 2008-011 portant Code. 
Minier.pdf. 

SNIM, https://snim.com/e/index.php/produits/markets.html. 

The socioeconomic benefits of artisanal gold mining amounted to 9.8 billion MRU 
per year, 51 per cent coming from Chami and 49 per cent from Zouérat. The activity 
has created 6.6 billion MRU of value added, 51 per cent in Zouérat, and 49 per cent 
in Chami. These numbers, not yet assumed in the national GDP, represent 73 per 
cent of the added value of the gold mining activity carried out by the two foreign 
companies operating in the sector (Tasiast and MCM), and it almost parallels the 
total added value created by iron ore exploration (6.5 billion MRU in 2018). The 
contribution from artisanal gold mining to the national GDP is thus 3.5 per cent, 
equal to other important sectors such as fishing. AMS contributes 30 per cent to 

the added value obtained from all the mining activities developed in Mauritania, 
and 12 per cent of the added value accorded to secondary sector activities. In terms 
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of revenue, the activity generates approximately 4 billion MRU per year, which is 
distributed through eleven regions of the country (Alassane 2020: 9, citing a GTZ 
[German Technical Cooperation] report from 2018; author's translation from 
French). 

BUMIFOM (currently BRGM, French), FINSIDER (Italy) and the Rothschild 

bank are MIFERMA/SNIMS historical partners (United States. Congress. Senate. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 1959: 96), and the current stakeholders 
include Kuwait Investment Authority (with a 7.7 per cent stake) and the Arab Mining 
Company (Jordan, with a 5.6 per cent stake), as well as companies from Iraq and 
Morocco with smaller stakes (see the official SNIM page at https://www.snim.com/e/ 
index.php/societe/shareholders.html). 

Capitalist industrialization was carried out through MIFERMA - a colonial 
enterprise, the nationalization of which (in 1974) was strongly supported by socialist 
Algeria. Immediately following its nationalization, it employed a large workforce 
trained in communist countries such as the USSR and Iraq. 

See, for example, Bazillier and Girard (2019) for a quasi-experiment in Burkina Faso 
that supports the claim that artisanal mining, not industrial mining, correlates to an 
increase in household spending in the adjacent areas. 

When rumours spread of the potential abundance of gold in different parts of the 
country in November 2016, the political landscape of Mauritania immediately 
experienced significant tensions. They were apparently taken as a lifeline of sorts 

by President Abdel Aziz, whose political legitimacy was being questioned by the 
country’s senate (for more on this topic, see Ould Mohamed Babas chapter in this 
volume). 

The Tasiast gold mine, which opened in 2007, produces between 6,000 and 7,000 tons 
of gold annually (Sims 2019). 

Because of the growing demand for these devices, their price in Nouakchott rose 
from approximately 500,000 to over 1,500,000 MRU. 

It should be noted that in some tribes of northern Mauritania, such as the Awlad 
Dalim, gold was considered a source of bad luck and was not used in social life, 
including as jewellery. 

From a legal perspective, most of these mining sites have not been officially 
authorized. Until 2020, the only location recognized by the Mauritanian authorities 
was Gleib N’Dour, on the Algeria-Mali border (more than 870 km northeast of 
Zouérat). The survey presented in this chapter does not incorporate data from these 
locations that could not be obtained due to bureaucratic constraints, security issues 
and logistical complications. 

As confirmed, for example, by CRIDEM in a publication from the 16 July 2021 
entitled La Mauritanie augmente de 396 à 6,596 les redevances de l'exploitation de lor 
(citing the Chinese Xinhua agency as a source of information). https://cridem.org/C_ 
Info.php?article=747149 

A calculation based on Persaud et al. (2017: 2) (citing Jonsson and Fold 2011). 
Known as the gaba ‘il al-sáhil (northern tribes’), or ‘the tribes of Mauritania's 
highlands, in the early twentieth-century colonial parlance. Paul Marty (1915) 
emphasized that the Tiris Zemmour region was occupied by groups such as the 
Awlad Dalim (renowned camel herders who have more recently migrated towards 
the Inchiri region, the second mining site treated in this chapter), the Rgaybát and 
the Tikna (the first preponderant in the Dakhlet Nouadhibou region of northwestern 
Mauritania, and the latter especially significant in the Wadi al-Dhahab/Rio de Oro). 
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25 For research ethics reasons, minors were excluded from questionnaires and 
interviews. 

26 ‘The Adrar region is Mauritanias tourist hub, with charter flights from the capital, 
Atar, connecting to various European cities, notably in France. 
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Introduction 


In a very eloquent and elegant text, E. Ann McDougall (1998) tell us the story of the 
slave Fatma Barka, who was born somewhere in Mali between 1900 and 1910 and 
died in 1995 in Guelmim, Morocco. As McDougall puts it, when Fatma told her story, 
she did not formulate it in terms of enslavement and freedom. Her narrative does 
not begin linearly with her enslavement or end with her "liberation: Rather, it started 
with a desert crossing in the caravan of Mohamed Barka, Fatmas master at the time, 
for whom she would become a concubine. Her life was encoded in that particular 
story. Presenting Fatma Barkas narrative, MacDougall intends to allow historians 
access to her experiences expressed in their own terms, and Fatmas access to history 
(McDougall 1998: 287). 

At the time when feminist oral history on slavery was already making efforts to 
liberate itself from liberal ideals, feminist debate around Islam remained encapsulated 
in a redemptionist concept of liberty. The discussion between leftist (secularists) and 
Islamic feminism that occurrted in the very same decade as MacDougall wrote her 
paper was still pretty much impassioned by that conception (see, among many others, 
Moghadam 2002). Leftists feminists criticized, for instance, Iranian Islamic feminists 
for the fact that, while working from inside, they were not fighting the (Islamic) system 
which was the source of their oppression. Islamic feminists aptly replied that secular 
feminists were not, either, fighting against their oppressive system (capitalism) but the 
womens oppression by itself (McDougall 1998). In both cases liberty was, after all, 
illusory. The real difference between these two 'feminisms' is that the secular/liberal 
idea of emancipation is closely attached to that of liberal freedom, while other desired 
paths of empowerment or cultivation of selves within Islam - as Mahmood (2005) 
came to affirm - may not be so. 

Sabah Mahmood opened the floor to a post-structural and post-secular feminism 
with her ethnography on the womens piety movement in the mosques of Cairo, but 
her exclusive focus on self and Islam may have contributed, even if inadvertently, to the 
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exacerbation of the polarization of feminist debate within Muslim contexts (or even 
more broadly, regarding Muslim women in general), keeping it focused on the secular/ 
religious pair; or, in other words, it may have fostered the Islamization of the feminist 
discussion (not to mention the feminization of Islam debate in general) until today. 
This paradoxical resilience of a certain kind of orientalism - or ‘sexularism’ (Scott 
2012) - in the feminist forum may partly explain why Arab feminisms themselves 
discarded until late - or were left out of - the confederation and association spirit 
of other subaltern feminists (‘third word feminisms, ‘black feminisms; etc.): it was 
difficult for them to get rid of the secular/religion debate. 

If, as we know, “woman is a debatable category (Butler 1990), Muslim woman is all 
the more contentious. There is no single cause for womens subordination and no single 
approach towards dealing with it. This Islamization of feminist debate in certain areas 
of the globe has obscured the different configurations, constraints and aspirations of 
feminine selves behind which, according to a secular view, religion is inscribed. If we 
go further, one could even ask if this did not contribute to the diffusion of a current 
liberal categorization of Muslims: the one that separates good Muslims' - either men 
or women, the secular ones, those that adapt their views and actions, for instance, to 
the liberal regime of women rights — from ‘bad Muslims’ (Mamdani 2002) - those that 
follow other non-conformist paths. 

The intersectional approach (Crenshaw 1989) came to describe how race, class, 
gender and other individual characteristics intersect and overlap with one another, 
and how the experience of this imbrication is more than the sum of its parts. 
Intersectionalism tries to illuminate the connections between all struggles for rights 
and empowerment. But this view was scarcely used in majority Muslim contexts, being 
mostly applied in secular and often Islamophobic ones (especially in the contexts of 
immigration), and it was often combined with decolonial proposals (Salem 2014; Tariq 
and Syed 2018). In the light of this theoretical (and political) contamination, Islam 
became, in some trends and specially in diasporic contexts, racialized: not only because 
on some occasions race and religion (in this case Islam) overlap in the discrimination 
processes but also because religion became synonymous with race in the sense that 
both can be - and historically were - instrumentalized categories of biopolitics, of 
social engineering and domination. Nevertheless, once again, these approaches 
were hijacked by a, somehow, religion-centric approach even when they intended 
to dismantle the secularist lens. Once more, this prevented a crystalline observation 
at the level of micro-cultural, social and political settings for selves and self-ideas 
configurations and aspirations illuminated by class, status and ethnic components. 

Since Clifford Geertzs Islam Observed (1968), there has been a call, in anthropology, 
for a local Islam approach (even though Geertz' work keeps a certain essentialization, 
since he speaks of a ‘Moroccan’ and an ‘Indonesian Islam’) and later, reacting to the 
centrality of Islam in the discipline forum of Muslim societies, another call to the 
production of ethnographies on 'every-day Islam. Women were especially affected 
by this ethnographic turn. The focus on women and private life induced a certain 
‘privatization of Islam, in a secular fashion, while it ‘liberated’ women from both 
oppressive ‘orthodox Islan? and orientalist-colonial essentializations. It could also be 
inferred from the universe now unveiled by these ethnographies that Islam, after all, 
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was not so irreconcilable with secularization since it could be interpreted, performed 
and experienced as a private matter. 

These attempts to counter orientalist approaches and desencapsulate Islam have, 
in fact, contradicted the lack of Muslim womens agency reflected in previous studies. 
But they were not cautious enough to prevent the side-effects of its new incidence in 
everyday practices (Fadil and Fernando 2015; Hirschkind 2014): disregarding Islam 
relevance as a discursive tradition (Asad 1986) they end up neutralizing its political 
force as micro power - important for the constitution of selves - and macro power - 
important for the constitution of political communities and projects. 

Islam (singular, and with a capital T, as a discursive tradition) must, of course, be 
considered in all spheres where it is pervasive; moreover in places where religion by 
itself is called into play as a social marker and capital, as it happens in Mauritania.’ 
Nevertheless, feminist discussion must not allow religions centripetal force to 
overshadow the debate before finding its place in women's own speeches. 

As ethnographies precluded grand narratives in favour of historical and cultural 
particularities, anthropology moved progressively from the anthropology of women to 
the anthropology of gender and then to feminist anthropology. This move challenged 
a range of assumptions - starting with the universal category of woman and, even 
before that, with the very idea of person (Strathern 1987) - and thus to intercede 
against unreflexive impositions onto other cultures and to monitor the categories of 
social scientific research itself. Difference and specificity (Kingfisher 2016: 256) have 
garnered the field and anthropologist's activism is currently mainly engaged on cross- 
cultural feminisms. Rather than favour the particular over the universal or vice versa, 
we should focus on the details of how the conversations between the two play out 
and draw attention to the importance of transnational feminisms through the analysis 
of the travel of neoliberal policies of welfare state restructuring, and welfare reforms 
targeting women (Deeb 2009). I would add to this that we should also pay attention to 
the travel of other non-liberal transnational movements. These assumptions pave the 
way for new approaches that the historical, and until recently persistent, opposition 
between universalism and difference did not allow. 

Even if we agree with Kingfisher and Deeb, we must remember that global policies 
can only affect individuals through the mediation of gender policies at the level of 
states and nations. Focusing on national and state narratives and policies concerning 
and affecting women (directly and collaterally) is an important part of the analysis 
of womens movements and actions. Moreover, in states — like Mauritania - that 
politically mobilize the gender issue, the woman category overshadows an enormous 
social and ethnic diversity. Nevertheless, and taking in consideration the geographic 
outlines and ethnic diversity of Mauritania — finding itself, due to historical and 
political reasons, between the north and the so-called sub-Saharan Africa - we still 
cannot ignore the narratives and political trajectory of transnational African and 
Muslim feminisms. 

In this article I will try to show how the complexity and entanglement of Mauritanian 
political, religious, ethnic and racialized structures by themselves - along with its 
territorial, religious and political emplacement in a world of nations - force us to delve 
deep into the previous conundrum of feminism debates, and how they can inspire 
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epistemological and methodological challenges to future ethnographies of gender and 
feminism in general, and in Mauritania in particular. 

Although acknowledging the importance of transnational feminist analysis in the 
ethnographic approaches on womens rights and action in Muslim contexts, I will 
attempt here to underline the need to go ethnographically deeper and theoretically 
further, using Mauritania's geographic and politic borders as heuristic boundaries for 
research,” carefully avoiding, nonetheless, to take nationality as a frozen metonymy 
(Appadurai 1988) or as a marker of difference by itself? Lastly, I hope to highlight 
the significance of private and intimate spaces - where women also assert their status, 
formulate positions, exchange perspectives and feel themselves empowered - away 
from the formal political or deliberative arenas of feminist action, which are usually 
excluded from the global project of liberal genderification of democracy (Cornwall 
and Goetz 2005). 


Women, academy and nation-building 


Like most African countries, Mauritania is a recent and multi-ethnic nation whose 
borders ignore previous ethnic settings and mobilities. During the French colonization 
its territory was included in the Afrique-Occidentale Francaise (AOF, between 1895 and 
1958) under a general government that grouped together within a single federation 
eight French colonies in West Africa.* This French political design pushed Mauritanian 
territory to ‘black Africa during its mandate. The capital of the AOF was established in 
Saint Louis and this separated Arab and Berber dwellers? from other co-ethnic groups 
of the Western Sahara and Maghreb. It has also, somehow, disenfranchised Mauritania 
from both of the academically established cultural (and racialized) areas - the Arab 
Studies and/or the African Studies, both treating Mauritania as a peripheral country 
and research field. Most of the research on colonial and postcolonial Mauritania 
was francophone, usually included into, and influenced by, the orientalist studies of 
Algeria and Morocco, and, later, into the academic lineage founded by Pierre Bonte. 
Its liminality notwithstanding, it can be said that until very recently the academic 
production on Mauritania was simultaneously Arabist and Arabizing. This has to do 
with a colonial engineering mirrored in academic competencies both at ethnological 
and linguistic level. But this project of ‘Arabization’ is further complicated by the fact 
that if colonial French policy gave cultural prevalence to Arabs (and Berbers), creating 
the Moorish category, it relied on the ‘black African’ functionaries of the Senegal 
valley to support the administration, submitting them to an assimilationist project 
through francophone education, and supporting them during the transition process 
to independence. Beyond the Moorish (bidän)/black African binary tension, French 
policies strongly explored the frictions between bidán warrior tribes - the hassan, 
which they considered ‘Arab’ - and the religious ones - zwáya, also designated as 
maraboutiques, and ethnicized as berbers, perceived as more embedded in previous 
local and ethnic environment and taken as the privileged bidán interlocutors of the 
French to seize control over the transition towards independence (Ould Mohamed 
Baba and Freire 2020).* 
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At the independence, in 1960, Mauritania became a pluri-ethnic state which 
gathered Arabs - generally assumed as the emic category of bidán - Halpulaaren, 
Soninké, Wolof and Bambara (gathered under the generic term kwar, meaning black), 
all contained in the same territory. This diversity is complexified by the imbricated 
social stratification of the bidan tribes - literally meaning ‘the whites and including the 
‘noble’ status groups of the zwaya and the hassan, their tributary groups - the znága or 
lahme, the 'abid and haratin (slaves and descendants of manumitted slaves), some of 
them considering themselves bidán and attached to their master’s tribes.’ 

This complex and stratified model of the Mauritanian society stemming from the 
colonial and nation-building processes has rarely been analysed as a whole in a cross- 
ethnic, linguistic, gendered and racialized manner. We can say that, until the twentieth 
century, most of the prominent references and studies (particularly those focused 
on women) either by ancient Arab sources (Ibn Khaldun 1982; Ibn Battuta 1887), 
colonial French and other orientalist accounts (Park 1815; Caillié 1830; Hamet 1911; 
Du Puigaudeau 1937, 1992), and even some postcolonial approaches focused on the 
bidán, neglecting or obscuring their” harátin and subaltern members, as their” other 
racialized and gendered groups. And even those focusing on bidán free/noble women, 
often neglected relevant distinctions between zwaya and hassán women. 

This convergence of academic and hegemonic local views that prevailed until today 
had to do, in part, with the focus on two academic tropes ofthe Arab world conditioned 
by political interests: the tribe and Islam (Abu-Lughod 1989). Women were long absent 
from these masculinized tropes and were only brought in through the voices of their 
fellow women European researchers. Nevertheless, these often reproduced the male- 
oriented map of academy and research on North Africa and Middle East, focusing on a 
private and feminine *world' disconnected from the political and public sphere of action. 

Mauritanian history, as well as part of its anthropology, was framed under a bidán 
essentialized and masculine tent. Later, even the tentative attempts by male researchers 
to ‘rescue Mauritanian women from their silence were often voiced from the point 
of view of a men's political interest, taking place in masculinized settings, using 
male interlocutors, where womens voices were barely heard. While emphasizing the 
exceptional role that some women played in the genealogical architecture of tribes 
(Bonte 1987; Freire 2013, 2017), they end up maintaining them under the gatekeeping 
concept (Appadurai 1988) of the cultural areas where they should be academically 
placed: that of the tribe. 

Although there is a solid and diversified French research specifically focused on 
women in Mauritania between the 1980s and the first decade of this century (Tauzin 
1984b, 2001, 2007a, 2007b; Caratini 1996; Simard 1996; Fortier 2000, 2003, 2010, 
2011; Lesourd 2007a, 2007b, 2008, 2010), it often finds itself under the influence of 
the theoretical circle of francophonie and - occasionally male-oriented - Arab studies, 
even when it aims to challenge its paradigms. In other works, even in those works 
written by female researchers, Mauritanian women are often presented as objects 
of desire and infatuation, but still deprived of - or with limited — agency, under a 
masculinized explanatory rationale where they stand little chance of being taken 
as actors by themselves. That might be the case, for instance, of Fortiers otherwise 
brilliant and revealing work on love and poetry (2003, updated in 2021), tempered 
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by Tauzins work on the feminine poetry (1989)* and the ‘ruse des femmes’ across 
Mauritanian tales (1984b). 

Nevertheless, female researchers were, in fact, able to overcome gender dichotomies 
more successfully than men, covering in their research topics as diverse as ‘tribal’ world 
ofthe bidan, the Rgaybat (Caratini 1989) and trans-Saharan trails and caravan economy 
(Lydon 2008, 2009) and the harátin universe (Ann McDougall 1988, 1998), while some 
male researchers that ventured into the feminine realm addressed more tangential - 
although important — issues, like Sébastien Boulay (2003) who while researching 
the topic of the khayma in broader terms also analysed the social hierarchization of 
the chores carried out by women as a function of the tribal structuration, and Ruf 
(1999) exploring, in innovative ways, gender hierarchy, dependency and gender, and 
paving the way for intersectionalist approaches like that of Ann Wiley in Kankossa 
(2014, 2018). The work of the latter authors, along with the pioneering work of Ann 
McDougall progressively open the field to closer approaches on harätin women and 
come to invest in the entangled way slavery and gender interweave and configure each 
other. This will be especially evinced in Ann McDougall work (2014).° 

However, without the academic participation of Mauritanian women actively 
voicing their diverse views and claims - including those of non-Hassaniyya-speaking 
women - it is difficult to get free of a restrictive view which frames womens agency 
as something subversive, exclusively moved by the resistance against a male and Arab' 
order, and a bidán-centred academy. Unfortunately, and despite a remarkable presence 
in activist and NGOs fora, Mauritanian women were rarely engaged in gender and 
feminist global debates within the MENA arena academia. 

Academic interests and policies and its focus on bidán have also contributed to a 
colonial and now self-proclaimed idea of ‘Mauritanian exceptionality of women status; 
which ignored self and gender mutual and interconnected configuration within and 
between the different groups. This does not mean, of course, that there are not some 
particularisms in Mauritania — precisely among bidán women - that may indicate a 
more ‘favourable’ situation for women (according to feminist liberal criteria) than 
in some other neighbouring, and especially Arab, countries. Maybe, as we shall see, 
these ‘good’ particularisms are underlined by national rhetoric's, overshadowing some 
other less favourable cultural practices which are not so common in Arab neighbour 
countries like genital cuts'® (Tauzin 1988), early marriage" and forced-feeding (Tauzin 
2001). The established idea of a nationwide ‘special status’ of women was an important 
ingredient of asserting ethnic specificity and bidán leadership in the country, and 
an important and pervasive instrument for Mauritanian biopolitics. This, in fact, 
transcends gender and reproductive administration to become a relevant tool for 
ethnic management: one that contributes for the bidanization of the nation. 

These exercises of imagination evince two points in need of critic analyses: the 
first one concerns the acritical use of the designation of ‘Mauritanian woman status 
and the second - the unguarded essentialization and reification of the ‘Arab’ and 
‘Muslim paradigm of women discrimination (even if that is the price to pay to assert 
Mauritania's exceptionality against the very same orientalist frames which produced 
this essentialization).? One can speak here of a double orientalization: an internal one, 
and an external and colonial-induced one. 
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In fact, my preliminary interviews, and most anthropological scholarship, does not 
show such an exceptionality (which, in any case and as we've seen, is built against 
an imagined and essentialized Islamic or Arab rule): rather they talk about different 
cultural and social configurations of gender that, nevertheless, point to female 
segregation and lack of political participation, like in most Arab and non-Arab, Muslim 
and non-Muslim countries and contexts. And several international recent reports and 
academic works (Evrard and Pettigrew 2020) refer to the growth of violence against 
women, and the low literacy levels and poverty especially affecting rural women, 
among other situations in need of clear amelioration (UNDP 2020), namely women's 
access to rights and political participation (Lesourd 20072). 

Moreover, while not neglecting the extraordinary life of certain women, like last 
century’s transnational traders (Caratini 2011; Lesourd 2007a; Lydon 2009; Simard 
1996) and nowadays businesswomen/batrónat, this scholarship presents them as 
some sort of exceptional heroines (Lesourd 2014: 280). One could think that maybe 
Mauritania’s exceptionality is thus built upon exceptions and regret the fact that only 
women - more often bidán - with great willpower and strength manage to achieve a 
certain ‘status. 

The configuration of social and ethnic categories - which, in fact, and according 
to a substantial historiography, we can never take as stabilized under colonial and 
independentist regimes — and its later disruption according to different economic and 
political crises under the influence of both global Islam and liberal human rights regime, 
opens the field for unremitting gender reconfigurations, constraints, challenges but 
also opportunities and ways of self and gender empowerment that challenge previous 
orders and hierarchies and claim renewed approaches. 


A pseudo-confessional state, a pseudo-feminist nation? 


The first Mauritanian Constitution (1961), with unmistakable French influence, states 
that "Ihe Islamic Republic of Mauritania is a republican, indivisible, democratic and 
social state. But its second article goes on to state that "The religion of the Mauritanian 
people is the Muslim religion: Mauritania thus created the second Islamic Republic 
in the Islamic world (after Pakistan) and the only one in Africa. While assuming its 
dedication to liberal democratic principles and inalienable human rights as expressed 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights - granting, in the second article the 
freedom of worship and conscience to the citizen — the text underscored the state's 
determined quest for independence and unity by proclaiming Islam as the official 
religion. This has been seen by some as a semantic dissonance.” 

In the 1980s, while maintaining the pre-existing (colonial) French model, 
Mauritania introduced shari‘a-inspired laws in civil and penal codes (in regards 
to heresy, apostasy, atheism, refusal to pray, adultery and alcoholism, as well as 
punishments such as lapidation, amputation and flagellation), which persisted later 
in the 2001 Personal Status Code, the 11th article of which states that when there 
are difficulties of interpretation, reference should be made to shari'a (Serge 2009). 
Even if in the 2001 Code we can find some improvement regarding women rights 
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(according to international law), such as the requirement of a womans consent before 
marriage, the fact that the (male) tutor can marry off a woman under eighteen if he 
determines it is in her interest, allows for the perpetuation of forced marriages. And 
whilst Mauritania is a signatory of the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination against Women (since 2001), it has also stated that its ratification is 
only 'valid in the parts which are not contrary to Islamic Sharia and are in accordance 
with our [its] Constitution’ 

Even if these alleged dissonances did not go unnoticed, there is another one 
that has been neglected and deserves our attention. In article 1 of the country’s first 
Constitution (1961), it is also declared that the Republic ensures “all its citizens equality 
before the law, without distinction as race, religion, or social condition. No mention 
is made to ‘sex (or gender) distinction. This only came to be included in the revised 
Constitution text of 1991, where it is stated that it is ensured “all its citizens equality 
before the law, without distinction as to origin, race, sex or social condition’ (while 
religion distinction was omitted in this article). 

In spite of no constitutional acknowledgement at the time of independence, women 
were, in addition to religion, an important cultural ingredient to cement the nation: as 
we have seen before, the 'exceptionality' and power of Mauritanian woman - inherited 
from an allegedly previous (Berber?) matriarchal system - was used in nation- 
building, exported as a trademark rhetoric and embodied henceforth as an identity 
and national symbol. This exceptionality was expressed in different manners stretching 
and displaying womens inscription and importance in genealogies, underlying 
monogamic practice and the refusal of polygamy, ^ womens public circulation, the 
political and economic leadership of some women in history among other things that 
distinguished them from other Arab and/or Muslim women” and through a sort of 
colonial inspired State feminism. 

After independence, in 1961, and under the leadership of the French wife of the 
first president - Marie-Thérése Daddah - a movement to establish childcare, better 
nutrition and civic education of illiterate women was promoted, and this will become 
the MNF (National Women's Movement) in 1966. Other women, opposing the regime 
which they considered to be under French tutelage, resorted to the local forms of 
oral feminine expression using the lyrics of their lullabies (fmari) to convey political 
messages and information." In the second phase of contestation, between 1972 and 
1974, some women aligned with the kadihin movement? came to use these same 
lullabies songs to incite the men to the fight - something that Ould Ahmed Salem (1997) 
described as ‘rhymed guerrilla - engaging in covert actions that lead some of them to 
prison. Several of these lullabies specifically denounced the governmental politics of 
'feminine emancipation, while others, markedly feminist ones (Ould Ahmed Salem 
1997: 785-6), clearly called for liberty and gender equality in a democratic framework, 
urging women to go work and study, in a pronounced rebuttal of ‘patriarchy.’ If those 
early movements, and especially the political enunciation through the poetic practice 
of mari, did not result in large contributions to a new gender economy, they still 
allowed women to enter the camp of political mobilization in a way that still occurs, as 
epitomized, for instance, by the popular international singer, songwriter and politician, 
Malouma Mint el-Meidah.? 
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In addition to ignoring the constitutional rights of women from the dawn of 
the statehood, the governmental structures curtailed the momentum that women 
assembled during its foundation. Even though the circles close to President Ould 
Daddah included quite a few active women, the need to leverage the support 
from traditional and conservative religious powers, as well as that of the reformist 
movement Nahda (tuned with the Moroccan Istiqlal movement), might be one of the 
reasons why they were soon contained. As in many other countries (Traboulsi 2003), 
womens rights were the first concessions the Arab regimes made under the pressure 
of conservative or Islamist voices, and this seems to still be the case in Mauritania. But 
the fact is that this movement did not echo outside the capital, as it did not reach the 
Halpulaaren and Soninké groups, since they did not agree with the polygamy ban, one 
of the movement's main demands (Lesourd 2016). 

After the military coup of 1978, successive governments did not include women, 
until 1986, when President Mouaouiya Ould Taya resumed a ‘feminist’ rhetoric for 
the state. Women in positions of power or holding more significant political posts 
re-appeared, becoming more numerous, but they were assigned to the areas of 
health, social affairs or education, and always with a significant predominance of 
bidaniat (Lesourd 2010). The official representation of women would only become 
recognized under the transitional government of Mohammed Vall with the advent 
of gender quotas and representation law in 2006.” This law reserved a minimum of 
20 per cent of municipal council seats for women and in 2012 was reformed to add 
fifty-one new seats to the National Assembly, of which twenty are solely reserved for 
women. The instauration and subsequent (several) enlarging attempts of this law 
introduced a vivid - and polarized - debate regarding women in ‘the public sphere: 
Yet, if itis important to emphasize the significant evolution of women's ‘para-political’ 
action taking place behind the scenes of formal domain and their eventual ‘official’ 
entrance at the level of municipal circles (Lesourd 20072, 2010), the truth is that they 
are underrepresented in public service, especially in the ministerial, judiciary and 
foreign service:? “all in all, the presence of women in the Mauritanian state apparatus 
and official organs of power has remained merely symbolic despite 20 years of a pro- 
women discourse. While women engaged in politics, politics did not engage with 
women' (Lesourd 2016: 85). 

Excluded from the governmental political sphere, many politically active women 
at the dawn of statehood channelled their activism through the 'public sphere 
enacted by the global NGO-ization.? Following the BTI Country Report of 2020,” 
many Mauritanian NGOs are empty shells or schemes to siphon off state authority or 
solicit international aid. Among them, only a few play a significant role in addressing 
social problems, notably those dedicated to the interests of ethnic, racial and gender 
groups, such as IRA (Initiative de Résurgence Abolitionniste en Mauritanie), SOS- 
esclaves, Touche pas à ma nationalité and the Association of Female Household Chiefs 
(Association des Femmes Chefs de Famille). 

But in the meantime, Mauritania suffered different political conflicts and social and 
economic setbacks caused by drought, desertification and the resulting acceleration 
of urban consolidation (some call it Nouakchottization). These turbulent dynamics 
and consequent social demands can partially explain why among this blossoming of 
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NGOs, so few were focused specifically on womens rights, something that would make 
them more likely to secure financing from the dedicated structural funds that fostered 
support for women. But there might be other reasons for it. Capitalist liberalization 
and its globalization was not the only thing to affect the Mauritania state. From the 
end of the 1980s, like in many other Muslim countries, we will assist to what some 
call a ‘gulfization’ process. This process of urban re-Islamization tends to replace ‘local 
rural Islam’ (Ould Cheikh 2018: 2-3) and that is something that would really deserve 
a deeper assessment,” especially in what concerns its collateral effects in terms of 
Islamic ONG-ization, its narratives and practices." 

As in many regional Islamic countries the euphoria of the Arab Spring has 
ultimately given way to some backlash against womens rights. Elections brought to 
power politicized Islamist movements that rose from the atmosphere of dictatorship, 
economic crises, unemployment, inequalities and corruption, expanding its 
charitable activity, noticeable among the urban poor since the early 1980s. If the 
ideologies of these movements often undermined women's human rights and gender 
equality' one must also stress the role of some of the women also stress the key role 
of some women in opposing extremism (UNDP 2016). Maybe it was within that 
complexified framework that the usual tag of “Human Rights Association - the label 
other countries give to most of the NGOs’ secularist fighting for civil and minorities 
rights - were not authorized or obliged to change their name to another less vindictive 
and more charitable, therefore in unequivocal compliance with Islamic ethics and 
commitment." 

A clearer display of feminist transversal activism occurred recently, when women 
from different organizations (secularist and Islamicists) strongly engaged in their 
fight together against gender violence. This culminated in April 2020 with a public 
demonstration close to National Assembly halls by fifty female NGOs pleading for the 
ratification of the law punishing rape and all the aggression against women.” This was 
a draft bill which had its first sketch during Mohamed Ould ‘Abdel Azizs mandate and 
which never achieved unanimous approval by the National Assembly until today.” 
The public debate around women and violence was further inflated by the intervention 
of Saadani Mint Khaitoure, a Tawásul partisan, who supported claims for the law 
approval while inviting her party to do the same and refuse male pre-eminence and 
obscurantism. Several voices intervened, from different religious, social and ethnic 
fields, including the Initiative de Résurgence Abolitionniste en Mauritanie (Ira-M) and 
Mahfoudh Ould Waled (alias Abu Hafs, Bin Ladens former mufti).? In November 
2021, on the day of the International Day for elimination of violence against women 
and girls, the law had not yet been approved.** 

In his chapter in this volume, Freire contests the idea proposed by Zekeria Ould 
Ahmed Salem of Mauritania as a ‘pseudo-confessional state (Ould Ahmed Salem 
2013). In his reasoning he takes special consideration of President Abel Aziz's funding 
of a state-sponsored version of Islam through a Fatwá Office, the opening of Radio 
Qur'an, the Mahadra TV channel, and the announced construction of the country’s 
largest mosque in Nouakchott. But womens rights policies in Mauritania - swinging 
between inflated feminist rhetoric and governmental demission regarding pivotal 
matters - makes us wonder if we may not be facing a 'pseudo-feminist state’: one based 
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on the ambiguities of a dual legal system and shari 'a-inspired laws in civil and penal 
codes which finds reason enough to delay or block its own alleged feminism, thereby 
reinforcing its confessional dimension. 


Power, Islam and feminism on womens own terms 


In my earlier discussion, and especially when it comes to the involvement of the state, 
Irefer to feminist concerns in a liberal and UN-esque sense of the term. As emphasized 
by Frede and Hill (2014) in relation to en-gendering Islamic authority in West Africa, 
many approaches on Muslim women operate within the Habermasian notion of the 
“public sphere; which assumes that power and influence are exercised in public and 
formal spaces. By only taking seriously formal and public forms of power frequently 
dominated by men, and depicting women as subjects of men's agency and not as agents 
in their own right (Frede and Hill 2014: 141), such a stance ends up perpetuating an 
androcentric bias. This concern is barely new and only adds to the issues described at 
the beginning ofthis chapter, and tallies with the views abundantly expressed by Sabah 
Mahmood. We should also, without a doubt, highlight the importance of intimate 
spaces where the power of differently situated women is experienced and negotiated, 
if we want to counteract the uncritical exaggerations of numerous works that assign 
to women ‘peripheral; ‘marginal’ and ‘oppressed’ positions. This extension of the 
notion of empowerment, on the other hand, should not end up mirroring the error of 
discarding womens struggles for participation in official political life, just reinforcing 
the contested idea that ‘men are to women as the public is to the private’ (Frede and 
Hill 2014: 131), hence ultimately reifying the private vs public dichotomy presiding 
over the challenged idea of the public sphere.? 

Furthermore, this could also lead to the exclusion of the voices of women that 
believe that their true empowerment can solely be conquered in the framework of 
democratic representation and those, even more numerous, but also more silenced, 
that develop their tactics of empowerment while navigating undifferentiated spheres of 
political action. To articulate these two points of view - one more centred on publicly 
acknowledged political action and another, partly constructed to contradict the first 
one, on intimate spheres of feminine power - seems to me a fundamental objective 
to achieve a comprehensive perception of womens positions in Islamic contexts and 
surpass the limitations of the categories established by secularism and the liberalism. 
Attaining this objective would imply a strenuous ethnographic work both extensive and 
intensive that would follow numerous diffused and pervasive paths of empowerment, 
some of which were until recently largely ignored. 

My first visit to Mauritania took place in 2002. The Paris-Dakar rally was still 
crossing the territory at that point and, among other things, brought more tourists 
to oases such as Ouadane (in the Adrar region of northern Mauritania). This is 
where I met Zaida, a young black woman, divorced and mother of two, the owner 
of a successful and very popular hostel. The way other residents looked upon her 
with respect and admiration intrigued me. My previous extensive fieldwork in a 
Moroccan urban setting (Cardeira da Silva 1998, 1999a, 2003) had colonized much 
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of my academic imagination and, despite all the training and critical thinking against 
any generalization or essentialization of Muslim women (Cardeira da Silva 1999b), I 
was still captivated by the fact that Zaida did not fit into any of the "logical categories 
I was carrying from my previous experience. The fact of ‘being young, woman and 
black (more likely slave-descendant), divorced, a single householder, in an eminently 
‘Moorish’ environment, would readily set her up for misery, social immobility and 
disadvantage. And yet, here she was, fully engaged and most respected. In hindsight, 
I understand now that my surprise regarding Zaida reflected my astonishment of 
her success interpreted through the lens of my previous and misplaced ethnographic 
experiences, but also biased by a certain naturalization of womens and other minorities 
disempowerment instilled by the Charter of Human Rights. 

At that time it was still very visible - through the modest development of tourism 
that brought more life to some ofthe Adrar's oases - the growing presence of paradoxes 
arising from the expansion of liberal economic models and humanist ideas, as well as 
the ways in which various local agents actively reacted to them, managing to adapt 
or not, as they always have done, after all, facing numerous changes in their own 
worlds (Cardeira da Silva 2006, 2010, 2016). The traumatic droughts of the 1960s and 
1970s were still fresh in memories, once they led to forced sedentarization depriving 
the oases of many of its inhabitants (who were now slowly starting to come back). 
There were also memories of political and military convulsions (a chain of successive 
transitional governments and especially the violent conflict across the Senegalese 
border and the killing and expulsion of black, non-Arabophone populations from 
Mauritania in 1989 and 1990) and the disruptive social changes that peaked (however, 
not ended) with the prohibition of slavery (see Malluche in this volume). The use 
and appropriation of religion had somehow been democratized by the expansion of 
educational opportunities, the diffusion of new media and technologies, and most of 
all, mobile phones. All of the above led to a liberalization of religious legitimization 
and, consequently, to increasing possibilities of empowerment through it. In order to 
understand Zaidas case, I had to start paying attention, among other things, to the 
specificities of gender, hierarchization, racialization, status and age and their mutual 
configurations in Mauritania. But Zaida showed me how, to a certain extent, Islam also 
played an important role in her success story and in her struggle for empowerment.? 
She frequently sought the counsel, in person or by mobile phone, of a shaykh who 
advised her on the Islamic conformity of many of her social and economic actions, 
which could be a delicate issue, taking in consideration her tourist business and direct 
contact with non-Muslims (generally labelled by the term nasráni). For example were 
the profits from her business eligible for zakát? Could she use it for the Hajj? Was it 
acceptable to shake hands with her foreign guests, since they would stay in ‘her home”? 
After these consultations, she widely and strategically publicized its results, and often 
repeated them when she sensed the need to protect herself from potential defamation. 

While Fortier (2001, 2011), Tauzin (1984b, 2001, 2007a), and infinitely more 
modestly, myself, opened the field to explore how Mauritanian women make use of 
Malikite Islam as a form of subversion or resistance and an authoritative resource for 
specific tactics of empowerment (for instance regarding marriage, divorce and public 
performance or, in Zaidas case, building a reputation and status), the work of Frede 
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(2014) and Frede and Hill (2014) started unveiling the significant participation of 
women and their central roles in the early spiritual education of childrens, as well 
as in the mahazir — either by founding their own schools or by composing texts for 
a broader public, potentially including harátin women. The groundbreaking work of 
Britta Frede (2014) paved the way for a broader analysis of womens place in various 
Islamic spheres in Mauritania. Her work is furthermore important, not only because it 
fills up and corrects important ethnographic and historical gaps, but mainly because it 
places women into an eminently public dimension of Islam thus restoring their power 
and religious legitimacy. 

When I returned to Mauritania in 2019, I carefully restrained myself from 
introducing the words Feminism and Islam in my interviews. However, since we were 
discussing women and power, many of the interlocutors felt compelled to state their 
own understanding of what feminism was, and none of them has referred to Islam as a 
source of womens oppression and restriction of their empowerment. 

Overall, based on the conversations that we had, the mobilization of Islam as a 
source of empowerment for women can be heuristically summed up in at least five 
distinct, sometimes overlapping, ways. 

The first one, that we can call ‘transnational Islam?" (often taken by the secularists 
as the evil twin of the transnational liberal feminism) is fashioned by a globalized 
Islam, and not very different from that of other "sisters in Muslim countries: this came 
up in the speeches and performances of the partisan women of Tawasul party, but it 
was also be performed by others, as an allegedly apolitical gulfism' (Ould Cheikh 2018; 
Ould Mohamed Baba Moustapha 2014). This approach to Islam emphasizes the pre- 
existence of womens rights, allegedly enshrined only by the Charter of Human Rights, 
already in the Qu'ran and in Islamic doctrine. In the words of one of the female leaders 
of the Tawasul party that I interviewed, Islamic and liberal values do not necessarily 
conflict.* A high-ranking member of the Tawäsul party saw no contradiction between 
Islam and the Charter of Human Rights, as she defended equity (a more “shari'a- 
friendly’ concept) as synonymous with equality (a secular requisite for ‘women’s rights’), 
transferring gender problems in Mauritania - which significance she acknowledged - 
to ethnic and cultural illiteracy and lack of education.” To that woman, it is precisely 
that primacy of shari'a and the universality of Islam in Mauritania that makes it 
possible to speak of a Mauritanian woman and sustain a national emancipatory project 
that overcomes ethnic and cultural diversity by means of education.” 

The second stance, a conservative one, appeals to traditional education and the 
direct knowledge of Islam as anchored in society, and to the historic monopoly on 
religious knowledge and power maintained by the zwaya.* This may be called 
'culturalized Islam' and it is a hallmark of Mauritanian national identity together with 
its alleged ‘women’s exceptionality - although both are related, the former is much 
broader than the latter. ^We are powerful princesses in our houses and that is where 
power is! And this is because our mothers educated us so well in what regards our 
rights according to Islam; said an old zwaya woman, while her granddaughter, nodding 
her head in agreement, told us why, against her first decision, she decided to wear the 
hijab (curiously not the milhafa) during travel to the USA for a medical appointment, 
because of her strong sense of cultural displacement and discomfort. 
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The third manifestation can be called 'status Islam. As in most Islamic majority 
countries, the development and growth of non-religious education allowed, as we 
have already noted, for a knowledge democratization and autonomy that liberated 
most of the marginalized groups and women from the dependency on religious elites. 
This process led to the enlargement and multiplication of religious knowledge and 
interpretations: in some cases, this took the form of individuation, self-attribution 
of authority and empowerment; in other cases, religious authority was transferred 
to newly created circles of proselytism. The individual choice and engagement in 
these modern paths depend, among other things, on the social value that followers 
of those processes ascribe to these new forms of predicament and its performers. On 
the other hand, this “status Islam’ may, on some occasions, take a neo-traditionalist 
tone, mobilizing ethnic closeness with notables bidán, and thus capitalizing the zwaya 
religious ‘status, pointing towards an ethnic self-definition or redefinition of social 
mobility. For example, when I've asked one of my interlocutors - a woman that ‘acted; 
and was socially perceived, as a bidán, but which genealogy and ethnic requirements 
(as fluid as they go) she did not fulfil - what is it that leads a person to be considered 
bidán and if one could ‘become bidàn, she answered me with a whimper saying that 
it would be difficult to nail down, but not impossible. It could be done based on 
the embodiment of some intricate daily routines, performances and details, such as 
discreet and elegant preparation of the house for the prayers, especially those at the end 
of the day, when salát al-maghrib is approaching. The details of those performances 
can be learned "naturally, she emphasized, as a result of a prolonged and immersive 
co-existence. This type of discourse can be also found among some harátin women that 
consider themselves bidán by status. 

The fourth approach or dimension (once again not exclusive of the others and often 
overlapping with the first that we called, heuristically, transnational Islam”) is what we 
could name as a ‘virtuous Islan? - one that demands some ethnographic delving. This is 
the path ofa more individual or individualistic quest for self-cultivation through Islamic 
knowledge and embodiment. Even if this individual quest may keep women who 
engage in it apart from the collective arena of women rights, one should not discard it. 
It should be taken, instead, as a way of empowerment on their own terms, as part of the 
reconfigurations of the idea of person and the womanhood. This approach to Islam can 
also be mobilized for statutory goals. Some of the women in the process of cultivating 
the Islamic knowledge and their inner self develop coaching skills and predicate the 
ethos of this ‘modern Islam’ from house to house, organizing elegant gatherings and 
feminine soirées. Modern Islam can thus serve, alternatively, for social upgrading.” 

Finally, the fifth expression of Islam voiced by my interlocutors corresponds to a 
secularly framed narrative where Islam emerges in a fragmented manner, as a tactical 
defence of some rights and liberties, casuistically - and sometimes paradoxically - 
combined with other liberal arguments: let's call it ‘tactical Islam:^? When I questioned 
one of the most controversial and provocative media figures of the self-proclaimed 
Mauritanian feminists about the liberating potential of ‘secret marriage (as-sirriyya)," 
she did not hesitate to voice her support to this religiously sanctioned practice, despite 
the secularly radical positions she often defends in public which may have been one of 
the reasons for her imprisonment in 2020. 
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In parallel to these dimensions and attitudes that mobilize Islam in a more or less 
coherent way, presenting it as compatible with womens rights, we witnessed some 
more secularizing attitudes. One of those is often voiced by women directly involved 
in the combatant times of the kadihin and who are now leaders of the most important 
NGOs that assume a feminist stance without questioning it, taking the global regime of 
human rights as an horizon and a goal of their struggles, assuming, often uncritically, 
a more UN-esque formula consistent with liberalism and, accordingly, accepting the 
necessity to consider Islam in the struggle for women’s rights, even if ‘merely’ in its 
'cultural dimension. Another, voiced by younger women but, in fact, more in line with 
the old views of the kadihin, radically refutes Islamic interference in any area of political 
and private life, as they refuse any other identity and gender policy that might go 
against universal and egalitarian rights. In the words of one of these politicized female 
students, womens problems were said to be a 'strict matter of citizenship, freedom of 
choice and rights: thus, no Islamic text should be called to regulate it; and because it is 
a matter of citizenship above all, women struggles should be diluted in broader ones 
through a general opposition to “the system”. For this reason, she protests against the 
quota system: “take the example of that woman - elected to the parliament by the quota 
system - who recently argued against the law of gender-based violence using Quranic 
arguments. Is she talking as a woman, or just voicing the party (the Tawäsul) and 
their men?” Here she resonates with Lesourd (2016), when referring to the clientelist 
ambiance of the political system and how it prevents women in positions of power 
to embrace broader causes, including the very cause of women, because the female 
element is not reduced to the single argument of gender: “women belong to a family, 
embody a tribe, reflect a region. The quotas, in the end, reinforce this clientelist trend' 
(Lesourd 2016: 92).? 

Even if some older women commented that I would never find a ‘feminist’ in 
Mauritania that would speak out against Islam, and taking in consideration that the 
word “Islam” never spontaneously dominated the discussions I had with these women, 
the secularism/Islam divide (and not Islam per se), appears to be, atleast on some level, 
a major obstacle for a common project of empowerment. 


Conclusion 


If Islam never came up in my conversations as the source of womens oppression, the 
state and the tribes were often mentioned by both younger and older women, which 
frequently merge them in their speeches, denouncing its political promiscuity and 
corruption, projecting on them an assembled idea of male interests and patriarchy. 

In February 2020, fourteen Human Rights activists were arrested without formal 
condemnation. Among them were two of the country's most well-known feminists: 
Mekfula Mint Brahim (awarded with the French-German Prize for Human Rights in 
2018) and Aminetu Mint El Moktar (leader of the NGO, The Association of Women 
Heads of Households). Until then, female activists and gender topics were relatively 
spared by the state persecutions against Human Rights defenders or alleged offenders 
against shari a. This can be explained by four facts: 1) the fact that there is a general 
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assumption that women don't have an effective political power, so they won't constitute 
a dangerous opposition; 2) the fact that there is social reluctance towards violence 
against women; 3) the fact that, actually, the state delegates women’s issues to feminine 
NGOs (treating them as “technical problems’ instead of ‘political problems’ (Fisher 
1997) and raises international funds through them; and 4) the fact that the state 
complacency toward female activism is used to ‘pink wash’ human rights policy (or 
lack of it) in Mauritania, making it seem more acceptable to liberal standards. 

The growing violence against women in the last five years led to demonstrations 
for the approval of the Law Against Gender Violence gathered women (and some 
men) from different cultural, ethnic and political congregations. This seems to suggest 
a turning point for both female collective mobilization and state attitudes regarding 
womens political demands. The “gender topic can no longer be dismissed or treated as 
a merely ‘cultural problem’ as it encompass society as a whole. This public and collective 
mobilization cannot be understood, on the other hand, if we only focus on the state 
and the NGOs sector, ignoring the daily battles of women striving for their rights on 
their own terms, in less formal and more private arenas. Neither can we ignore the 
internet ‘sphere’ and the vibrant virtual ‘feminist’ engagement voiced by women rights 
‘influencers’ or online associations. This is only attainable through thick, but extensive 
ethnographic and collaborative work. 


Notes 


1 ‘The same way as Christianity or other religions should be, perhaps, more evidenced 
in other contexts when it comes to feminist claims. Secularist projects naturalized the 
idea that religion explains ‘other’? behaviours, not ‘ours’ 

2 To put it clearly, and at the risk of this being interpreted as a positivist and 
authoritative stance, I will take the Mauritanian state as a privileged laboratory 
to put gender and feminist anthropology to the test, although acknowledging the 
risk of the arbitrariness of this exercise. I will do that based on documentary and 
bibliographic research, and on three short field trips to Nouakchott, Ouadane, 
Chinguetti and Teysir, carried out within the scope of the Capsahara project (ERC- 
2016-StG-716467), and in a previous individual fieldwork in Ouadane (under 
the Castles Abroad Projects I and II, funded by the Portuguese Public Agency for 
Science, Technology and Innovation between 2003 and 2011; see Cardeira da Silva 
2013). The Capsahara project’s main objective is to analyse how political expression 
is articulated through different cultural idioms, and thus, of course, the political 
expression of half the population could not be ignored or silenced. Mariem Baba 
Ahmed, Elemine Moustapha, Abdel Wedoud Ould Cheikh and Isabel Fiadeiro 
inspired my thoughts in very fruitful and different ways, not to mention, of course, 
the women that I’ve interviewed with the crucial help of Elemine and Mariem who 
allowed me to quickly expand and diversify the sample (which never aimed to be 
representative) and translate those conducted in Hassaniyya. Some other interviews — 
especially those with non-Hassaniyya-speaking women - were conducted in French 
or English but they did not fully reach the number necessary to fulfil one of the 
major requirements of my argument in this text: the need to diversify womens voices 
and their cultural, statutory and linguistic identities. Elemine provided me with 
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important surveys that complemented my views. Long and friendly conversations 
with Mariem generously allowed me to expand and go freer and deeper in more 
complex and subtle topics. 

This does not mean that I will not consider the state and nation as gender markers 
and sources of oppression as well. 

Along with current Senegal, French Sudan (present-day Mali), Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Niger, Upper Volta (now Burkina Faso), Togo and Dahomey (now Benin). 

The term for Berber, now in residual use in Mauritania, also designates the 
disadvantageous tributary category (znäga, from Sanhaja). For colonial and national 
historic reasons that have been touched upon (for more detailed accounts, see 
Ould Mohamed Baba 2002; Freire 2014), the ‘Berber identity” claim was never 
fully voiced, being agglutinated in the process of Arabization. This can explain 

the indifference to the term ‘Berber’ (from Greek ‘barbarian’ - ‘that who speaks 

a different language or ‘uncivilized”) in contrast to what happened in Morocco, 

for example, when this term was replaced by the emic term Amazigh. Apart from 
the tensions stemming from the colonial exploitation of interethnic divisions 
between Arabs and, allegedly, Berbers, endemic to what Ould Mohamed Baba 
calls bicephalous aristocracy' (1984), this latent duality also finds its reflection in 
the ‘feminine issue. For a general overview of the Arab/Berber colonial divide and 
gender, see Claudot-Hawad (2006); for a broader discussion on the ideological 
‘invention’ of ‘berbers, see Rouighi (2019). 

Inverting the power relations to their advantage and supporting their project of 
‘pacification against the resistance of some northern hassán qabilas. 

On Mauritanias statuary hierarchies associated with different ethnic and racialized 
groups, racialism and statistics, see Malluche's chapter in this volume. 

Tebra; see note 19. 

Where she argues that in twentieth-century Mauritania, the fertility of slave women 
enabled and, indeed, underpinned, the diminished fertility of ‘fattened’ free wives. 
The law punishes any act or attempt to damage a girl's sexual organs, but it is 
seldom applied. According to a UNICEF study in 2015, 67 per cent of women 

aged 15 to 49 have undergone this practice, much more prevalent in the 
southeastern part of the country where the prevalence was higher than 90 per 

cent (UNICEF Data Warehouse, https://data.unicef.org/resources/data_explorer/ 
unicef_f/?ag=UNICEF&df=GLOBAL_DATAFLOW &ver=1.0&dq=MRT.PT_F_20- 
24 _MRD_U18.&startPeriod=1970&endPeriod=2022). 

According to the same UNICEF report, 37 per cent of girls were married before the 
age of 18, and 18 per cent were married before the age of 15. 

For something similar regarding ‘Sahrawi Women in Algerian-based refugee camps, 
see Fiddian-Qasmiyeh (2010). 

Notwithstanding that, as Freire points out in this volume, some distinguished Islamic 
scholars recognized evidence of freedom of religion. 

See United Nations Human Rights, ‘Ratification of 18 International Human 

Rights Treaties, https://indicators.ohchr.org/ and UN Women, http://www.un.org/ 
womenwatch/daw/cedaw/reservations-country.htm. 

Monogamy is, in fact, a biddn prerogative and motif of religious discordance with 
other ethnic groups, namely the Halpulaaren, the Soninké and the Wolof. 

It is important to note again that this ‘exceptionality was never built against other 
close cultural complexes, where an alleged ‘feminine liberty’ and even ‘matriarchy’ was 
explored by colonial authors, like the Touareg (see Keenan 2003; McDougall 2014). 
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In Mauritania, lullabies were written to celebrate the end of a womanss forty-day 
seclusion after giving birth (Wiley 2020). While not always demonstrating an activist 
dimension, the political axis of lullabies has been signalled throughout the world. 
See, for example, Kurd and Armenian cases in Amy de La Bretèque and Bilal (2013). 
Fem. sing kádiha. Clandestine Maoist protest movement, drawing inspiration 

in May 1968 and driven by students, intellectuals and trade unions, triggered by 

the repression of a strike in the mining town of Zouérat. This was an important 
movement fighting for civil and social rights and the root of PKM (the Party of 

the Mauritanian Kádihin). It was also very important to understand the genealogy 
of feminist agenda in Mauritania. We can say that the stronger national and 
international feminist voices belong to this lineage. I've interviewed some of them, 
from different ethnic groups. 

In Mauritania there are two types of feminine poetic composition, tmari, without 

a clear metric and addressed to a child (this is the most common form) and Tebrà ', 
romantic poetry that evokes a loved one. The choice of the first form over the second 
demonstrates once again, as in many other countries, that the Mauritanian women, 
even when opposing men, enters the struggle above all in her role of a mother. 
Malouma became politically active as a member of Ahmed Daddah's RFD opposition 
party in 1992 and was elected as senator in 2007. She was arrested the following year 
after a coup détat. In the 2009 elections she became a senator for the opposition 
party. In 2014, she left the opposition and joined the ruling party Union for the 
Republic, on the grounds that she could participate more effectively in building 
Mauritania by standing behind the policies of the then leader President Aziz. At the 
time of my fieldwork in 2018 she was under house arrest (where I could visit her) and 
forbidden to play in public and give concerts because she rejected the referendum 
which approved the dissolution of the Upper Chamber among other constitutional 
revisions. Her first song 'Habibi Habeytou' harshly criticized the way in which 
women were treated by their husbands and her 2014 album Knou expresses her views 
on human rights and women's place in society. 

See Lesourd (2007a, 2016) for an extensive analysis and update of this process. 

See International IDEA, Gender Quotas Database, https://www.idea.int/data-tools/ 
data/gender-quotas/country-view/214/35 for current data regarding quotas. 

Ould Cheikh (2018) mentions the current existence of eight thousand NGOs in 
Mauritania. Most of them are headed by women. For a deeper analysis of this topic, 
we should engage here in the general anthropological debate on the uses and abuses 
of public sphere and NGOs category. But this goes far beyond of both Ould Cheikh's 
and my scope. For specific aspects of NGO-ization of Arab Women Movements, see 
Jad (2004). 

The Bertelsmann Stiftungs Transformation Index (BTI), https://bti-project.org/en/ 
reports/country-dashboard/MRT. 

See Ould Ahmed Salem (2007) and also Ould Mohamed Baba Moustapha (2014) for 
the negotiation of Islamic revival and public religiosity in Nouakchott. 

For a general and comparative view, see Soares and Otayek (2007). Until 9/11, 
Western observers ignored these organizations since they seemed to contradict 
conventional ideas about civil society (see p. 12). 

The historical and current leader of the Association of Women Heads of Households, 
one of the women whose political career is inscribed into the kädihin genealogy, 

told me how she was forced to change the name originally proposed for her 
organization - closer to the UN notion of Human Rights - for the one it now carries 
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in order to be approved by the official entities. However, one may also think that it 
was her activist career among the kädihin and, later, its engagement on the 1980s 
transversal humanitarian crisis that moulded its participation in a rather more 
general political frame than an exclusively feminist one. 

CHEZVLANE, Des organisations féminines réclament une loi réprimant les 
violences à légard des femmes, 30 April 2020, https://www.chezvlane.com/Des- 
organisations-feminines-reclament-une-loi-reprimant-les-violences-a-l-egard-des- 
femmes a19233.html. This was concurrent with the #MeToo global movement and 
similar demonstrations in Morocco, but triggered by the rape and assassination of 
another victim, Khadijetou Oumar Sow. 

See Evrard and Pettigrew (2020) for an extensive analysis of this process. 
CHEZVLANE, “Mauritanie : de la femme-objet au martyre muet ( projet de loi en 
pdf); 12 May 2020, https://www.chezvlane.com/Mauritanie-de-la-femme-objet-au- 
martyre-muet-projet-de-loi-en-pdf_a19432.html; Evrard and Pettigrew (2020: 5). 
CHEZVLANE, ‘Journée Internationale pour l'élimination de la violence faite aux 
femmes et aux filles; 25 November 2021, https://www.chezvlane.com/Journee- 
Internationale-pour-l-elimination-de-la-violence-faite-aux-femmes-et-aux-filles 
a25316.html. 

The spread of new media technology came to complexify this private/public sphere 
and brings new challenges for anthropology, expanding the boundaries of relevant 
‘fieldwork. This is a very important arena for ‘feminist activity” (in a broader sense) 
in Mauritania which unfortunately I did not have the opportunity to explore 
virtually. Nevertheless, some of my interlocutors mentioned their engagement 

in feminine causes acting either as ‘influencers’ on women rights, or through the 
participation in online sites like that of EtKelmi (Speak), an associative platform 
denouncing women’s rights violations. Exploring this universe is most urgent as it 
can also unveil ethnic - Halpulaaren, Soninké, Wolof - Associations for women's 
rights much less visible in the immediate public sphere, and underexplored in 
academic production. 

In addition, Zaida also used, however discretely, the fact of being related (through 
milk kinship) with the commune's president. It was, actually, more him than her 
who felt the need to justify this kinship and the closeness of their mutual treatment 
(Cardeira da Silva 2006). See Fortier (2001) for more on milk kinship. 

Generally coinciding with the meaning given by Olivier Roy (2004) but updating the 
term to transnational to emphasize the transit of not only ideas and things but also of 
people. 

Other women inside the Tawasul party support this: see J. Spiegel, ‘Droits des 
femmes en Mauritanie: Saadani Mint Khaytour fait face à son propre camp; 
jeuneafrique, 28 September 2020, https://www.jeuneafrique.com/mag/1049052/ 
societe/droits-des-femmes-en-mauritanie-saadani-mint-khaytour-fait-face-a-son- 
propre-camp/. 

Thereby resonating a very ONUsian slogan. 

Not specifying if she means Islamic or secularized education. On the prospects 

of womens expectations regarding Islamic education, and hybrid knowledge 
conceptions, see Frede (2021). 

Iam not including here the more traditionalist, although radical, voices, such as 
that of the Teysir women I met when accompanying Mariem Baba Ahmed to their 
mahzara. Their zeal for Maliki tradition prevented me, because I am not Muslim, 
from sharing the plate they ate from. 
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39 We can include here the case of the so-called Dedew mosque’ mentioned in this 
volume by Mariem Baba Ahmed. 

40 In this designation, we can find a symmetry with the ‘tactical secularism of some 
religious feminists, not only the Islamic ones (cf. Engelke 2009). 

41 Secret marriage is not legally recognized in the Mauritanian Personal Status 
Code, but it was socially accepted (more than polygamy) as a common practice. 
According to Fortier (2011: 221) it was declining some ten years ago because of 
sedentarization. Nevertheless, she also states — and several girls confirmed it during 
my conversations - that it is nowadays used by young people as a means of legalizing 
premarital sexual relations. More than the juridical problems it causes, some of my 
interlocutors complaints about the way as-sirriyya is nowadays used against them as 
a veiled, but sanctioned invitation for sexual favours. 
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For some years now, we have been collecting funeral tributes composed by artists from 
Mauritania and the Western Sahara, paid to influential political figures or to individuals 
whose deaths have had a significant impact in the broader public sphere. These poems, 
either spoken or sung in classical Arabic or in the Hassaniyya dialect, are abundant 
on the web. This study! is based on the hypothesis that these performances and their 
dissemination participate in the making of West Saharan political figures and have 
something to say about the values ofa changing society. We are also interested in these 
tributes because they represent a large proportion of the poetic and musical material 
from this area available on the web and because they seem to us to be under-studied by 
researchers, although they are no less valued by society than love poetry (ghazal), the 
poetry of attachment to place (nasib), secular (shekr) or religious praise (madh), satire 
(shemt) and eulogies (t'heydin), the latter genre being exclusive to griots.? 

This research is original to the extent that it studies the evolution of these 
funeral tributes within the framework of a comparative approach and within the 
context of Mauritania and the Western Sahara, territories in which Moorish or 
Bizán communities have had very different political and social destinies since the 
1960s. These contextual differences largely explain why the making of national 
martyrs is currently ‘running at full speed’ in the Western Sahara - at a time when 
the founders of the liberation movement, the Polisario Front, have been passing on 
one after the other — but is still relatively rare in Mauritania, which has focused on 
the commemoration of figures of anti-colonial resistance? The Bizán of the Western 
Sahara and Mauritania share the same language, Hassaniyya, and an attachment to 
poetic expression and to the music of the griots, with the exception that the Sahrawis 
do not have griot families, most of whom live in the south of Mauritania. This absence 
of griot families, keepers of the West Saharan musical and oral tradition,* has not 
prevented the Sahrawis, who have rallied behind the banner of the Polisario Front 
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and who have been living in the refugee camps of Tindouf (southwest Algeria) since 
the end of 1975, from inventing a form of popular music that has long conveyed the 
struggle of the Sahrawi people (during the Western Sahara War from 1975 to 1991 in 
particular) (Ruano Posada 2016). 

This research thus consisted of assembling a corpus of poems and songs that were 
available online and then transcribing and translating them in order to explore their 
richness and to evaluate the possible renewal of the elegiac genre in the West Saharan 
oral tradition, as well as the possible transgressive nature of putting these tributes 
online, given the artistic and religious canons they are meant to respect. As Bornand 
and Derive observe, the canonicity of a performance can relate as much to the form of 
the work (its stylistic and rhetorical features) as to its theme or topic, or even its poetic 
form, these canonical features 'signaling both the identity of the genre and its ideal in 
the eyes of the audience that expects and enjoys these clichés (2018: 14). It is also a 
question of understanding how these exceptional political journeys are narrated, the 
narrative act participating to varying degrees in transforming the protagonists, post 
mortem, into heroines or legendary heroes’ (Clerc-Renaud and Leguy 2016: 14). These 
tributes also make it possible to question the political power of these heroic figures in 
the context of the mobilizations in Mauritania and the Western Sahara, in divergent 
political and historical situations. We will therefore attempt to explore the different 
ways in which these deceased personalities are portrayed in the media and the arts. 

How are 'exceptional figures (Bromberger and Mahieddin 2016) constructed in 
West Saharan society, depending on the context in which they are found? What do 
these exceptional figures say about society, its contemporary values, norms, etc.? While 
these questions have been explored by the social sciences (Centlivres 2001; Centlivres 
et al. 1998; Schmitt 1983) in the Arab and Muslim world (Mayeur-Jaouen 2002; 
Mohammad-Arif and Schmitz 2006), the Mande region and West Africa (Diawara 
2014), they have not been explored in the region of interest to us, and even less so from 
the perspective of artistic and mediatic productions. 

Drawing on two examples of funeral tributes to two regional political figures of 
comparable stature - Mahfud Ali Beiba, in the Western Sahara, and Ely Ould Mohamed 
Vall, in Mauritania - we will attempt to illustrate the richness of this corpus and the 
questions it raises in the global context of the expression of mourning on digital social 
networks (Georges 2020: 70). Rather than providing a long series of examples of 
tributes paid to a wide variety of prestigious people, we have chosen to confine this 
reflection to two contemporary political figures who have been the subject of different 
types of tribute. Our approach to these tributes will not be limited to their wording 
and literary features alone but will encompass both 'the aesthetic use of speech—voice 
and words’ (Dupont 2010: 10) and performative practices, starting from the postulate, 
from ethnopoetics, that ‘it is the delivery that produces meaning, not the wording [...]' 
(Dupont 2010: 11). 

The stereotypical dimension of these eulogies will be evaluated, and the differences 
between maráthi (sg. marthiyya) dedicated to martyrs and maráthi dedicated to 
national personalities who were not ‘martyred’ will be questioned from the point of 
view of the content or wording of the tribute, its delivery and its dissemination. What 
do these exemplary lives say about the models and values promoted by society? In 
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what way does the internet offer a new 'place for commemorating the deceased, and 
what does it mean for a poet or singer to pay tribute to these political figures, especially 
when these tributes are meant to circulate on the web? These are the questions we will 
address in this chapter. 


Paying tribute to deceased prestigious figures in Mauritania today 


It is logical to begin this reflection by first considering funeral poetry in Mauritania — a 
country almost devoid? of a poetic tradition dedicated to the martyrs of the nation but 
still considered the home of West Saharan poetry and music - and then moving on 
to consider a national production geared towards a cult of the martyrs of the nation, 
organized within the framework of the Sahrawi revolutionary movement. We shall 
thus begin by shedding light on this genre in West Saharan poetry, composed either in 
classical Arabic (which designates poetry as shi r) or in the Hassaniyya dialect (which 
designates it as ghne), before evoking the transformations it has undergone in the two 
fields of investigation that interest us. 


Marthiyya in the West Saharan poetic tradition 


Funeral poems, called marthiyya (pl marathi) both in classical Arabic and in 
Hassaniyya, are part of the genre, well known in Arabic poetry, of ritha” (elegy or 
lament). These funeral elegies, present in funerary rituals since the pre-Islamic period, 
were historically divided into two parts: a first part in which the poet reflects on the 
inevitability of death and describes his or her pain, and a second, longer part that 
emphatically recalls the virtues of the deceased (Toelle and Zakharia 2003: 87). These 
poetic tributes had a strong social function - strengthening bonds within the group - 
and women seemed to play a key role in staging the mourning process (Toelle and 
Zakharia 2003: 88). While they sometimes had the political function of recalling the 
tragic destiny of a political or religious figure, marathi more often took the form of 
'courtly poetry in which professional poets mourn the death of a patron in order to 
retain his favor, or sing about a deceased patron in the hope of pleasing his heirs, rarely 
expressing real loyalty to the memory of a deceased benefactor' (Toelle and Zakharia 
2003: 89), an analysis that we must bear in mind with regard to West Saharan elegiac 
performances. While these orations tended to repeat clichés and themes, Pellat notes 
that this genre has nevertheless allowed many poets to become famous and to express 
their creativity (1990: 588). 

In present-day Mauritania, poetic orations are composed on the occasion of the 
death of a loved one (whether family or not) and recited during the condolences 
(ta ‘ziyya) immediately following the death.* As poetic expression is very popular and 
lively in this West Saharan society, a deceased person might be the subject of several 
poems if he or she was a highly esteemed and/or well-known figure. In this (Sunni 
Malekite) Muslim society, it is thought that the more the deceased is praised, the 
better he or she will be treated in the beyond. Unlike classical Arabic poetry, the West 
Saharan marthiyya always includes three aspects: a commemoration of the qualities 
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of the deceased, the imploring of divine mercy and the consolation of his or her 
descendants. In order to reach the audience, the pain must show through in the poet, 
and the appropriateness of these feelings must be felt in his or her sadness. 

Marathi can theoretically be composed in different poetic metres, although /-abtayt 
(characterized by eight-foot hemistiches) seems to be the most commonly used metre, 
one that traditionally expresses nostalgia and sadness and is sung in the musical mode 
of the same name, along with l-abbayr (characterized by seven-foot hemistiches) 
recited in the musical mode l2-byäd, as Taine-Cheikh (1985: 530) observes. It was very 
rare for a marthiyya to be sung, however, as this would have been contrary to the festive 
and recreational dimension of music in Moorish society. Marathi can be composed in 
classical Arabic, especially when composed by a man from a prestigious maraboutic 
family (zwaya), in which case it is acceptable for” a qasida to be long. Such poems are 
much longer than those composed in Hassaniyya, a language in which funeral tributes, 
purely oral in nature, are composed in as few words as possible (although this canon 
is not peculiar to funeral poetry). Poems composed in Hassaniyya have the advantage 
of being shared more easily and understood by more people, whereas classical Arabic 
is reserved for a literate elite. 

Marathi are normally dedicated to men, the most visible figures in the political 
arena; as the history of Arabic poetry has revealed (Pellat 1990: 589), however, we 
are beginning to see elegies dedicated to women, such as the diva of Moorish music 
Dimi Mint Abba, whose death in 2011 attracted a plethora of tributes. Men also 
tend to compose these poems, as is the case with all other poetic genres, with the 
exception of the tebra ', a two-line poem reserved for women. This is changing, and 
women now sometimes compose marathi, just as they are beginning to compose 
in other poetic genres normally reserved for men. Moreover, since political roles 
are still largely entrusted to members of the Moorish aristocracy, it can be assumed 
that these poetic orations are mainly dedicated to members of these classes, 
whether they belong to maraboutic or warrior groups, and more rarely to those 
belonging to other social groups (families of tributaries, blacksmiths, descendants 
of slaves, griots). 

Today, any poet who did not compose marathi would be frowned upon - so much 
so that there is currently much competition and great pressure to compose tributes 
to the country's key personalities. According to Abdel Wedoud Ould Cheikh, this 
trend is coupled with a dialectalization of these tributes that is linked to the context 
of sedentarization: ‘[i]n facilitating the gathering around the dead, sedentarization 
has democratized the mortuary tributes and promoted the passage to Hassaniyya 
(quoted in Taine-Cheikh 2018: 163). In the same way, we are beginning to see the 
staging of these funeral tributes on the web, as in the three examples of tributes to Ely 
Ould Mohamed Vall presented below. Is this development a response to a demand for 
the heroization and popularization of great national figures? Does it reflect a shift in 
values in Mauritanian society and political life? Social networks and modern means of 
communication such as WhatsApp? have played a significant role in the proliferation 
of funeral tributes on the web. These tools allow poets to be informed of the subject's 
death immediately and to compose a poem within the timeframe of the funeral, 
whereas previously news of his or her death often arrived too late. 
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Three tributes to Ely Ould Mohamed Vall 


Ely Ould Mohamed Vall, a soldier long in the shadow of President Maaouya Ould 
Sid'Ahmed Taya (himself a former soldier) and head of national security for eighteen 
years (1987-2005), took over as head of the junta that overthrew President Taya in 
August 2005 with the help of his first cousin, Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz - then in 
charge of the BASEP (a battalion assigned to presidential security) - and the army. 
Presiding over the Military Council for Justice and Democracy, he was head of state 
and supervised the “democratic transition’ from August 2005 to April 2007, the date 
of the first free elections in Mauritania, which brought to power Sidi Mohamed Ould 
Cheikh Abdallahi, who emerged at the time as le candidat des militaires: The latter 
was soon overthrown by General Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz in August 2008 in a 
coup that was legitimized by new elections in 2009. Ely Ould Mohamed Vall ran in the 
2009 elections, although he did not do well. He then joined the democratic opposition 
to the regime of his cousin and former comrade in arms, taking part in anti-regime 
demonstrations. He was also close to another enemy and cousin of Mohamed Ould 
Abdel Aziz, the businessman Mohamed Ould Bouamatou, who will be discussed later. 
He died on 5 May 2017, following a heart attack in the north of the country at his 
residence, located 100 km from the mining town of Zouérat. A national mourning 
period of three days was decreed.? 

At the time of his death, Ely Ould Mohamed Vall was the only person with whom 
the opposition had managed to reach agreement, still haloed by the end of Tayas long 
‘reign’ and the success of the ‘democratic transition he had overseen. He remained 
controversial in the minds of many Mauritanians, however, since he had been in charge 
of the police during the events of 1989 (when many serious abuses were committed 
against the black populations of the Senegal River valley) and because he seems to 
have benefited greatly from the misappropriation of public funds, which was common 
under Taya (and which would continue to be so under the presidency of Mohamed 
Ould Abdel Aziz). 

Among the tributes that have been paid to Ely Ould Mohamed Vall, three have had 
some success on the web" and will be discussed below. 


A song by Ely Salem Ould Eleyya 


Coming from a prestigious griot family from the Brakna region, and nephew of 
the famous artist and griot Seymali Ould Hamed Vall, Ely Salem Ould Eleyya was 
a known critic of the Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz presidency (2009-2019), to the 
point of seeking exile in the USA in 2017. His song is composed in the musical mode 
“la-byad” (white way), a mode dedicated to sentimentalism and nostalgia. The poem 
that is sung was composed in classical Arabic, in a type of metre called ‘rajaz majzü ^ 
(‘contracted’), which has eight feet. The video clip was published on 11 May 2017, on 
the bellawarmedia website. 

Credited with more than 148,000 views at the time this chapter was written," 
the video clip begins with a reading of the poem against a backdrop of images of 
the deceased when he was head of state. The song itself then begins, accompanied 
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by video footage of the singer and his lute in the recording studio, followed by new 
images of the deceased, this time in an opposition demonstration alongside Ahmed 
Ould Daddah, one of his historical leaders. Finally, we see superimposed images of the 
arrival of the body of the deceased in Nouakchott and the funeral prayer, led by the 
imam of the Great Mosque of Nouakchott, in the presence of various political figures 
of all persuasions and President Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz, dressed in a large boubou 
(derrà 'a). 


REFRAIN (bis) all) Jal ma 368 / Sl. ibs qux X Extreme patience, O dear compatriots / 

The country's hope has faded away 
Me gle la GA Le / gill JE EL C The brave Ely who / 

has never betrayed his principles 

1 Syll AI Jel / Ml he Sl Ela He died the recognized leader / 
Ely the clean, the glorious 

2 a) y la) JE! / heal 1 Su) The lion of wars, the enduring / 
Ely, in the front row and in the back row 

3 exyl DAR BU / asa) Gas Gla The respected president is dead / 
The horseman, the high monument 

4 MÀ SOS à / 22) 65 5553 His memory among nations / 
Immortalized himself in all minds 

REFRAIN (bis) 


5 AAA ging il 4/4 las 51556 O God! Grant him Forgiveness / 
And in the Beyond, give him a welcome 
worthy of him 


6 35 gag Adsl gly / M GES Gal 5815 Spread your forgiveness over all those who 
pray for him / His parents and children. 


REFRAIN (bis) 


The text follows the canons of the elegiac genre, although it is sung to rather lively, 
almost joyful music. It underlines the national scope of the character, courage and 
pugnacity of the deceased and finally implores a divine welcome worthy of the man 
and forgiveness for his children. In this video clip, the artist is clearly on stage: we see 
him rehearsing in front of a microphone in the recording studio, which we imagine is 
in North America, participating in arrangements with the sound engineer. 


A poem in classical Arabic by Mohamed Ould Taleb 


The author of this second work is considered one of Mauritanias best and most 
recognized contemporary poets, ever since his participation in the finale of the 
2007 ‘prince of poets’ (amir al-shu ‘ard’) competition, organized in the United Arab 
Emirates (a programme that was broadcast throughout the Arab world). He belongs 
to the qabila? of the Awlad Bü al-Sibà', the tribe of the deceased and of his cousin, 
then-President Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz. He worked at the Ministry of Culture as a 
chargé de mission and was an adviser to the president in 2017. Mohamed Ould Taleb 
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is therefore an ‘official’ poet and very close to power: he was (socially) close both to 
the deceased and to the president of the Republic, who had become adversaries. He 
composes mainly in classical Arabic, in a language that is nevertheless accessible, thus 
following the current trend of contemporary Arabic poetry. 

The video, which has had more than 43,000 views,? was published on 10 May 
2017, on the news website bellawarmedia.com. It shows the poet in a still frame slowly 
declaiming his poem in a sorrowful tone, struggling to contain his emotion, with a 
photograph of the deceased looking up to the sky in the background. The author uses 
the eleven-foot ‘al-khafif metre, a highly musical metre that promotes sentimentalism. 
In this poem, Mohamed Ould Taleb sends his condolences, first to the Mauritanian 
president in office and then to the Mauritanian people, in a very solemn tone: 


1 el hall Gu jé Sall Ss / clilell $353 45a] 5a& Sadness has invaded the summit of 
values / 
And glory mourned the rider of the 
Sahara 


2 cli) dae y 15 5/ Já OS ile de 455 3 And brought back from his Ely all 
virtue / 
All pride, determination and self- 
sacrifice 


3 sal ¿ES is / aS glist ou LÉ e From an accomplished, exemplary, 
generous man / 
Who prowls around like a lion in the 
jungle 

4 el MI Sag Meal / Aii, Gib ell Cie He knew happiness at a very young age 
and was attributed / The greatness of 
the very confessions of his enemies 


5 el Le y 9) Juas / Sall ca pill gids s BUS Valls son, of reliable Cherifian stock / 
Descendant of the purest glory 
6 elallall (3 alls ¿lag / sles rs All dE GIS He was like a sharp sword in wars / 


As bright as the moon on a dark night 


7 ¿SS uà oa gis gl als / de Cus Y lil! jala He fell asleep with a light heart, 
without hatred / 
Without getting involved in futile 


polemics 
8 elacaYl y Sled) Jas e / 53 CE E za SSCA, And death took away a figure / 
Beautiful actions and their echoes 
9 el all Asi a gis 9 / (ull gall ja dale ¿Só He will be mourned by what makes 
values / 


And by the red units of the regiment 


10 $8 55 Ago gah ye / lage gll (le Sig Respect for commitments will mourn 
an era / Of greatness, kindness and 
fidelity. 

11 AS ga OS Ay / ¿risa ise ¿ig And will weep the roots of generosity, 


and I will weep / And the poems 
(would weep) if my weeping were 
useful 
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12 el jall e go sloall Us / Clie Jai o) ees ef O hero, see Chinguetti who could not 
bear / 
The mourning clothes, the day of 
condolences. 


13 eU y alas ME uan / Lu je lili bà Gea, In you she said goodbye to an Arab 
leader / 
Hashemite by his grandfathers and 
fathers 


14 elle y Aaa y clal ye / (si La las été ess In you she has lost a brave man who 
never backed down / When it was 
necessary to serve, act, share 


15 ela dy das a / a gg 53e 1155) O brothers of letters, forgive my poetry 
and my tears / Tributes to the sadness 
infiltrating my heart 


16 el all os 6 ail a) / 151558 Lae Ge aill ds, The Righteous One has left our skies ... 
Say / 
May God grant forgiveness to the 
horseman of the Sahara 


The poem here emphatically depicts a prestigious, exemplary, virtuous man of noble 
ancestry - a man of principle and commitment, an Arab leader, a celebrated horseman 
ofthe Sahara. The religious dimension is limited to a simple plea for divine forgiveness, 
and the descendants of the deceased are not mentioned. 


A poem in Hassaniyya by Mohamed Yahya Ould Lemseydev 


Mohamed Yahya Ould Lemseydev is a young poet whose precocious talent has received 
widespread recognition in Mauritania. He has a large following on social networks and 
is said to belong to the statutory group of ‘blacksmiths’ of the Kunta tribe (Tagant), a 
devalued social category but known for its role in transmitting knowledge (religious, 
technical, etc.) and its linguistic mastery. Some people say that he 'takes advantage 
of his social status, saying things that others would not dare to express publicly. He 
has thus made a name for himself, notably through his satirical and even defamatory 
poems addressed to President Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz. Having become a fierce 
opponent of the latter's regime, he went into exile in Morocco (Rabat), where he was 
said to have been financed by a Mauritanian businessman, a béte noire of the ruling 
power and once its promoter and financial backer, Mohamed Ould Bouamatou (also a 
very close relative of President Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz). In fact, when Bouamatou 
returned to Mauritania in April 2020 (under the presidency of the successor of his 
cousin, Mohamed Ould Ghazouani), he was ostensibly accompanied on his private jet 
by the young and talented poet - a development which likely surprised no one. 

The following is a poem, this time in Hassaniyya, composed in the ‘la-bteyt ət- 
tàmm' metre (with eight feet), in twenty-four verses. The poem is in the form of a long 
tal'a with a final gāv, marked by a change of rhyme in the last two verses. It features 
lively, fiery words (characteristic of this poets works). The poem, which has the ‘flaw’ 
(relative to the expectations of a poem in Hassaniyya) of containing a few pleonasms, 
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takes the form of a soundtrack featuring the poets voice. This is played over a frozen 
image of the poet, who is dressed in a white derrá ‘a without ostentatious embroidery 
and wearing a black turban. Published on 11 May 2017, on the website Tawatur.net and 
credited with more than 21,000 views, the poem includes the quick diction that is also 
characteristic of the author.” 


1 las y dis SH), Cabl y / Sle GLE OS cls Mauritania has lost its glory, its serenity / 
Its maturity, bravery and tranquility. 

2 39 Ja da ul / li OS aul 5 These days Mauritania has lost / 

Many of its values: 

3 y a ON a) / obi ¿l Js Je! Ely Ould Eleya, Sultan / 

From Mauritania, the one who never 
disappointed 

4 25-23 GSE) SS DRE / SLAW E554 Gal He is gone, God protect him / 

He's off to a good start 

5 yy Gedy US, ONS / Jl AS, CHR A brave man among the brave / 
Brave in body, brave in spirit. 

6 55d dd E Ls y ,/ Gili LS La Jal) oils There went the man who never bent / 
Who never wavered before the wickedness 
of the mighty 

7 o Me ¿Sa gal y / la USS >) Sa ul, He left honoured at all times / 
Unshakeable in his position 

8 53a ALAS Ge bY y / ¿Das ¿a Li ¿SIS Brave and courageous, quiet / 

And acting according to what his thoughts 
dictate. 

9 2,3 DIS GE JI S / GI yall s 88 51 his May Allah grant him mercy and forgiveness / 
This is what he aspired to. 

10 Ds Dolls & pall 81S / A de Uae ¿ly May He welcome him / 

With joy and happiness 

11 5 AD) ash, y / ss baai ly In the palaces of Paradise / 

With young people and women (from 
Paradise) 

12 yl Glgall Cai / Ka Gij Abel la O God, reserve the best seat for him / 

To him, the wise, the respected and the 
kind. 

13 2553 5 GL SH) ag / Ag a ala DES, And on those he left behind / 

Spread your baraka, boys and girls 

14 Ds Ell js aed / Ely Cha is ul Lamine and Youssef (his children) O my 
God / 

Let them be guided and enlightened ... 

15 2555 GS ¿A B As / SG ASA ¿Ay Companionship in life is false / 

Of course, life is a lie and an illusion 

16 DS adi A Re, / siii le gl But a leader who served his country / 


And who, in order to serve it, crossed the 
Oceans 
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17 5529 Jas Gall 35A / és i iab lil, And who fought valiantly on the field / 
of battle and braved all dangers 

18 JAY ¿E 5 alil cds y / Us Sá lS Ge ally Then came back safe and sound with a 
resounding victory / Who spent a long time 
in the palaces of power 


19 la Y & pita le / GS pbi ooi) But from the palaces, he emerged with 
happiness / 
Neither dislodged nor abused 

20 558 Y CSE ed / ¿je y Calais Cob! LU He went away with the blessing and the 
gratitude / Of the people 

21 Da 5 Ay G38 / GUE Gal seal SHE Élu A chief of such great value / 
When his grave was added to the cemeteries 

22 yal MS La Ge / Ula is dull ue RSS For us, what a pain, but also the proof / 
That only destiny is the law... 

23 DS ell Ge Ù ele / a sl; QS Ge Jis And he among us who hears and sees / 
Will see that the days are not the same 

24 ya Cal 3 gal Ge / Ca sil Ls Sieb 9 gal Ge, And that the graves are sometimes luckier / 
Than the palaces. 


For the author, the disappearance of Ely Ould Mohamed Vall is a loss for the whole 
of Mauritania. He insists on the values of courage and quiet strength of character; he 
implores God to give him a heros welcome in Paradise and asks Him to extend his 
baraka (blessing) on those he has left behind. He concludes by saying that cemeteries 
are sometimes luckier places than palaces, a line the thunderous tones of which are 
underscored by the final gav'® and which is clearly aimed directly at the incumbent 
president, the object of all of his fiery compositions. 

Here we have three compositions likely to reach a large audience, performed by 
three fairly famous artists. The song will be easily disseminated because it will be taken 
up by everyone. The poem in Hassaniyya will also reach a very large audience, and 
while classical Arabic normally reaches a smaller audience, the fact that Mohamed 
Ould Talebs poem was composed and performed by a television star with close ties 
to power also increases its chances of being heard, including in the wider Arab world. 
At first glance, these three compositions are very similar in terms of content, and all 
respect the canons of the genre, although in different ways. They each insist on the 
unanimously recognized qualities of the deceased - moral qualities that are implicitly 
sought after in a leader. 

But isn’t this a form of courtly poetry, in which these highly politically committed 
poets compete artistically? It is in fact the political position of these three men that gives 
particular significance to these compositions. Although very close to the president in 
office, who was a political opponent of the deceased, Mohamed Ould Taleb addresses 
the president of all Mauritanians, displaying the grief that is expected of him and 
the funeral tribute of a country that has lost one of its most valiant subjects. Obliged 
to pay tribute to his president and cousin, he plays the card of national harmony. 
On the other hand, the voices of the two opposition artists underline the difficult 
tomorrows, the loss of all hope, the disappearance of the qualities of the president, 
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qualities that are lacking in the incumbent, who has the respect neither of the people 
nor of other nations. In a society where poets are reluctant to write critical works and 
thus expose themselves to reprisals, a strong tribute to one person is one of the most 
common means of criticizing another, as the famous Hassaniyya proverb “praise of 
one is criticism of the other' (Taine-Cheikh 2004) reminds us. Filling the silence is the 
incumbent president, whose personality, diametrically opposed to the deceased, is not 
mentioned in the poem but is on everyones mind. 


Funeral tributes to Sahrawi personalities 


Orations to the martyrs of the nation 


Rithá "is a very important type of Sahrawi nationalist poetry and song, largely devoted 
to the ‘martyrs’ (shuhada ”) of the nation. In the Sahrawi refugee camps of Tindouf, 
where the exiled government of the SADR (Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic) is 
located, anyone who played a role in the defence of the territory, the organization of 
the state and helping the victims of war becomes a martyr. The status of martyr can 
therefore be granted to combatants (mugatilin), civil activists (munadilin) and activists 
(nushata’). Because the Sahrawi refugees are in exile, anyone who dies in the camps 
thus becomes shahid. Here we find the different categories of martyrs identified by 
Hamid Bozarslan (2002) within the Kurdish liberation movement (PKK), including 
those he calls ‘emblematic martyrs’: 


a very limited number of figures who occupy the Kurdish symbolic universe and 
who, beyond commemoration, structure the nationalist syntax through poetry and 
visual art. They are either leaders of the armed struggle who fell on the battlefield or 
were assassinated ... or founding martyrs of an organization ... or finally militants 
or sympathizers who made a singular act of self-sacrifice for the nation. 

(2002: 339) 


The majority of songs and poems dedicated to the dead are devoted to those considered 
rumuz al-watan, ‘symbols of the nation in the Sahrawi political imagination. 

The war (1975-1991) resulted in thousands of deaths, both military and civilian: 
mourning was thus part of daily life for Sahrawi families (and of course for the 
combatants) for many years. According to Za'im ‘Allal al-Dáf,” a poet-soldier 
encountered several times in the Tindouf camps, it is therefore normal for poets to 
compose many marathi because the poet expresses what the people feel: 'al-qasida 
lisan al-jumhür. He does not choose the circumstances; he composes his poems - 
or rather, he corrects himself, the poem imposes itself on him, depending on the 
circumstances. He insists that the marthiyya must be sincere (sadiq) in order to touch 
its audience; his language is recognizable in its lyricism, for which lo-bteyt is the 
most appropriate metre. The poet does not hesitate to compare the very sensitive and 
passionate tone of the marthiyya to a love poem (ghazal). Although it is not customary 
when it comes to marathi, Za'im ' Allal has recently composed several, including one 
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in classical Arabic dedicated to the late President of the SADR Mohamed Abdelaziz 
(who died in 2016), composed an hour after the announcement of his death, and 
another in Hassaniyya recited on television on the day of the funeral. He says he is 
more at ease in Hassaniyya, a language that, according to him, reaches more people 
than classical Arabic, which is more popular among young Sahrawis who have studied 
in Arab countries. 

All Sahrawi families have had martyrs in their midst, and a special policy has been 
put in place within the SADR government to facilitate the daily lives of martyrs' family 
members.'* Today, an entire generation of fighters and activists is passing on, giving 
riseto new tributes to national heroes. The Polisario Front invested in its martyr figures 
very early on: Sidi Brahim Bassiri, the first Sahrawi independence leader, kidnapped 
by the Spanish colonial authorities during the peaceful demonstrations in Zemla in 
1970 and missing ever since; Bachir Lahlaoui (who died on 8 March 1974), the first 
official martyr of the Polisario Front, celebrated every year in the refugee camps; and 
above all El-Ouali Moustapha Sayed, the emblematic leader of the movement, who 
died prematurely but heroically in a military raid on Nouakchott on 9 June 1976. 
These figures are enthroned in the pantheon of national martyrs, recently joined 
by SADR President Mohamed Abdelaziz (1976-2016) and by artists like Mariem 
Hassan (disappeared in 2015), who for many years was the great voice of resistance to 
Moroccan occupation and of Sahrawi nationalism. 

In the Sahrawi revolutionary tradition, unlike the poetic practice of the Moors of 
Mauritania, no tribute is paid to individuals in their own lifetime (shekr), for fear of 
stirring up competition between groups and undermining national unity; instead, 
tribute is paid only to deceased personalities. This principle is said to predate the 
Sahrawi revolution and Spanish colonization and, as Bechir Ould Ely told us, is linked 
to the political organization of the Ayt Arba'in (the Forty”), who exercised power 
collegially. For this poet, ‘a people that has not staged a revolution as we have can have 
no shuhadà !?? According to him, the shahid is a point of pride for his people and an 
example of ‘ahd (commitment) to be followed by the younger generations, to quote the 
famous song performed by Mariem Hassan, “Alá ‘ahd al-shahid.?! 

According to Mohamed Ghali, a man ofthe theatre in the refugee camps and author 
of a successful one-man show? recounting a disillusioned refugees visit to the grave of 
a martyr, a zany character who uses self-mockery to denounce the situation of refugees: 


The martyr is the source of legitimacy; he is the reference. For example, for 
Muslims, the Qur'an is the source. And in our political cause, the reference is the 
martyrs, because they have given everything for the national cause. For us we are 
accountable to God and to the martyrs, so for each Sahrawi, either his father is a 
martyr, or his brother, or his cousin, or he himself is a future martyr, etc. So we 
must respect the person who has given everything. Moreover, for us, martyrs are 
a red line. If you've made a mistake, they say, "Watch out! It's the martyrs who will 


hold you to account.” 


In terms of its form, the Sahrawi marthiyya respects the canons of classical poetry. As 
Bechir Ould Ely assures us, in Hassaniyya, composed in the lo-bteyt metre (hemistiches 
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of six or eight feet), the funeral poem does not have to be long to touch the audience. 
Its primary objective is tarahhum, a request for mercy and a homage to the values of 
the deceased. It rests on the three common pillars of the West Saharan marthiyya. 
On the question of whether setting the marthiyya to music is frowned upon by some, 
Bechir Ould Ely affirms that music can only give importance to the poem, enhancing it 
and lending it strength and beauty. As in Mauritania, the poems are usually composed 
in Hassaniyya (the most popular language for poetry), but some are also composed in 
classical Arabic, given that the Hassaniyya currently spoken by Sahrawis in the refugee 
camps of Tindouf is heavily mixed with classical Arabic, likely due to the common 
use of Arabic political vocabulary in daily life and to students’ extended visits to other 
Arabic speaking countries, Algeria in particular. 


A national hero becomes a martyr: The example of Mahfud Ali Beiba 


Born in 1953 in El Aaiün, then Spanish Sahara, Mahfud Ali Beiba was one of the 
founders of the Polisario Front. He was chosen to take over the interim leadership 
of the state and the movement following the death of El-Ouali Moustapha Sayed on 
9 June 1976, even if for a very short time (June to August 1976). He subsequently 
held many high-profile political posts: twice prime minister, minister on several 
occasions, governor, president of the SADR parliament and member of the National 
Secretariat, the executive body of the liberation movement. Mahfud Ali Beiba was a 
much-appreciated personality in the refugee camps and in the network of international 
solidarity with the Sahrawi people. Now deceased (he died on 2 July 2010), he has been 
the subject of various tributes that are accessible on the web, of which we will give just 
a few examples. 

The first of these is his official funeral oration. Likely filmed at the time by the newly 
created SADR TV, this tribute was the subject of a video published on YouTube on 
9 August 2010, by Selwan Esmra (a cyber activist from the ‘occupied territories, the 
city of Smara). The video,” credited with more than 12,300 views, combines still and 
moving images of the deceased in public life, on the one hand, with images filmed at 
his official funeral, on the other. The coffin is wrapped in the SADR flag and is carried 
by six soldiers before a line of official figures of the regime, including the president of 
the SADR (who died in 2016), who is in mourning. The video then shows Mahfud Ali 
Beiba in his role as an official at political conferences and responding to journalists 
on television, as well as older footage filmed at the beginning of the armed struggle. 
The speech presents the man as a 'symbol of the Sahrawi nation. It recalls his human 
qualities: wisdom, loyalty, dignity, modesty and devotion to the common good. It 
then recalls the highlights of his public career, including his participation in the first 
clandestine activities of the organization. The funeral tribute ends with a promise to 
the deceased to remain faithful to his commitment, just as he was faithful to the pact 
of martyrs, presenting him not only as ‘the son of Fala and Hammed but the son of all 
Sahrawis, for whom divine mercy is implored. 

A “statement of condolences' given by nine prisoners of conscience incarcerated 
in Tiznit prison, filmed clandestinely with a mobile phone, has also been published 
on the web. The video,” which has had more than six thousand views, begins with a 
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collective recitation of al-Fátiha, the opening súra of the Qur'àn. The names of the 
nine prisoners present in the room are then given. This is followed by a collective 
recitation of the Sura of Dawn (al-Fajr). The homage reminds us that the subject of 
the tribute has given himself to the cause of the Sahrawi people. The condolences are 
addressed 'to the Saharawi people, the national leaders, the government and his small 
family; which marks the subject as a personality of national stature. It is above all the 
living character ofthe figure of the martyr that is underlined in this video: 'You remain 
among us, because not all of the martyrs have gone, and they will never be gone, 
because they are a light on our path. The path of struggle continues until victory is 
achieved: The subject is presented as a model, a reference and as an example for future 
generations to follow, ‘a symbol for awaiting the arrival of dawn, the day of liberation 
and independence: 

More surprising - but also more interesting — is an online tribute featuring a 
song by the famous Mauritanian artist and griot Maalouma Mint el-Meidah, which 
accompanies a slideshow” of images of the life of the deceased. This video features 
a famous song that Maalouma had written for her friend, the satirical journalist 
Habib Ould Mahfoudh, who died in 2001 - a beautiful tribute that highlights the 
interpretative talent of the artist, expressing the sadness caused by the disappearance 
of the writer, whose humorous “Mauritanides' columns were eagerly anticipated by 
the readers of Le Calame each week. In the song, the Sahrawi blogger rhymes the 
name Mahfudh with the word ‘disappeared, mafqüd, associating it with the deceased 
Sahrawi dignitary. The first image of Mahfud Ali Beiba, whose gaze is fixed on the 
photographer and who is comfortably seated on a sofa, bears the following words 
in Arabic: "The martyr who taught us what it means to die for a cause is Mahfud Ali 
Beiba! The slideshow then displays images of Ali Beiba, the national funeral and a 
wake featuring Sahrawi women from the occupied territories, all wearing black veils 
and silent, some holding photos of the deceased. This transplantation and remixing of 
songs and poems - apparently without the original artists knowledge - is a common 
practice in the hassanophone space, one that gives free rein to a certain inventiveness. 
Maalouma is not just any artist, however: highly involved in political life and opposed 
to military regimes in Mauritania, long boycotted by the regime of Maaouya Ould 
Sid'Ahmed Taya, whom Habib Ould Mahfoudh never ceased to satirize, she is the 
daughter of a prestigious family of griots from the Trárza and the most popular singer 
in Mauritania, alongside Dimi Mint Abba (who died in 2011). On the other hand, 
she is not known for being sympathetic to the Sahrawi cause, much like Habib Ould 
Mahfoudh. 


1 2555 Ul go / ast] lia Our friend, the departed / He offers us flowers, 
2 asa al ls / age 5 tic (3. In his eyes promises / And the secrets 
(aid lima) — of existence, (choir) Our friend, the 
disappeared /... 
3 asl Ua US / ya oli om He's gone, and where is he? / We were here 


complaining, 
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4 Jj ina / Uy jue lija oe Of our grief, he is the one responsible / His 
(ai) (28:1 Lima) word disappears (choir) x2 
5 one s la) oes MI S5 8. In his (last) moving refuge / [one finds] flowers 
and [their] perfume, 
6 ll els / ja Sd Clouds [of birds] whistling / Touching the 
water, 
7 .. sg Which suddenly appear and then fly away 
(Cie) (358341 Gma) (choir) x2 
8 Cals) eu! Uo Gaga / (ai al sl) MUS Gla.) You left like [the dreams do] (really you don't 
fl 5) come back anymore) / The days let us down 
(and where did you go?), 
9 (era dll) DY! cis y / paadi jala J: Yet the pigeons have gone on migration / And 


the feathers have stopped writing [for you] (and 
there he went to heaven) 


Refrain (1-2) 


This song reveals the artist's creative freedom and taste for transgression” as she 
departs from the canons of the classic funeral homage to sing of her love for the 
deceased, lending her performance an intense, passionate tone. The ‘hijacking’ of the 
song, originally written in a completely different context, is surprising, however, given 
the artist's lack of connection to the Sahrawi political movement. The text, originally 
commemorating a journalist who unceasingly satirized Tayas regime, seems to be out 
of step with the usual funeral tributes to Sahrawi political figures. Does Maalouma 
know that her song was used to commemorate another person? We don't know, but the 
result is quite impressive. The web link may have been removed at the request of the 
artist or the family of Habib Ould Mahfoudh, or perhaps by the SADR government, 
which was worried about its diplomatic relations with Mauritania. 


An oration in classical Arabic sung by a Mauritanian griot 


The online tribute to Mahfud Ali Beiba that has had the greatest impact is a long 
poem in classical Arabic, sung by a famous Mauritanian griot and accompanying 
a slide show posted on YouTube on 3 June 2011, almost a year after his death. 
The slideshow presents still images of the official funeral mixed with images of 
the deceased throughout his public career. The images are of poor quality (very 
pixelated). The author of the montage uses the pseudonym ‘Sahrawi assarasdtv, 
which indicates that he is a Sahrawi activist, potentially from the town of Assa in 
southern Morocco, home to a large hassanophone population. This pseudonym 
also indicates that the cyber activist is claiming a connection to RASD TV, the 
official channel of the Sahrawi government founded in 2004 (but active since 
2009-2010), and that he is using video clips that were originally broadcast on 
this channel. All the other documents available on the web under this pseudonym 
confirm this identity. 

The author of the poem is Abbe Sellahi, an official of the SADR government, in 
charge (in 2017) of twinning and cooperation. Although he is not one of the regimes 
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official poets, Abbe Sellahi is a respected poet in the refugee camps of Tindouf, known 
for his compositions in classical Arabic. The text of this elegy, in twenty-two verses, is 


as follows: 


{yagi Lane, Cas élue &as al / laa LR anie aal duel 


{jase buis ¿Y iaa lia s / diras | all Sue UIS 34 gli 


y Les JE SOS gil pa / 153 ela) SA Gi all kia y 


[all y cio jl 5 Sadly o2 1 / ASS Ge Dub gaill Ju 


fly all y Lass Saal / G pb Giai af Cab! se Cual y 


{Sa les ge cod Jas Laë / a 5 tale gall Cual alil; 


À pau Aida S as Canal Que / ja ull SU CS s SIL OR 


Till y GUY s us ME gag / 43 es el sill Ly del a 


1359 s ellanll y 5 jail ax; / Ala aca col Lau gle! ga 


Las la JS ¿cli ola ce / As y ye Gall Lig el a 


Viel AL gal ie ga / Coah UY gal Ales ados. 


Ía la GAY 333 Gye aly / dls ¿ds Sie alay 


How can you contain your tears 
when even the stones are crying 
/ Or your tears have dried up 
after seeing them run down in 
abundance 


You reproach me with every tear of 
sorrow / And it is because of you 
that the tears of my pain flow freely 


And you forbid the spirit to 
complain to heaven about its fate / 
ah, let the spirits complain to their 
God about their fate 


Ask the stars on a night without a 
planet / (whether you are) on land, 
sea, countryside or city 


And remember the happy feelings/ 
and leave your companion, habits 
and night-time pleasures 


And weep for your erstwhile 
friend / who never cheated or 
disappointed you 


Abandon sleep and meditate at 
night until dawn / the friend's 
spirit, it is likely, will return during 
the night 


It is Ali Beiba, and the merits 
of his life / guide his admirers, 
companions and peers 


It is indeed Ali Beiba, whose merits 
/ farsightedness, generosity and 
respectability are among the most 
important 


It was Ali Beiba whom I knew as a 
man / a man of integrity and full of 
liberalities 


His life is a reference for those who 
want to find the right way / and 
his death is a lesson for those who 
want to understand 


Its departure is a journey and its 
luggage / contains the rarest of 
morals 


10 


11 


12 
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| pia y Aie aus dits y / Mg ll ¿a e alti 


DR dl a s / etai ae ls pe ia 


c 


lus Gal Y] AUS (3 ba Y / oj eà aall EAS 


Í ial y Jus jill Gand Le des ya / al ) jé Jul y ca gall al 


À es La y ais WE La gå Gb s / Li jia Jb Gi Só Jj 


Ios cosi els lia Sa ali / Allia Clb LaS Y dea 


sr gll ha le Co sie Y y / ds ohall cs js alé À Ua Y 


Í allá lil A ill dl / Vias (rà ill al i paali 


ol Jai JUS pts ailt / al el oll also ule. X 


I have come, my God, with a pure 
heart to implore you / and I have 
come to ask for your forgiveness 
and mercy for him 


Make his last refuge pleasant and 
open your doors wide to him 

/ make it easier for him to ask 
questions about the Last Judgment 


O my God purify the tomb 
that will receive his body / and 
let this distinguished guest be 
accompanied by the best of his 
companions 


(Among his merits) are resistance, 
patience at a time / when there was 
no chance except for those who 
know how to wait 


Prepare him for death so that he 
can rest in peace / having worn 
himself out so much by moving 
and travelling 


And have mercy on his pure and 
measured spirit / faithful to himself 
(inside) and to others (outside) 


And have mercy on his well- 
considered good word / he has 
never offended or even hurt 
anyone 


No one has (ever) testified to any 
shortcomings in his actions / no 
criticism has been written about 
him 

And serve the principles to whose 


service / he has dedicated his 
childhood, youth and (all) his life 


Follow his path and be faithful 
to him / and the dawn will surely 
come, whether the night is long 
or short 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


This seems to be a fairly classic poetic oration, in terms of content: the text mixes the 
expression of the poets pain (verses 1, 2 and 3) with praise for the many virtues of the 
martyr (9, 10, 16) and the principles that guided his life (verse 21), his irreproachable 
conduct (verse 20), principles that should serve the living as a reference and a path to 
follow (verses 11 and 22), and finally, with an imploration of divine mercy (verses 13, 


18 and 19). 


The setting of the poem to music and song took place in a second phase, 
commissioned by Mohamed Salem Ould Meidah, a famous Mauritanian artist, son of 
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Ahmeddou Ould Meidah and cousin of Maalouma Mint Meidah. In a long prologue, 
the singer recites the poem and names its author, followed by lively music saturated 
with synthesizers. The music contrasts with the idea of sadness and sorrow developed 
in the poem. The homage thus becomes almost festive and colourful. The fact that 
this poem is sung in a mode (lo-byad) that is specific to the expression of feelings and 
sadness is strongly counterbalanced by the thunderous interpretation of Mohamed 
Salem Meidah, an artist who is used to singing at a very high register. 

The music ofthe Ahl Meidah (Ar. Ahl Maydah) is sophisticated and often praises the 
Prophet (madh) in particular. This line of griots also compose songs in classical Arabic, 
a language that is usually reserved for the literate elite and the maraboutic milieu, to 
which the singers father was very close. He himself recently hosted a programme 
on a Mauritanian television channel on madh during Ramadan. This family story 
may explain, at least in part, the artists skill in setting the eulogy to music. When 
interviewed in Nouakchott in July 2019, Mohamed Salem Meidah went back over the 
reasons that led him to agree to perform this poem, as he had no known links to the 
Polisario Front, to the deceased or to the author of the poem, Abbe Sellahi (whom we 
were unable to meet in Tindouf in 2017): 


People phoned me and came to see me and told me about the poem. I told them 
that if the poem was a poem of pure rithá ', I wouldn't be against it, Id agree to 
do it. But if in the poem there were something against X, I wouldn't take that on! 
Id do that for anyone. Even here in Mauritania, if someone brings me a poem 
where there is something against such and such a family, I won't take it on. But 
I can praise you all you want, without offending anyone! They brought me the 
poem. It was an extraordinary poem! ... quite simply! A poem about the values 
of this person who, according to the poem, is extraordinary! The poem touched 
me greatly! By the way, when I hear myself presenting this poem, I start to feel 
hoarse, as if I were going to start crying! No, I was really touched by the poem. It's 
an extraordinary poem! Hats off to Abbe Sellahi, who wrote it! 


Why do you sing it in this joyful way? 


Because lo-byad is the best way to do this! It is lo-byad that allows the poem to be 
presented seriously, as it is! And it worked! To each beyt [verse], I gave the right 
value, the right tone, and I weighed the letters properly to give it the flavor of a 
real rithà ! 


Is it common today to put ritha’ on the internet? 
Before, it wasn't very appropriate, and I was afraid that parents wouldnt like it. But 
it's better! There is no better way to preserve and spread these tributes. I even did 


another one that worked very well too! 


Mohamed Salem Meidah has indeed sung another marthiyya, this time composed by 
‘Allal al-Daf, father of Za'im 'Allal, and dedicated to Khalil Sidi Mhamed, another 
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Polisario personality, who died in 2013.% According to Za'im ‘All, '[the song] gives 
value to the poem, and it touches more people. It is likely that the setting of Abbe 
Sellahis poem to music has contributed to its success on the web. In fact, the song 
was taken up by a Mauritanian blogger (who no doubt has links to the Sahrawis), who 
presented it against the backdrop of images of heavenly natural landscapes, perhaps 
referring to images of the luxuriance and abundance of Paradise. In this last montage, 
there are no images of the deceased or any mention of him in the description of the 
video; on the other hand, the author of the poem is well cited. The Arabic transcription 
of the poem is superimposed on the images.? Put online on 4 September 2014, the 
video has had over 1,736,000 views on YouTube. 


Performativity and political significance 


The political value of these productions is clearly inseparable from their artistic 
performativity. Indeed, if these poems seem rather constrained, both in their form 
(metre, rhyme, structure, lexicon) and in the messages they deliver, it seems that their 
success is measured by the quality of the artist's performance and the way in which the 
statement is put to images, but also by the identity and notoriety of the artist and the 
political context in which the poetic orations are composed and disseminated. 


The canonicity of these tributes and the renewal of the elegiac genre? 


If they are to have a chance of reaching a broad audience and being broadcast on 
digital social networks, these tributes normally have to respect certain conventions, 
as we have seen. Usually composed in a specific metre, the poem will first be judged 
by these poetic canons, but also by the message it delivers about the deceased, his or 
her exemplary values and the sincerity of the poet in expressing his or her sadness. 
In addition to these formal literary canons, the accessibility of the language, whether 
classical Arabic or Hassaniyya, is decisive to the reception of the tribute, given that 
Hassaniyya poems are meant to be short (a standard which, for example, the young 
poet Ould Lemseydev does not quite manage to meet). It is possible that his marthiyya, 
in dialect, was influenced by the structure of funeral orations in classical Arabic, such 
as that composed by Mohamed Ould Taleb. 

Once these textual conventions have been evaluated in the tribute, the vocal 
performance of the poetic text and the creativity of the artist (poet) or artists (poet, 
singer and blogger) are decisive to its success and reception.? These funeral poems are 
either recited by the author, live or recorded, on a news channel (Mohamed Ould Taleb) 
or a video-sharing platform - an author whose voice, eloquence and diction can then 
be clearly recognized - or recited by another person, often an artist/griot who provides 
an original interpretation of the text, as in Mohamed Salem Meidahs case. Note that 
the latter, like Ely Salem Ould Eleyya, recites the Arabic poem for the first time in 
a sort of prologue before singing it, thus emphasizing the textual properties of the 
utterance. The talent and passion with which these artists perform their tributes gives 
strength to the poetic text, to the point that the identity of the celebrated hero takes a 
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back seat or is even forgotten. Maaloumas and Mohamed Salem Meidah's passionate 
interpretations strengthen the lyricism of the text exponentially. The competence and 
professionalism of these artists are given centre stage. 

In addition, the quality ofthe editing or video plays a significant role in the success of 
these tributes. In the Sahrawi context, what seems to be occurring is the normalization 
of photomontages dedicated to martyrs of a certain weight: the recitation of a poem or 
song spoken or sung over a succession of still images of the deceased, taken in different 
situations. The slideshows and photomontages that belong to the category of ritha' 
have, in the Sahrawi context, formed a genre of their own with its own canons, the 
most important of which is having a Mauritanian griot, if possible a famous one, lend 
his or her voice to the tribute. From the death of Mahfud Ali Beiba to that of Mhamed 
Khaddad in 2020 - another important personality of the Polisario Front whose death 
inspired many orations - these montages have followed largely the same conventions, 
although the quality of the images has improved (no doubt benefiting from increased 
internet coverage and speed in the region). In some montages, the text is displayed 
in beautiful calligraphy (a technique used by the blogger who used the song from 
Mohamed Salem Meidah), highlighting the importance of the written word and the 
Arabic text in its diffusion. 

These photomontages feature highly complimentary images of the deceased, both 
in private life — in a relaxed, smiling, comfortable armchair, dressed in a traditional 
blue or white derrá ‘a — and in public life - in ‘Western clothes while carrying out his 
official duties. In the case of Ely Ould Mohamed Vall, only images of his glory years' 
(following the 2005 coup against Taya) are shown, while his darker years are left out. In 
the case of Ali Beiba, archive images retrace the stages of his life as a statesman, seeking 
to show the exemplary nature of his life. Photographs of the man are intermingled 
with photographs of the state funeral. A Sahrawi blogger even takes the liberty of 
using (again 'hijacking) a funeral song written for another to commemorate Ali 
Beiba, a move which is likely to be shocking to Mauritanian audiences who know both 
Maalouma, the author of the song, and the figure to whom she originally paid such 
poignant tribute, the journalist Habib Ould Mahfoudh. With this noted, it should be 
remembered that ‘covering’ poems and songs is commonplace in the oral tradition and 
seems to remain fairly widespread on the internet.’ 

The question of temporality is also essential to the renewal of the elegiac genre. We 
know that these poems are usually composed in the moments or days following the 
subject's death and on the occasion of funerals. It is on such occasions that tributes are 
most likely to have an effect on the audience, composed and recited on the spot and 
in circumstances in which poets can best express the grief that is being experienced 
collectively. Forms of 'secondary orality (Ong 1982), mediated by audiovisual 
technologies but interpreted in the context of death, or ‘neo-orality’ (Ong 1982), made 
after the fact and recorded for editing and dissemination on the internet, then take 
precedence over ‘primary orality. The homage is no longer necessarily performed in 
a funeral context and gives rise to a more sophisticated creation that will have more of 
a commemorative dimension. The mediatized and deferred homage and the oralized 
written word take precedence over the immediacy of a rhyming oration. Even when 
the tribute is paid in the days following a death and posted on the internet, it loses its 
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ephemeral character, now preserved on the web. Given the political dimension of these 
tributes, these new temporalities can pose problems for the authors, their relatives, the 
political movement to which the deceased belonged, etc., in shifting political contexts 
(in Mauritania in particular). 

Do these new ways of paying homage to political figures reconfigure the ritha’ 
genre, and do they contribute, as Robin Azevedo proposes, 'to the development of a 
visual culture of death and the afterlife that energizes ancestral principles of homage 
to the dead by adapting them to the new dematerialized context of the internet' (2020: 
20-1)? The creation of such works, Dauphin-Tinturier and Derive remind us, “is 
situated in principle in relation to a certain number of canonical rules, often unspoken 
but nevertheless perceived, with which the creator plays in a subtle dialectic between 
respect and transgression (2005: 11). To address these questions, we must return to 
the notion of genre, helped by the field of ethnopoetics: '[I]f there are indeed generic 
constraints at the origin of successful performances ... it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to enunciate a corpus of rules that would objectify this genre. Counter-examples 
always arise (Dupont 2010: 14). As Dupont goes on to note, '[t]he borderline cases 
make it possible to see how the invariants can be varied without transgressing the 
genre' (15). Initially isolated, these poems - sung and put to images - become models 
for other artists and bloggers, who eventually compete. This is the conclusion we came 
to (Boulay 2018a) when examining another sensitive poetic genre, the shemt, which is 
more widely publicized today via social media and the internet, although these types of 
satirical and defamatory poems, smearing the reputation of the subject and his family 
and exposing the performer to reprisals, were not intended to be widely shared. 

Our “borderline cases” transgress traditional canons in different ways, whether 
because they 1) are sung to joyful music; 2) ‘pirate or ‘hijack songs originally dedicated 
to one deceased person to pay tribute to another who has no connection to the first; 
3) appear online, where they are preserved; 4) emphasize the qualities of the deceased 
such that listeners are likely to view the poem as false and hypocritical; 5) are sung by 
a woman passionately paying tribute to a man to whom she was not related; or 6) are 
used (politically) to overshadow an enemy of the deceased (as in Lemseydev's poem). 
These different types of transgression are each capable of disrupting the canons of 
the genre. 

It is therefore interesting to consider whether this new type of funeral tribute 
(involving spoken messages, musical performances and photomontages) will generate 
new canons and whether the contrast between funeral poems and joyful songs will 
itself become canonical. 


Death, memory and politics: The semantic ‘hijacking’ of the West Saharan 
ritha’ 


The political force of a funeral tribute primarily comes down to the identity of the 
artist who performs it, in particular his or her authority in the artistic, public and 
even political arena. The idea would seem to be that it takes artists of a certain stature, 
authoritative artists (Bourdieu 2001), to commemorate heroic figures, just as it takes 
artists of a certain weight to dare to address satirical poems to well-known traitors 
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(Boulay 2018b). An artist's proximity to power (Mohamed Ould Taleb), relation to the 
opposition (Lemseydev, Eleyya, Maalouma) or national/international fame (Mohamed 
Ould Taleb, Maalouma, Mohamed Salem Meidah) all contribute to the poem's 
meaning and reception. What is decisive is not merely the artist's talent but his or her 
image and reputation. Moreover, recognition of some of these artists as committed” 
necessarily gives their tributes a special dimension: the tribute to the opposition figure 
Ely Ould Mohamed Vall portrayed him as having so much national and international 
significance, for instance, that the poem inevitably served to denigrate those currently 
in power. Especially in the Mauritanian context, these tributes have become spaces of 
confrontation and competition, where artists attempt to gain favour or seek recognition 
from the relatives of the deceased and/or his or her political movement. 

On the Sahrawi side, the griot remains a sought-after spokesperson for political 
messages. Of central importance to the Sahrawis is finding the griot or griotte 
who will perform the relevant poetic oration in the most beautiful way and who 
will thus allow it to be disseminated as widely as possible on social media and the 
internet. Mohamed Salem Meidah is typical in this regard, and other Mauritanian 
griots regularly agree to sing for pro-Moroccan or pro-Polisario Sahrawi poets. By 
restricting themselves to singing poems that have been written by others, such singers 
circumscribe their role as (simple) performers, maintaining their political immunity 
as griots and thus protecting themselves from reprisals. Because oftheir social role and 
statutory position, griots are not considered responsible for the content of the poetic 
compositions they perform; they are enlisted by others to praise or denigrate different 
figures, for which they are compensated financially. Whether or not they express civic 
commitments, griots continue to play a very important role in the political arena and 
in competition between groups - both on the national scale and on the broader scale 
of the hassanophone West Saharan area, where their travels receive much publicity - 
since their ability to amplify the political messages and positions of their sponsors is 
well known and feared. 

These online tributes have become full-fledged modes of political action - of 
infrapolitics, in the sense discussed by Scott (2019 [1992]) - which, when the public 
sphere no longer offers people the chance to express themselves, allow people to give 
free rein to their political positions from the private sphere and under the cover of 
pseudonyms, protecting them from reprisals from the regime. As in other areas of 
resistance in the Arab world and elsewhere, Sahrawi bloggers have demonstrated a 
certain creativity in dramatizing the lives of these martyr figures. The author of the 
photomontage featuring Maaloumas song inserts a video of Sahrawi women from the 
occupied territories gathered at one of their homes, wearing black veils as a sign of 
mourning and brandishing photos of the ‘martyr Mahfudh Ali Beiba, an iconic protest 
grammar that Cécile Boex has described in the context of the war in Syria (2012: 128). 

In addition to the type of media used (official, protest, amateur, local/regional/ 
national, etc.), which gives the internet user information on the ‘provenance’ and 
political tone of the work, the reception of these tributes depends on the proximity 
(political, but also social, tribal, geographical, generational, etc.) of the audience 
to the deceased. Mahfud Ali Beiba enjoys fairly broad popularity in the Sahrawi 
independence community, and above all, as Eric Butel recalls in relation to the victims 
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of the Iran-Iraq War, '[t]he martyr bears witness to the ontologically just nature of 
the struggle between true Islam and the forces of evil’ (2002: 306). To celebrate the 
martyrdom of Mahfud Ali Beiba is to say that he belongs to this Sahrawi nation, an 
“imagined community” that is struggling to exercise its rights and to recover its land. 
Yet itis also to mark its difference from a part ofthe Sahrawi population that subscribes 
to Moroccan views and disagrees with the nationalist and pro-independence rhetoric 
of the Polisario Front. The same goes for Ely Ould Mohamed Vall, whose coup against 
Taya cannot eclipse, in the eyes of many Mauritanians, his many years as the head of 
the national police under the same leader. Despite his less glorious' past, the three 
tributes aim to make him an undisputed and indisputable national hero, capable of 
reconciling Mauritanians around a single nation. These commemorative acts are as 
much a reminder as they are a cover for certain pages of the past (Ricoeur 2000), and 
these policies of remembrance aim to situate the heroic figures in political contexts and 
histories in which they did not enjoy widespread approval and even provoked much 
criticism. As Robin Azevedo reminds us, these memories 'are rarely consensual and 
remain a constantly disputed field” (2019: 19). 

Like satirical poems (shemt), which remain rare but in which the poets recall the 
values to be respected in political life and the red lines not to cross (Boulay 2018b), 
these tributes are aimed at the descendants of the deceased, and by extension the rest 
of the community, reminding them of what brings them together: first and foremost a 
commitment to Islam and its values, but also the qualities of responsibility, wisdom and 
courage associated with political commitment. In the Sahrawi revolutionary tradition, 
which bestows the status of martyr on anyone who has played a role, however modest, 
in resisting the occupation of their land, these prestigious martyrs are above all models 
of commitment and sacrifice. They represent the way forward for the young, in service 
of the cause. In Mauritania and the Sahrawi context, the images of flags and uniforms 
are there to underscore the tension between these individual lives and the collective 
destiny of the nation. Like the body of the sovereign in Kantorowicz (1989 [1957]), the 
dead body of the hero, whether a martyr or not, plays a role in constructing the nation 
(Kastoryano 2020: 177). 

Commemorating these national heroes in the most beautiful way possible is a way 
of dealing with the collective loss of highly esteemed personalities while remobilizing 
their political entourages, who will now be able to follow their examples and continue 
the fight in their memory. The online preservation of these hagiographic stories offers 
the political community of the deceased an opportunity to re-immerse itself in his or 
her exemplary life. Pierre Centlivres reminds us that '[b]y accepting martyrdom, the 
shahid testifies doubly; firstly to his attachment and fidelity to Islam, and secondly to 
the truth and legitimacy of the cause for which he allows himself to die' (2002: 322). 
This takes on its full meaning in the SADR, where this commemorative tradition has 
been deeply rooted and organized in national social and political life since the Western 
Saharan War (1976-1991), which plunged the families in the Tindouf refugee camps 
into mourning. Any festivity, any political event (the Polisario Congress, for example), 
no matter how minor, is an occasion to pay tribute to a famous and recent martyr, 
not to mention the days of homage, such as 9 June, the date of the death of El-Ouali, 
or 8 March, the anniversary of the death (in 1974) of the first anti-colonial martyr 
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of the Polisario Front, Bachir Lahlaoui (Tabet and Boulay 2020). Civilian victims 
of Moroccan repression in the occupied territories are also celebrated, as are the 
disappeared, who are held up as quasi-martyrs. For the Sahrawis, the challenge seems 
to be to ensure the continuity of the struggle among the new generations, at a time 
when the first cadres of the Polisario Front are passing on. The different media used 
to portray these martyrs - poems, songs, portraits and parades on national holidays 
- structure Sahrawi collective memory, which must reach the greatest number if it is 
to transform a situation of political fragility into a message of strength and hope for 
the living. 

While each of these tributes has its own ‘national’ audience, delimited on the Sahrawi 
side by the lexical field of martyrdom (and therefore of jihad) and by a particular style 
of photomontage, and while an oration to Mahfud Ali Beiba will essentially affect 
Sahrawis, in particular those who are militants or who sympathize with the Polisario 
Front, their reception nonetheless seems capable of going beyond the borders of 
this ‘imagined community’ to possibly reach, perhaps with less intensity, a wider 
hassanophone audience. The Moors of Mauritania, and in particular the Moors of the 
north of the country (the Ahl al-Sahil, who are often related to the Sahrawis), are quite 
receptive to cultural productions from Western Sahara, whether from the Moroccan 
channel TV Laayoune, which targets the Sahrawi and, more broadly, Hassanophone 
public,? or from the refugee camps of Tindouf, where Mauritanians appreciate these 
poets.** In the same way, the Sahrawis continue to admire the Mauritanian poets 
and the griots, keepers of West Saharan music, whom they do not hesitate to solicit 
to convey their messages. These two national traditions of rithd’ are therefore not 
hermetically sealed from each other and reveal numerous bridges - bridges that are 
strengthened by social media and web platforms for sharing audiovisual material, but 
also by the physical circulation of artists on a regional scale. 
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Notes 


1 Work carried out as part of the MINWEB programme (2015-2017, funding 
Emergence-Ville de Paris), then the Capsahara programme (European Research 
Council (ERC) under the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innovation 
programme, Grant Agreement No. 716467), and presented at the World Congress for 
Middle-Eastern Studies (WOCMES), Seville, July 2018. 

2 On these different poetic genres, see in particular the work of Taine-Cheikh (1985, 
1994, 2004 and 2018) and Tauzin (2013). On contemporary poetic practice, see the 
very fine ethnographic study by Schinz (2009). 
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Figures represented by the two red stripes that frame the new Mauritanian flag. 

On political issues surrounding the memorializing of anti-colonial resistance in 
Mauritania, see in particular Mohamed Baba and Freire (2020). 

On this learned musical tradition, see the reference work by Michel Guignard (2005). 
These poems date back to the period (spanning the 1910s to the 1930s) of resistance 
to French colonial occupation and were the subject of a new national interest in 

the context of the state's desire to rewrite national history, under the presidency of 
Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz (2008-2019). On the history of resistance literature in 
Mauritania, see Boyé (1988). 

On funeral rituals in Mauritania, see Lagdaf (2017). 

This is the classic form of the Arabic poem: ‘[...] the qasida (pl. qasa’d) is a poem of 
at least seven verses, usually much longer, monorime and plurithematic, built on the 
same meter' (Toelle and Zakharia 2003: 63). 

WhatsApp is an instant messaging application for smartphones, where messages (along 
with images, videos, audio recordings, etc.) are sent and received via the internet. 

Ely Ould Mohamed Vall, Wikipedia, https://fr.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ely Ould . 
Mohamed Vall. 

Assuming we can rely on the number of views these productions have had - an 
indicator that should be taken with caution, since we know that these figures can be 
artificially inflated. 

Mohamed Ould Taleb, YouTube, https://www.youtube.com/watch¢v=_YvFOpLuJWg. 
Still widely translated in the anthropological literature as ‘tribe, the term designates a 
group of agnatic filiation whose members claim a common ancestor. 

Mohamed Yahya Ould Lemseydev, YouTube, https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v-q8RObCKXZsI&t-120s. 

The gav is the most widespread form of Moorish dialectal poetry, a poem usually 
consisting of two lines (rarely three), each made up of two hemistiches. The rhymes 
are crossed: the first hemistich rhymes with the third, the second with the fourth 
(ab/ab). The fle (pl. of tal ‘a) are longer poems that usually follow an aa/ab/ab/ 

ab/ structure. A poem can thus have several fle ‘ with different themes and rhymes, 
interspersed with the same gav. See Taine-Cheikh (1985) and (2018). 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-tSIwj86nxIk. 

And it is the hallmark of the gav to be more incisive, to the point of being able to be 
said alone (personal communication with C. Taine- Cheikh, February 2021). 

Za'im ‘Allal al-Daf is one of the most important contemporary ‘national’ poets 
(Gimeno Martín et al. 2020). Interviews conducted in the Tindouf refugee camps in 
February 2017 and March 2019. 

On the place of martyrs in the Sahrawi society ofthe Tindouf camps, see the documentary 
film we made in the framework of the Capsahara project: Tabet and Boulay (2020). 

For C. Taine-Cheikh, this attitude may also be related to the fact that there are no griots 
among the Sahrawis. However, it is the role of griots in Mauritania to praise — a role that 
is almost forbidden to non-griots because giving praise in dialect puts the one giving 
praise in a position of social inferiority (personal communication, February 2021). 
Interview conducted in February/March 2017 in Smara camp. Bechir Ould Ely is one 
of the best-known ‘national’ poets in the camps, as well as the long-time host of a 
radio and TV programme dedicated to poetry and music. 

An excerpt of the song can be found here: https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=atm1NnVdWDU. Also see Wikipedia, Mariem Hassan (1958- 2015), 
https://fr.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mariem, Hassan. 
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22 This work was analysed in Boulay and Dahmi (2020). 

23 Interview conducted in Smara camp on 6 March 2015. 

24 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-qIuVOgqe-eBO0. 

25 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-dgaYnyV 6Xk4. 

26 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hahbW MW5zeA (note: this link is no longer 
accessible or searchable). 

27 See the article that Taine-Cheikh (2013) devoted to this very committed artist. 

28 Photomontage posted online on 24 March 2015: https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=87Ap07nFbzM. 

29  https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=qd8pENClvPk. 

30 “These canonical norms more or less consciously form a frame of reference, and 
conformity to or, on the contrary, transgression of these conventional features can 
be one criterion among others for assessing the degree of creativity at work in a 
particular interpretation’ (Dauphin-Tinturier and Derive: 2005: 10). 

31 Personal communication with Mick Gewinner (February 2021). 

32 On the relationship between oral and written works in Moorish society, see the 
concept of 'aurality' in Taine-Cheikh (1998: 175), which emphasizes the importance 
of hearing in the teaching and transmission of texts that are intended to be 'uttered 
and heard as well as read' (Cheikh 2020: 328). 

33 A channel which had some success in Mauritania when it was launched in the mid- 
2000s, at a time when the audiovisual sector in Mauritania had not yet opened up to 
private channels. 

34 A large segment of Mauritanian society remains largely sealed off from what is 
happening in the Western Sahara and from everything that concerns the Sahrawi 
population, however, as the Western Sahara War, in which Mauritania took part from 
1975 to 1979, has left dark traces on the collective imagination, first because of its 
victims, and second because of its consequences for Mauritanian national political 
life (the coup against President Ould Daddah and the seizure of power by the 
military, which still controls the country today). 
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Introduction: Post-slavery and citizenship struggles 
in West Africa 


The history and legacies of African slavery and contemporary social and political 
mobilizations have received increased scholarly attention in recent years.! These studies 
are often situated in the context of ‘post-slavery, a conceptual approach comparable 
to that of postcolonialism in that it equally stresses the resilience and legacies of 
ideologies, mentalities and social hierarchies of slaveholder societies in a chronological 
‘after, despite the legal abolition and official ‘end’ of slavery. Benedetta Rossi (2015: 304) 
has criticized this field of scholarship for its linear historical view when considering 
the transition from slavery to emancipation and the tendency to define the moral 
illegitimacy of slavery (and other extreme forms of dependency) as a universal norm - 
a normative stance not reflecting the reality of many post-slavery societies, notably in 
Africa. In certain contexts, legal and normative pluralism account both for the partial 
perpetuation and reactivation of master-slave relations despite abolitionist legislation 
and for conflicting understandings and discourses of emancipation. 

This conceptualization of post-slavery conforms with the situation that can be 
observed in the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, where slavery and hierarchical 
distinctions among descent-based status groups seem particularly unaffected by 
colonial rule and abolitionist policies. Whereas “traditional” forms of slavery have 
gradually receded due to extensive ecological, economic and social transformations, 
descent-based status hierarchies largely persist in the country. The same holds true for 
many other states in the extended region. Eric Hahonou and Lotte Pelckmans (2011) 
take a comparative perspective on West African anti-slavery movements and interpret 
them as ‘citizenship struggles of slaves and slave descendants in the context of the 
conflicting political ideologies of democracy and aristocracy, which can be mutually 
contextualized within such plural legal landscapes. They therefore propose a social 
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movement theory perspective — an approach that has been developed and used mainly 
in the context of Western societies, although it has been increasingly (and fruitfully) 
applied in African contexts in recent years (Ellis and van Kessel 2009) - applied to 
abolitionist and emancipatory struggles. Based on this comparative perspective, they 
argue ‘that social movements such as anti-slavery struggles concerning identity are not 
replacing struggles over material issues, as observed by social movement theorists in 
European contexts, but are closely interlinked; as “in West African contexts of political 
and institutional reform implementation, demands for recognition of new identities are 
a way ofaccessing resources” (Eric Hahonou and Lotte Pelckmans 2011: 141). The anti- 
slavery movements they analyse emerged in francophone West Africa in the late 1970s, 
but they have grown in scale since the 1990s, thanks in part to the democratization 
and decentralization policies that have been increasingly advanced since that 
period.’ These political processes have created new possibilities of participation and 
organization for formerly marginalized status groups in the region and had an impact 
on local notions of social identity, resulting in renegotiations of traditional hierarchies, 
religious normativity and the (attempted) creation of new ethnicities (Pelckmans and 
Hardung 2015: 19). 

The renegotiation of identity and status among the various groups of slave 
descendants in West Africa thus exhibits certain parallels with what has come to be 
known as “identity politics’ in the context of multicultural Western democracies, as 
they often strive to transform the stigmatized social identity that has historically been 
ascribed to them by the dominant strata of their respective societies into a source 
of positive group identification and collective mobilization? In this sense, they use 
the affirmation of difference and pursue strategies associated with the ‘politics of 
recognition (Taylor 1994) as a means of emancipation and of claiming collective rights 
as citizens. However, the explicit claim to be recognized as a distinct ‘ethnic group’ 
seems to be a peculiar feature of some of these West African anti-slavery movements, 
which might well be related to the special nexus of ethnicity and citizenship created 
through colonial rule in Africa (see Keller 2014; Mamdani 1996). 

This chapter focuses on the development of an abolitionist and emancipatory social 
movement among the Mauritanian Harátin, from its emergence in the late 1970s to the 
present. In particular, it examines the ways in which the members of this socio-ethnic 
group, usually defined as hassanophone* slave descendants of Black African origin in 
the Mauritanian context,’ have challenged the hierarchical social model that is largely 
acknowledged in the region, attempting to remove the stigma still attached to their 
(supposed) slave ancestry and formulating demands for civil rights, political inclusion 
and positive discrimination on the grounds of their specific socio-ethnic identity. In 
this context, I argue that the question of ‘ethnogenesis’ in relation to the profound 
socioeconomic transformations experienced by the extended hassanophone society 
and political activism among the Mauritanian Harátin since the 1970s constitutes a gap 
in the scholarship devoted to the region. Furthermore, the observation of distinctive 
identity politics in relation to the Mauritanian and other West African anti-slavery 
movements may also be linked to debates on culturally defined (ethnic) minorities 
and collective rights in international human rights law (Thompson 1997) and to a 
global shift in the articulation of social movements and political demands from class 
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issues to cultural identities (Hechter 2004), a process that is rarely discussed in non- 
Western contexts. As globalization has now reached even the remotest corners of the 
Sahara (Choplin 2009; Hill 2012; Scheele 2012), these developments also deserve to be 
considered in such supposedly 'peripheral African contexts as the Mauritanian one. In 
order to fully grasp this phenomenon, we must pay attention to larger political conflicts 
related to identity issues, which have been engendered by colonial and postcolonial 
state-building and nationalist ideologies. 

Constructivist anthropological perspectives on ethnicity help to shed light on the 
current renegotiation of traditional social designs and identities in the Islamic Republic 
of Mauritania.* Whereas the primordialist conception of ethnicity has largely been 
abandoned dueto its analytical flaws (primordial notions of ethnicity cannot serve asan 
explanation, but rather require explanation themselves), purely instrumental accounts 
of ethnic phenomena as resulting from the strategic mobilization of certain identities 
for contemporary political or economic purposes have often tended to neglect history 
and ‘culture’ as deeper sources of group dynamics in the longue durée. Although 
ethnic identities are continually re-elaborated in response to changing circumstances, 
they cannot be ‘invented’ arbitrarily in short periods of time for purely instrumental 
reasons and without the necessary historical material to work with. In the context of 
African politics, primordialist and instrumentalist approaches to ethnicity alike have 
tended to focus on ethnic phenomena related to the notion of “political tribalism, as 
an obstacle to modern statehood, inclusive citizenship and a driver of ‘ethnic conflict 
(see, for example, Alumona and Azom 2018). More nuanced constructivist approaches 
to ethnicity and nationalism that have been developed since the 1980s can help us 
to make sense of Mauritanias postcolonial history and the claims voiced by Harátin 
activists." Based on his research on ethnic politics in Africa, Lonsdale (1994) argues 
that the language of ethnicity came to serve as a vehicle for disputes within groups 
regarding the normative basis of political community, a development that he describes 
as ‘moral ethnicity. In this sense, he argues, contemporary African ethnicity should 
not be directly equated with ‘political tribalism' and should instead be understood ‘as 
a form of nationalism, an intellectually imaginative political project of liberation that 
makes modern claims on behalf of civil rights, directly comparable with European 
nationalisms, if also sharing their Janus-faced potential for exclusive, jealous evil. He 
urges us to think of ethnic nationalism in Africa ‘as, in large part, a moral struggle 
with all the complexities of social change that our previous analyses had barely begun 
to understand’ (Lonsdale 1994: 136). This notion of ‘moral ethnicity’ resonates with 
what Hahonou and Pelckmans describe as "citizenship struggles of slave descendants 
in francophone West Africa. Post-slavery societies in Africa are strongly characterized 
by such moral struggles, as different ideologies concerning the normative basis of 
community and political authority coexist and wage a *war of position. 


Slavery, race and social order in precolonial Bidán society 


Like many other West African and Saharan populations, the Bidàn have historically 
adhered to a hierarchical model in which genealogical bonds and institutionalized 
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relations of patronage and dependency served to legitimize and stabilize social 
stratification, including slavery? Bidàn culture and society developed after Arab 
'tribes? migrated from North Africa towards the western fringes of the Sahara from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, successively subjecting the local population 
of Amazighs and Black Africans to a tributary position and eventually Arabizing the 
region following their victory over a Amazigh coalition in the religiously inspired 
rebellion of Shurbubba (c. 1644-1674; see Norris 1986).'? The formally acknowledged 
social order of the larger hassanophone sphere distinguishes the ‘noble’/‘free’ status 
groups of the ‘warriors’ (hassán) and ‘marabouts’ (zwaya) from their tributaries and 
dependents: tributary herders of Amazigh origin (znága); ‘blacksmiths’ (m ‘allemin) 
specialized in craftsmanship; griot? (iggawen); the descendants of manumitted 
slaves (harátin); and slaves (‘abid). These kinship and status groups were integrated 
into a ‘segmentary’ system of dynamic alliances based on the principle of patronage 
and protection in return for submission and tributes, which gave rise to the four 
precolonial Moorish emirates of Trarza, Brakna, Adrar and Tagant in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries (Bonte 2008; Ould Cheikh 2017). The historical existence 
of slavery among the Bidan, as in most parts of Muslim Africa, was regulated by 
local traditions of Maliki Islamic jurisprudence (Of$wald 2016, 2017). It has been 
argued that local zwaya scholars strove to sacralize the institution of slavery and 
the larger social order of descent-based status groups as a God-given natural order 
by instrumentalizing their proficiency in Islamic knowledge and excluding those of 
slave descent from religious education (Esseissah 2016). They undoubtedly asserted a 
cultural hegemony that continues to reverberate in contemporary society. 

The Bidàn share an ethno-linguistic identity vis-à-vis neighbouring Sub-saharan 
African populations (Halpulaaren, Soninké, Wolof and Bambara, collectively referred 
to as kwar in Hassaniyya Arabic) that is based on their nomadic cultural heritage 
(whereas the Black African communities were largely sedentary agriculturalists)'’ and 
the Hassaniyya dialect of Arabic (also referred to as klam al-bidan, ‘language the Bidan, 
which additionally differentiates them from neighbouring populations like the Tuareg 
and North African Arabs). One might therefore argue that Bidán identity has no racial 
connotations, as in its broader ethno-linguistic sense it includes hassanophone black 
slaves and Harátin and because, after centuries of intermarriage and blending between 
the various ethnic groups of the region," skin colour does not necessarily correlate 
with alleged genealogical origins. However, historians Bruce Hall (2011) and Chouki 
El Hamel (2013) have convincingly argued that indiginous concepts of race developed 
in the West African Sahel well before the arrival ofthe European colonizers and formed 
an integral part of the way in which precolonial social identities and hierarchies 
that legitimized the large-scale enslavement of Black Africans were constructed, as 
‘blackness’ became deeply associated with non-Muslim/pagan origins and therefore 
with a generalized eligibility for slavery. 

The Arabic ethnonym bidan literally translates as “the whites: In the context of the 
Sahara, this colour terminology refers to Arab-Muslim origins. When applied internally 
to Bidan society, the term bidán has a statutory meaning and refers exclusively to the 
free/noble (hurr) status groups of the hassán and the zwaya, whereas slaves and Haratin 
are subsumed under the label sudan (the blacks’) (Brhane 1997, 2000).'* Although skin 
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colour alone is not a definitive marker of social status and alleged patrilineal descent, 
there is undoubtedly a strong overlap between ‘blackness’ and inferior social rank in 
Arab-Muslim social and cultural history (see also Lewis 1992). Race must therefore 
also be considered an important element of social identification and stratification in 
the Sahara, although individuals and groups were historically considered “white” or 
‘black’ because of their (alleged) genealogical origins and associated status categories, 
not because of their skin colour or other phenotypical features. Only with the advent of 
French colonial rule were earlier indigenous conceptions of social identity supplanted 
by the modern 'scientific European concept of race (Villasante-de Beauvais 2007b), 
which exerted an important influence on their subsequent transformations. Based on 
European conceptions of racial difference, the French categorized the hassanophone 
population into ‘black Moors’ (slaves and Harátin) and ‘white Moors’ (Bidan) based 
on skin colour. 

The etymological origin of the term harätin (sing. hartani) is disputed. A popular 
version claims that it derives from the Arabic words hurr (free) and tani (‘second’) and 
conveys the meaning 'freemen of second degree: Others trace it to the Arabic verbal 
root h-r-th, which means ‘to cultivate, and translate hardfin as ‘cultivators. Linguist 
Catherine Taine-Cheikh (1989) in turn refutes the thesis of an Arabic etymology and 
argues that it most likely derives from the Berber lexeme ähardän, which denotes 
a mixture of races (of animals or humans) and colours, especially in the sense of 
‘becoming darker/black. Corinne Fortier (2020) recently argued that in Hassaniyya the 
term harr can also carry the meaning of ‘pure’ and that hartáni translates as 'unpure 
in opposition to it. Haratin populations can be found throughout the entire western 
Saharan region and the Sahel, in a region that includes (apart from Mauritania) 
southern Morocco, northern Mali and southwestern Algeria (the precolonial Trab al- 
Bidan, ‘land of the whites’). The Islamic Republic of Mauritania, however, is the only 
contemporary state with a Hassaniyya-speaking majority population, in which the 
Haratin form the largest demographic group (approx. 40 per cent), ahead of the Bidan 
(approx. 30 per cent) and the Halpulaaren, Soninké and Wolof (together approx. 30 
per cent). 

As membership in a qabila in the Arab-Muslim world is generally expressed 
symbolically in terms of genealogy (nasab) and kinship (Bonte et al. 1991), the case of 
the Harätin is a curious one: they are considered part of their respective Bidan qabila, 
but only as subordinate clients who are excluded from genealogical affiliation with the 
constitutive kinship groups.'* Their attachment to the qabila is generally based on the 
Islamic legal concept of wala’ - which designates a contractual clientelist relation of 
mutual solidarity with their former masters into which former slaves automatically 
enter following their formal manumission - and not on reciprocal kinship, as men of 
slave origin generally were (and to a large extent still are) forbidden to marry women 
from the higher social strata. According to the locally acknowledged conception 
of social status, which is based on supposedly inherent moral qualities grounded in 
genealogical credentials (Klein 2005), and, in the case of zwáya lineages with divine 
blessing (baraka), those of slave origin, although nominally free Muslims, remain 
inferior to those of freeborn status." This stigma can attach to them indefinitely, 
even if their ancestors were manumitted generations ago, as long as the collective 
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memory of their slave origin is kept alive. Furthermore, contrary to more common 
interpretations of this institution, certain Bidán scholars have argued that the concept 
of wala’ justifies legal discrimination against the subordinate mawali (Ould Cheikh 
2020: 119-21). Most Haratin were obliged to pay tribute (in the form of shares of 
their annual harvest or occasional unremunerated labour) to their respective Bidán 
patrons and in this sense continued to suffer from economic exploitation despite their 
liberation from slavery. 


Revolutionary times: Historicizing the emergence of Haratin 
activism in Mauritania 


When the French began to establish colonial rule in the western regions of the Sahara 
at the turn of the twentieth century, slavery was soon formally abolished, as it had 
been in the rest of French West Africa.” Razzias and the slave trade were banned; 
as the French colonial administration had limited resources to control the vast 
desert territory and depended on the support of the Bidán nobility for their project 
of ‘pacification, however, they opted to accommodate them by preserving their local 
sovereignty and autonomy, including their control over the ‘servile population; as slaves 
and slave descendants were now called in official reports, largely untouched (Klein 
1998; Robinson 2000). Hereditary slavery was tolerated because it was considered an 
essential pillar of the local social fabric that could not simply be abolished 'from above 
without causing the collapse of traditional authority and jeopardizing the strategy of 
indirect rule. Therefore, it was still widespread when Mauritania became independent 
in 1960," although French colonial policies during the first half of the twentieth 
century also gave way to important changes in the statuary mobility of slaves and 
Haratin (McDougall 2007). It was only after the devastating droughts of the late 1960s 
and 1970s had severely undermined the traditional pastoralist economy that a genuine 
abolitionist movement emerged in Mauritania. Slaves and Haratin left their masters 
and patrons in large numbers and settled in segregated agricultural hamlets (adwabe, 
sg. adabay) or on the outskirts ofthe developing cities. Ould Cheikh (2020) argues that 
the spatial separation between former slaves and masters during this period played 
a key role in the re-formulation and re-creation of Harátin identity out of this new 
experience of a certain amount of autonomy. 

In addition to this process of sedentarization and urbanization, the war in the 
Western Sahara that broke out after the chaotic decolonization of the Spanish colony 
in 1976 also had an impact on the situation of the Harátin in Mauritania (and likely 
those in the Western Sahara), as enrolment and service in the Mauritanian army 
provided men of slave origin with another opportunity for individual emancipation 
and the cutting of ties with their former masters (Ould Ahmed Salem 2009: 160). 
Perhaps more importantly, the emergence of the Frente Polisario” independence 
movement in the colony of the Spanish Western Sahara was itself related to the 
proliferation of revolutionary socialist ideologies in the region, which radically 
questioned the traditional model of society based on hierarchical principles.” The 
ideology of socialist Pan-Arabism that emanated from the Middle East (notably 
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Egypt, Syria and Iraq) also took roots in the Islamic Republic of Mauritania in the 
1960s. Nasserist and Baathist political currents among the Bidàn opposed President 
Ould Daddahs unitary party government due to its initial proximity to France and the 
idea of a multicultural Mauritanian nation that would function as a ‘bridge’ between 
the Arab world and sub-Saharan Africa, opting instead for ideological commitment 
to the superiority of Arab-Islamic civilization and Arabization policies.” Given the 
socialist orientation of those Pan-Arab ideologies, Baathists criticized statuary and 
racial discrimination against the Haratin and invited them to join their ranks and thus 
affirm their identity as 'black Arabs' (Freire and Taleb Heidi forthcoming). In addition 
to socialist Pan-Arabism, a local movement of communist-Maoist inspiration called 
‘Kadihin’ attracted many followers among Mauritanias nascent urban ‘working 
class’ and ‘progressive’ intellectual circles between the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
Simultaneously, with neighbouring Senegal's President Léopold Senghor embracing 
and prominently representing the Pan-Africanist "Négritude movement (Villasante 
2007b), anti-colonial revolutionary ideologies also poured into Black African political 
milieus in the Senegal valley. In reaction to the establishment of a new territorial and 
political border by the French, the Black African communities living on the northern 
bank of the Senegal River strove to retain their local autonomy and started to organize 
on a regional and ethnic basis, as they had suddenly become ‘national minorities’ 
(Abdoul 2004). 

Against the background of these revolutionary times, a small elite of Haratin 
educated in French colonial schools founded the clandestine movement El-Hor (Ar. 
al-Hurr, ‘the Freeman, short for ‘Organisation pour la libération et lémancipation des 
Haratines’) in 1978. The Haratin intellectuals behind El-Hor felt that the problem of 
slavery had not yet been adequately addressed by the Baathists and the Kadihin, as 
these movements were framed in more ‘global’ terms that tended to neglect locally 
specific mechanisms of domination and oppression. In their founding charter, they 
stated their motivation as follows: 


Fondamentalement inspirés par la religion, aggravés par une interprétation 
abusive de cette méme religion par les couches sociales privilégiées, entretenues 
par l'ambiguïté, voire le silence quasi complet de la législation du pays, les 
inégalités dont souffrent les Haratines sont non seulement dordre économique, 
social, politique et religieux, mais elles sont aussi, et surtout, inhérentes à une 
mentalité puissamment ancrée par des siécles de conditionnement psychologique. 
Lutter contre tout ceci constitue la raison détre de El-Hor. 

(El-Hor 2004) 


The critique of anchoring slavery in local Islamic traditions and the goal of reforming 
respective mentalities and juridical-religious norms in Bidàn society were thus at 
the core of this abolitionist movement. In this reformist vein, El-Hor called for the 
removal of 'all the contradictions that exist between Muslim and modern law, in 
particular those having to do with the slave status, namely: the problems related to the 
incapacitation of slaves (property rights, testimony, inheritance) and to matrimony 
(marriage, concubinage)’ (El-Hor, cited in Ould Ahmed Salem 2009: 162). 
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The second essential aspect of El-Hors emancipative project concerns the need 
for the development of a collective consciousness among hassanophone slaves and 
Haratin in order to enable collective action and to effectively push for such a social 
revolution. Until El-Hor’s attempt to shift its meaning, the term harátin (sg. m. 
hartani, f. hartaniyya) generally applied to legally manumitted former slaves and 
their descendants - those nominally free but dependent clients (mawali) who were 
distinguished from other such groups within extended hassanophone society by their 
association with a slave background and Black African origin. By contrast, the ‘abid 
formed another category of people who were seen as the mere “property” of their 
masters, frequently compared to livestock in the local legal literature.” El-Hor wanted 
to erase these distinctions and unite all ‘black Moors’ under the Haratin label. This was 
no easy task; at the time, the attachment of the Haratin to the qabila-centred social 
and political structures of the Bidán was not yet contested, apart from those few civil 
servants with a ‘modern French education who initiated the movement. In general, the 
territorially dispersed Haratin communities depended on their affiliation with local 
Bidán lineages for protection in case of conflict and for land use rights and therefore 
primarily identified with their respective qabila, not with other ‘black hassanophones. 
In addition, many 'established' Haratin (those who managed to distance themselves 
from their slave past or completely denied that their ancestors had ever been enslaved) 
most likely opposed being lumped together with slaves in a single category, as this 
would have diminished their actual social status.” The founding members of El-Hor 
therefore stated the ‘necessity of raising their collective awareness and of their unified 
struggle and strove for the ‘radical elimination of particularisms among the social 
class of the Haratin’ Independent of their current social status and tribal affiliations, 
they aimed to integrate all hassanophone slaves and Haratin within a supratribal 
‘imagined community’ capable of organized, collective action. The Harátin, the El-Hor 
charter claims, are a “people” characterized by a distinct hybrid culture, which is the 
result of their forced assimilation into Bidán society through the historical experience 
of slavery: 


La double appartenance des Haratines au monde négro-africain dont ils sont 
originaires d'une part et au monde arabo-berbére qui constitue leur milieu « 
d'adoption » détermine leur spécificité culturelle qui apparaît à travers divers aspects 
de leur vie ... « El-Hor » sengage également à reconstituer l'histoire authentique 
des Haratines afin de fournir aux générations futures la somme des souffrances 
que leur peuple a endurées durant les siécles. Par ailleurs, la revalorisation de la 
culture des Haratines implique nécessairement quelle soit considérée sur le méme 
pied dégalité que les autres cultures nationales et bénéficie comme elles des mémes 
préoccupations de l'Etat. 

(El-Hor 2004, emphasis added) 


This clearly shows that El-Hor’s agenda also had an ethnopolitical aspect; official 
(state) recognition of the Haratin as a distinct ‘national community’ on equal footing 
with the Bidán, the Haalpulaaren, the Soninké and the Wolof was a stated goal. The 
cultural elements that Haratin activists draw on to substantiate these claims are certain 
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musical genres, notably medh (religious music in praise of the Prophet Muhammad) 
and benj (popular music performed by Harátin women on the occasion of weddings 
and other profane festivities), musical instruments (the nayffara flute, among others), 
or the la ‘b al-dabbús (a ritual stick fight performed by Haratin men). These traditions 
were created by slaves and Harátin within the distinct social spaces they inhabited 
and historically served to express a moral subjectivity that subtly or overtly contested 
their representation in the dominant Bidàn culture (Baba Ahmed 2017; N'gaide 
2008). In the context of the Haratin movement's political project, however, these 
traditions were now put to a different and distinctively ‘modern’ use, meaning that 
they can be understood as ‘invented traditions in Hobsbawm and Rangers sense 
(Leservoisier 2004). Given the diverse historical and cultural background of slavery 
among Black African ethnic groups, El-Hor did not aspire to include all Mauritanian 
slave descendants in their abolitionist movement and instead focused exclusively on 
hassanophone spheres. In this context, they defined the new Harátin community they 
were striving to bring to life in a double contrast with the other “Black African’ ethnic 
groups and the ‘white’ Bidan. 

Emerging as an underground movement, they spread their message and attracted 
followers in the rural adwabe and in the rapidly growing suburban slums (Ould Ahmed 
Salem 2009: 163). When Moktar Ould Daddahs unitary party regime was overthrown 
by the military in 1978, El-Hor's leaders seized the opportunity to present the movement 
on the national political stage, publicly declaring their support for the junta. Although 
state authorities continued to repress El-Hor's anti-slavery mobilization, the new 
military rulers realized the necessity of responding to the public outcry against slavery 
voiced by the movement.* On 5 July 1980, president Ould Haidallah announced the 
abolition of slavery in a national radio broadcast (Ruf 2000: 243). This declaration was 
followed by a formal decree the following year. Despite the ambiguities involved in the 
governments political reaction," this was a big success for El-Hor, as the legitimacy 
of the Harätins emancipatory aspirations was officially acknowledged. The abolition 
decree was followed by an important land reform in 1983, which abrogated traditional 
land tenure systems based on collective ownership of locally established kinship 
groups and supplanted it with new regulations inspired by Islamic law that enabled 
individual ownership (Ould Cheikh and Ould al-Barra 1996). This was meant to assist 
the Haratin in acquiring the land they had cultivated for generations without holding 
any property rights, thereby creating material conditions under which emancipation 
and economic development could proceed.?* 

Despite these concessions, the Harátin activists of El-Hor were not incorporated 
into the political system until president Ould Haidallah was overthrown in another 
coup détat in 1984, which brought long-time authoritarian ruler Colonel Maaouya 
Ould Taya to power. The following year, he appointed Messaoud Ould Boulkheir (one 
of El-Hor's most prominent leaders) as Minister of Rural Development. This strategy 
of appeasement led to a decline in El-Hor's mobilization efforts at the grassroots level 
in the following years. The expansion of Harátin activists’ involvement in official 
politics would only gain way when Ould Taya announced, under increasing internal 
and external political pressure, the democratic opening and decentralization of the 
political system at the beginning of the 1990s. Before that, however, Mauritania went 
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through the darkest chapter of its recent history, when the salience, politicization and 
racialization of the country's multi-ethnic make-up reached a tragic peak. This chapter 
would have a profound and lasting impact on intergroup relations and the hardening 
of communitarian boundaries. 


Rising ethno-racial tensions: FLAM and African 
counter-nationalism 


While El-Hor denounced the persistence of slavery and statuary discrimination, 
another conflict developed between Black African ethnic minorities and the Bidán 
dominated regime. In the late colonial period, the sedentary Black African communities 
of the Senegal River valley had formed political alliances on an ethnic basis and rallied 
around demands for local autonomy, as they feared being marginalized in a nation- 
state with a hassanophone majority, in which political and military power was in the 
hands of the Bidàn (Abdoul 2004; Ba 1998). Paradoxically, whereas the Bidàn were 
recognized as the culturally and politically dominant majority population by the 
French, the indigenous colonial administration was largely made up of Black Africans 
who profited from their enrollment in French schools, whereas the Bidàn remained 
mostly committed to a nomadic lifestyle and traditional Islamic education (Ciavolella 
2014: 336).? This contradictory state of affairs, resulting from French colonial policy, 
prevailed when the country became independent under Ould Daddah and his ‘Parti 
du People Mauritanien' (PPM), which managed to integrate various political factions 
under the umbrella of his nation-building project. Ould Daddah initially stressed 
the country’s role as a ‘bridge’ between the Black African and the Arab world in his 
nationalist rhetoric, while retaining close ties with France. Lacking administrative 
structures in the interior and a feasible alternative, his government initially adopted 
the French school system and continued to rely on the francophone functionaries 
from the Senegal valley. As the anti-colonial Pan-Arabist ideologies of Baathism and 
Nasserism began to take root among the political elite, however, Ould Daddahs regime 
was put under pressure to cut its ties with the colonizer. Arab nationalism and the anti- 
colonial sentiments it fostered were soon translated into concrete policies.?? 

Conflict emerged when Ould Daddahs government reformed the colonial 
education system and the states language policies. This involved the introduction of 
Arabic as a compulsory subject in secondary education (in 1966) and its elevation 
to an official langue alongside French (in 1968). Although this may seem justified in 
a country with an arabophone majority population, Black African civil servants and 
intellectuals perceived this as cultural repression and a first step towards an imposed 
Arabization, with the ultimate aim of displacing them from the state administration 
and marginalizing them culturally, politically and economically. In response to the 
1966 decree, Black African pupils from the college in Rosso went on strike, and a group 
of Black African functionaries published a document entitled ‘Manifeste des 19; in 
which they expressed their fears and demanded a federalist reform of the nation-state 
order. The signatories of the ‘Manifeste were subsequently arrested. After this incident, 
the conflict around language and education policy and the distribution of power 
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and state revenues between Black African communities and the Bidàn continued 
to deteriorate, especially after Ould Daddah was deposed and the military came to 
power in 1978. Eventually, Black African intellectuals and functionaries hostile 
towards their subordinate inclusion in an Arab nation-state formed a clandestine 
organization - mainly made up of Haalpulaaren, the largest Black African minority 
in Mauritania - called the “Forces de Libération Africaines en Mauritanie (FLAM) in 
1983. In 1986, they published the ‘Manifeste du Négro-mauritanien opprimé, in which 
they rearticulated and intensified the discourse of the collective cultural, political and 
economic marginalization of Black Africans in a nation-state dominated by a ‘white’ 
Arab-Berber elite, and called for an armed uprising against Ould Taya's authoritarian 
regime. FLAMS discourse framed oppression and inequality (including slavery) 
exclusively in racial terms and questioned the basic legitimacy of the nation-state in 
its present form: 


On se demande comment on peut donc parler d'Unité Nationale en Mauritanie, 
alors que les principes directeurs de l'Etat Unitaire sont bafoués par un Systéme 
(le systéme beydane) qui sest toujours préoccupé de défendre les intéréts d'une 
nationalité racio-culturelle (arabo-berbére) au détriment des autres (...) Le refus de 
résoudre correctement les problémes de la coexistence politique et économique 
des deux communautés raciales, sous le prétexte de préserver une "Mauritanie 
Unitaire" engendre petit à petit dans la conscience des Négro-mauritaniens un 
doute sur le principe méme de l'Etat Unitaire. 

(FLAM 1986, emphasis added) 


The publication of this manifesto was followed by strong repression. When a group of 
Black African army officers affiliated with FLAM mounted a failed coup détat in 1987, 
resulting in the execution of three of them, tensions were at a maximum. The regime 
used this move as a reason to further purge the administration and the armed forces of 
Black Africans deemed disloyal, replacing them with hassanophones. 

As FLAM's Manifesto states, Black African nationalists considered the Haratin to be 
part ofa ‘Afro-Mauritanian (Fr. Négro-Mauritanien) community, which they defined in 
racial terms as opposed to the ‘Arab-Berber’ Bidan. In this sense, they also embarked on 
a project to unite wider parts of the Mauritanian population politically while creating 
a new 'imagined community' explicitly based on race, under the label and narrative of 
the 'oppressed Black Mauritanian. With the Baathists already appealing to them to join 
the 'Arab camp, FLAM directly addressed the Harátin in their underground newsletter 
and demanded their political cooperation by appealing to “racial solidarity": 


La lutte que je mène est celle de la communauté négro-mauritanienne à laquelle tu 
appartiens. Je lutte contre le racisme d'État mauritanien, je lutte contre lesclavage, 
je lutte pour la libération de notre pays ... 

(quoted in Ould Saleck 2000: 259, emphasis added) 


In the light of these developments, Haratin activists found themselves between two 
competing nationalist camps. In this period of intense political tensions, the El-Hor 
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movement split into two opposed tendencies (Ould Ahmed Salem 2009, 2018a). Some 
of their members took up positions within Ould Tayas administration and joined 
the Arab nationalist camp, now arguing for the closure of the debate around slavery 
and stressing the historical and cultural bonds between the Harátin and the Bidàn.? 
The adherents of the other tendency, associated with Messaoud Ould Boulkheir and 
Boubacar Ould Messaoud, kept their distance from the regime and refused ideological 
alignment with either side. While criticizing the government for its racist policies, they 
also rejected the appropriation and instrumentalization of the abolitionist cause by 
FLAM activists (see Ould Ahmed Salem 20182: 138). 

Haratin activists accused the Black African intelligentsia of silencing and denying 
the problem of slavery in their own ranks and misrepresenting the abolitionist cause 
of the Haratin. FLAM’s framing of slavery in Mauritania as a purportedly purely racial 
problem restricted to the ‘white’/‘Arab-Berber’ community was clearly refuted as a 
misleading political manoeuvre by El-Hor: 


Slavery is not a racial problem. There are in Mauritania black-skinned slave-owning 
feudal potentates, just as there are white ones. Likewise, there are democrats and 
opponents of slavery both among the white Moors and among the Poulars, Wolofs 
and Soninkes ... The conservative elements among the Poulaars, Wolofs and 
Soninkes are trying to sidetrack it [the emancipation movement] in order to use it 
in their struggles against the Arab-Berbers for the sharing of power. 

(quoted in McDougall 2005: 967, emphasis added)? 


These statements from El-Hors leaders exemplify the complex interconnections 
between the issues of slavery, race and ethnicity/nationality within postcolonial 
Mauritania and the Harátin activists’ dissatisfaction with the Black African nationalists’ 
attempt to interfere with their emancipatory project by associating the problem of 
slavery with the marginalization of the Black African ethnic minorities and framing 
both in terms of race. 

The ethnic tensions that had built up in the Senegal valley finally escalated following 
an incident in the Mauritanian-Senegalese borderland in 1989, resulting in pogroms 
on both sides of the border and the subsequent expulsion of around eighty thousand 
Black Africans from the southern regions of Mauritania to Senegal and Mali.** These 
pogroms were to a large extent supported by local Haratin, instigated by security 
forces and local officials. Members of the military carried out extrajudicial executions 
of several hundred Black African officers and soldiers accused of having ties to 
FLAM.* The conflict eventually calmed down in 1991, not least due to the increasing 
international isolation of Ould Taya’s regime, but also because he had achieved his 
goal of expelling FLAM’s leadership from the Senegal valley. Although most of these 
refugees have now returned to Mauritania, either on their own or in the framework of 
a UNHCR resettlement programme between 2008 and 2012, the underlying conflicts 
around arable land and national belonging remain unresolved (Fresia 2009). The 
crimes committed by members of the armed forces during this period at the orders 
of military leaders and President Ould Taya have not been punished or dealt with and 
were instead covered up by an amnesty law in 1993.6 
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Entering institutional politics and advocacy 


Because of its dependency on foreign financial aid and the isolation of its main 
ally, Iraq, in the wake of the Gulf War (1991), Mauritanias government came under 
increasing pressure to address criticism from the international community concerning 
its suppression of oppositional political voices and its ethnic cleansing policies 
towards Black African communities in the Senegal valley in the early 1990s. Once the 
threat of FLAM had been neutralized, Ould Taya therefore announced the political 
liberalization of the country towards a pluralist democracy in 1991 and initiated 
constitutional reform. The Haratin activists of El-Hor now saw a chance to advance 
their cause through active participation in the electoral process. 

In preparation for the first pluralist presidential elections, scheduled for 1992, the 
various political opponents of Ould Tayas regime united as the “Union des Forces 
Démocratiques (UFD). Although the results were highly contested, the incumbent 
Ould Taya managed to claim victory and remained in place. The El-Hor faction 
associated with Ould Boulkheir eventually left the UFD and finally created the 
Action pour le Changement (AC) party in 1995. The AC was legalized by the state 
authorities, forming the first Haratin-controlled political party. Even though the 
party clearly wanted to represent the Haratin population and the political goals of El- 
Hor (which included ending racial discrimination and the repression of Black African 
communities), it did not explicitly refer to identity, as this was criminalized by the 
new Constitution of 1991. The first article stated: "Toute propagande particulariste 
de caractère racial ou ethnique est punie par la loi’ The decree regulating political 
parties stated: '[A]ucun parti ou groupement politique ne peut s'identifier à une race, 
à une ethnie, à une région, à une tribu, à un sexe ou une confrérie In practice, these 
regulations were applied quite selectively and mainly served to discredit the political 
opposition among the Harátin and the Black Africans as racist, segregationist and 
particularistic, where most other parties were controlled exclusively by Bidàn (and 
often had a regional or tribal base), and (Pan-)Arabism had been adopted as the 
official state ideology. The AC also supported the creation of the union ‘Confédération 
libre des travailleurs de Mauritanie' (CLTM), under the presidency of El-Hor member 
Samory Ould Beye, in order to back the political organization of the urban working 
class, largely constituted by Haratin (Ould Ahmed Salem 20182: 128). Whereas the 
Haratin activists associated with Ould Boulkheir chose to engage in party politics (as 
the circumstances of relative democratic liberalization allowed for this), Boubacar 
Ould Messaoud opted instead to anchor the fight against slavery and discrimination in 
a developing “civil society” and an international human rights framework by creating 
the NGO 'SOS-Esclaves. Although his organization was denied legal recognition 
by the government, Ould Messaoud and his fellow activists managed to reach out 
to human rights organizations like Amnesty International and quickly became the 
principal interlocutor for Western governments on the issue of slavery. SOS-Esclaves 
essentially aimed to provide victims of slavery with the support and protection the 
government had failed to supply, despite its official commitment to fighting against 
the ‘vestiges’ of slavery. For this purpose, they set up a network of activists throughout 
the country who approached victims when they discovered cases of slavery and spread 
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awareness about the illegality of such practices in order to facilitate self-emancipation 
on a broader scale.” 

In the wake of this ambiguous process of partial democratization during the 
1990s, slavery came to be debated more publicly. Despite lacking authorization 
SOS-Esclaves published annual reports on slavery and discriminatory practices 
against slave descendants in cooperation with their international partners. Whereas 
the activists affiliated with Ould Boulkheir and Ould Messaoud insisted on the 
recognition of slavery as a contemporary reality that must be tackled by the judicial 
system and specific programmes targeting the Harátin population, the government 
maintained that slavery had been abolished and now needed to be addressed only 
in terms of its economic and social ‘aftermath. Abolitionist activists were accused 
of instrumentalizing an outlawed “historical” practice for political purposes and 
threatening the fragile national unity: To support this official narrative, Ould Taya's 
regime set up the ‘Comité national pour léradication des séquelles de lesclavage en 
Mauritanie (CNESEM) in 1997 and staffed it with former El-Hor members who had 
joined Ould Tayas ‘Parti Républicain Démocratique et Social’ (PRDS)." After the 
opposition boycotted the 1997 presidential elections and Ould Taya was re-elected 
for another six-year term, he began to severely cut back on democratic liberties and 
finally banned the AC in 2002. The dissolved party's leadership and members then 
eventually joined the small Arab nationalist party ‘Alliance populaire progressiste’ 
(APP), which led to an unlikely coalition of Arab and Black African nationalists 
under the leadership of Harátin activists, held together under the umbrella of a 
socialist political agenda. 

At this stage, the Haratin movement had made its way into both organized party 
politics (both in the government camp and in the opposition) and into a nascent 
“civil society” that developed in the cities." Although the ‘abolition decree’ and the 
land reform of the early 1980s and the political liberalization of the 1990s had not 
brought forth the collective empowerment of the Harátin as full-fledged citizens, 
their demographic weight now made them a central bargaining chip in the electoral 
process. Sedentarization, urbanization and democratization had allowed the Harátin 
to renegotiate their position vis-à-vis their tribal patrons and towards the state.” 


Political change and the revitalization of the 
Haratin movement after 2005 


Ould Taya was re-elected for a third term in 2003, but the legitimacy of his dictatorial 
regime had already been seriously damaged. After two attempted coups, he was 
eventually ousted by the military in 2005. The junta pledged to lead the country 
back to a democratic path and announced free presidential elections for 2007. Ould 
Boulkheir, who stood as a candidate but placed far behind with only 9.79 per cent of 
the vote, decided to support the independent candidate Sidi Ould Cheikh Abdallahi 
in the second round, who was eventually victorious. In exchange for his support, 
he negotiated four ministerial posts for the APP and the presidency of the National 
Assembly for himself. What is more, he insisted that the new parliament immediately 
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pass a law criminalizing slavery so that the abolition decree of 1981 could finally be 
enforced in practice.? 

Despite general satisfaction with the democratic character of the transition, the 
newly formed government of Cheikh Abdallahi did not remain in power for long. He 
was deposed by another coup under the leadership of General Ould Abdel Aziz in 
2008, which led the country into a deep political crisis. Together with other political 
parties who remained loyal to Cheikh Abdallahi, Ould Boulkheir vigorously opposed 
the coup and assumed the leadership of the coalition Front National pour la Défense 
de la Démocratie (FNDD). After an agreement was reached under international 
mediation, new elections were held in 2009, and Ould Boulkheir stood as the joint 
candidate of the FNDD coalition. He was clearly defeated by Abdel Aziz, placing 
second with 16 per cent of the votes. Despite the political turmoil, Ould Boulkheir 
remained president of the National Assembly until the 2013 parliamentary elections, 
which the APP and other oppositional parties had decided to boycott. As a result, 
the APP lost its grip on the political institutions. Although he remains a respected 
political father figure and a symbol of the fight against slavery, Ould Boulkheir and 
the rest of the El-Hor generation lost their appeal among many Harátin, especially its 
disaffected youth. As El-Hor increasingly lost its coherence as a movement and split 
into various political factions,“ and as the marginalization of the Harátin continued 
under the new regime of Abdel Aziz, a new generation of militants stood up to revive 
the Haratin cause. 

In the wake of the renewed commitment to democratization following Ould 
Tayas ouster, younger Haratin activists again began to organize and mobilize at the 
grassroots level. An example of this is the ‘Front uni pour l'action des Haratines 
(FUAH), a group that published a document entitled ‘50 ans de marginalisation et 
dexclusion systématiques des Haratines in 2008 (Ould Ahmed Salem 2018a: 132). 
Like El-Hor’s charter, this manifesto insists on the Haratins distinctive cultural identity 
and additionally stresses their ‘autochthone’ history, clearly defining them as an ethnic 
group alongside the Bidàn and the other Black African communities: 


Les Haratines sont donc un peuplement noir descendant des aborigénes, 
autrement dit, la premiére population de la sous-région et que trouvérent sur place 
respectivement les berbéres et les arabes. Ils se définissent comme une communauté 
negre dorigine et arabo- berbère de langue (Hassania), mais qui nest, par-dessus tout 
ni négre ni Beidane; car ils ont leur spécificité socioculturelle propre et partant une 
identité qui a su résister à toutes les adversités sociales et temporelles: les tentatives 
de phagocytose, de dissolution et d'aliénation. 

(Front uni pour l'action des Haratines 2008, emphasis added) 


The organization that would become the spearhead of the revitalization of the 
Haratin, however, was the ‘Initiative pour la résurgence du mouvement abolitionniste 
(IRA), founded in 2008 by the former secretary general of SOS-Esclaves, Biram 
Dah Ould Abeid. Like many younger Haratin militants, he was displeased with the 
conciliatory and pragmatic stance adopted by many El-Hor leaders and Harátin 
politicians who had become “part of the system. Ould Abeid now argued for the 
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necessity of (re-)radicalizing the Haratin movement. IRA's goals are stated as follows 
in the movements charter: 


Le but de [Initiative pour la Résurgence du Mouvement Abolitionniste en 
Mauritanie (IRA-Mauritanie) est d'interpeller et de conscientiser les pouvoirs 
publics et les partenaires sur la situation sociale, économique et politique du 
pays. Elle devra à terme constituer une plateforme et un forum réel dexpression, 
de contestation, de dénonciation et de concertation en vue de diagnostiquer les 
problémes des citoyens et de proposer des solutions optimales. IRA-Mauritanie 
sinscrit dans une dynamique de défense des droits humains, de dénonciation et 
de lutte contre l'injustice pour la déconstruction du systéme de domination érigé en 
mode de gestion de l'Etat mauritanien. 

(IRA, Statuts et Réglement Intérieur, Arts. 3 and 4, emphasis added) 


A decisive strategic novelty that distinguished IRA from its predecessors was the 
young militant's skilfull and large-scale use of social media. IRA quickly attracted a 
large number of followers, especially among the youth, and vehemently attacked the 
government and traditional authorities for their alleged compliance with the persistent 
practice of hereditary slavery. They helped victims escape from their ‘masters; 
organized sit-ins at police stations to compel the authorities to take action on their 
complaints and mobilized for public demonstrations that frequently led to clashes 
with the police. As a consequence of this militant anti-slavery activism, Ould Abeid 
was discharged from his position as senior adviser to the president of the National 
Commission for Human Rights in Mauritania in 2010. In early 2011, he was sentenced 
to a twelve-month jail term for his “illegal activities’ but quickly received a pardon from 
President Abdel Aziz. 

IRAS strategy crucially relies on its relations with Western governments, 
international NGOs, and UN and EU institutions, from whom the association gathers 
significant moral and political support. The Black Mauritanian diasporas in the USA 
and Europe constitute an important pool of activists, underscoring the transnational 
nature of contemporary social movements, even when they spring from very specific 
local issues. IRA has skilfully used the Mauritanian states relations with foreign 
governments to draw attention to human rights violations and to mobilize international 
support against internal repression (Freire 2019: 497—501). 

Breaking with the earlier stance taken by El-Hors leaders, who had distanced 
themselves from FLAMS political discourse during the 1980s, IRA adamantly stressed 
the racial nature of both slavery in the Bidàn community and the country's overall 
power structure. In this spirit, Abeid adopted the African nationalists’ narrative 
of ‘racial oppression’ and called for an end to ‘Bidan hegemony’ and the collective 
marginalization of Black Africans in Mauritania, going so far as to compare the 
situation of the country to the apartheid system. Although IRA did not call for an 
overthrow of the regime (as FLAM had in its day), instead committing themselves 
to non-violent means of protest and claiming the status of aa apolitical human rights 
organization, their discourse represented a declaration of war against the status quo 
upheld by the political and religious establishment, pairing the fight against slavery 
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with a demand for the rearrangement of ethno-racial power relations in the nation- 
state. 

Notwithstanding the cultural sensitivity of this endeavour, Biram Ould Abeid fiercely 
challenged the local tradition of Islamic scholarship and the country's established 'ulama ' 
(Islamic religious scholars), whom he accused of 'obscurantist religious teachings that 
distorted the true essence of Islam. In April 2012, Ould Abeid and other IRA activists 
publicly burned books on classic Islamic jurisprudence, among them Khalil ibn Ishaq’s 
al-Mukhtasar. IRA activists argued that these classic legal standard compendiums 
should no longer be used in the country’s religious educational institutions because they 
were outdated and presented slavery as a legitimate institution, comparing them to the 
“code noir. This act of rebellion against traditional religious normativity was a national 
scandal and prompted the religious establishment, state authorities and members of 
the public to accuse him of blasphemy, resulting in his temporary imprisonment. The 
imam of Nouakchotts central mosque delivered a sermon in which he called Abeid 
and IRA militants ‘devils ... criminals who will also burn Korans, the ‘ulamd’ and the 
whole country if nothing is done to stop them’ (BBC 2012). IRA subsequently issued 
an apology for this controversial act of protest, and, under national and international 
pressure to release Abeid, the case was eventually dismissed. This controversy exemplifies 
the difficulties faced by abolitionist activists in their attempts to shift the boundaries of 
Islamic normativity without transgressing them.” 

With the multiplication of religious schools (mahazir, sing. mahzara) and the 
opening of advanced religious education beyond traditional statutory boundaries, 
the Harátin have striven to gain access to religious knowledge and to demonstrate 
the immorality of slavery and descent-based discrimination from an Islamic 
perspective (see the chapter by Baba Ahmed and Horma in this volume). In light 
of the growing ‘democratization’ and globalization of Islamic religious education 
and knowledge, a process that is also connected to the increasing availability and 
use of new types of media,“ some Mauritanian scholars have managed to establish 
themselves as part of a new generation of religious teachers and preachers who 
are critical of many aspects of local Islamic traditions and are putting forward 
arguments connected to the internally diversified reformist movement in 
contemporary Islam (Ould Ahmed Salem 2013).? As an overwhelming majority 
of Mauritanians self-identify as devout and pious Muslims, any strategy that 
relies on a discourse of emancipation and social change that is overtly critical of 
locally acknowledged sources of Islamic normativity faces great challenges. It is 
notable that a growing number of Harátin have attained positions as Imams of 
small neighbourhood mosques, tackling their community's discrimination from 
an Islamic religious angle rather than arguing from a human rights perspective, 
the proponents of which are easily accused by conservative circles of being under 
the influence of a Western, anti-Muslim ideology. Against this background, 
Harátin activists are confronted with the task of developing paths and narratives of 
emancipation that resonate with popular religious and cultural values and achieve 
what Bruce Hall (2020) calls “Muslim citizenship. 

On the formal legal level, SOS-Esclaves and other human rights organizations have 
continued to advocate for changes to the 2007 anti-slavery law, notably to enable third 
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parties to represent victims in court and to introduce higher sentences. The anti-slavery 
law was eventually tightened according to their demands in 2015, and the government 
set up three specialized regional courts (in Nouakchott, Nouadhibou and Nema) which 
were assigned the task of handling slavery-related crimes.” A constitutional revision 
in 2012 additionally raised slavery to the status of a 'crime against humanity: Notably, 
there were also signs of growing solidarity and cooperation between the revived 
Haràtin movement and Black Mauritanian activist groups. In 2014, IRA militants 
and the NGO ‘Kawtal’ organized a 'caravane contre lesclavage foncier in the Senegal 
valley?! The purpose of this campaign was to denounce the increasing appropriation 
of arable land by rich Bidàn businessmen from the northern regions to the detriment 
of the local Harátin and Black African communities, who actually cultivate the land 
since generations. In a small village near the border town of Rosso, an area particularly 
ridden with land conflicts, the police violently stopped the march and arrested Abeid 
and IRAs then Vice President Brahim Bilal Ramdhane, several other IRA militants 
and Kawtal's President Djiby Sow. In early 2015, the two IRA leaders and Sow were 
sentenced to two years in prison for non-authorized assembly’ and the former two 
additionally for *Ànembership in an illegal organization: Despite the protests of foreign 
governments and human rights organizations, the sentence was upheld by the court 
of appeal, and Abeid and Ramdhane had to serve their prison sentences (Sow was 
released a couple of months later). This was clearly meant to deter the activists, but 
Abeid's repeated imprisonment had the opposite effect and instead boosted the IRA 
leader's image as a staunch and courageous human rights militant. 

Biram Abeid's reputation as a radical and adamant anti-slavery militant 
resisting threats and repression eventually propelled him to embark on a political 
career. As the state authorities did not recognize IRA as an NGO, however, they 
also refused to accredit Abeid’s IRA-affiliated political party ‘Parti radical pour 
une action globale (RAG). When the opposition, now regrouped as the Forum 
national pour la démocratie et l'unité (FNDU), largely boycotted the elections, 
Biram Ould Abeid participated as an independent candidate and gathered 8.7 per 
cent of the vote, which placed him second after the incumbent Abdel Aziz. In his 
campaign to the elections, Abeid styled himself primarily as the candidate of all 
'oppressed Black Mauritanians' and vowed to end the 'Arab-Berber hegemony' in 
the country: 


Il faut d'abord rétablir l'équité. Pourquoi sur 35 ministres, il est de coutume den 
placer 30 Arabo-Berbéres? Pourquoi les 18 banques du pays appartiennent aux 
Arabo-Berbéres? Pourquoi sur les 13 gouverneurs de région, 12 sont Arabo- 
Berbéres? Pourquoi sur 54 préfets, 52 sont Arabo-Berbéres? Les Harratines et les 
autres ethnies noires doivent se réapproprier leur place. 

(Abeid in Spiegel 2014, emphasis added) 


For Abeid and his fellow IRA activists, there are no 'black Moors'; this was merely an 
invention of the Bidan, he states, supported by French colonial policies to justify their 
vision of an Arab nation, which the Haratin should refuse to support (Maimone 2018). 
This argument fuelled allegations of extremism and racism against Abeid, making 
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him very unpopular among the Bidàn population. But despite Abeid's rapprochement 
with non-hassanophone Black African activists and the African nationalist camp, IRA 
activists continue to insist on the recognition of the Haratin as an ethnic group. On 
the occasion of a hearing session in the European Parliament, the (then) head of the 
European section of IRA, Abidine Ould Merzough, demanded that the Mauritanian 
state ‘recognize the Haratin’s identity, as the majority group, as a separate ethnic group, 
independent of the Arab-Berbers, with whom they share a language as a legacy of 
slavery relations” (Diagana et al. 2016). 

Despite this insistence on ethnic boundaries, Abeid sharpened his profile as 
representative of all ‘oppressed Black Mauritanians by strengthening his cooperation 
and demonstrating solidarity with political parties and civil society associations 
representing Black African minorities. Most notably, he vigorously denounced the 
amnesty pertaining to the massacres of Black African soldiers during the years of 
violent ethnic conflict under Ould Tayas rule and, together with other human rights 
activists and civil society associations, initiated a commemorative event at Inal.? 
Against this background, the electoral alliance between his unrecognized RAG 
party and the Baathist ‘Sawab’ party (whose leaders had expressed worries about the 
increasing “negrification' of Mauritania some years ago), forged in the run-up to the 
municipal, legislative and regional elections of 2018 and the presidential elections of 
2019, surprised observers and estranged many Black Africans who sympathized with 
Abeid.” IRA and Sawab presented the alliance as a sign of rapprochement between 
historically antagonistic political camps and affirmed their commitment to common 
political goals. This alliance allowed IRA/RAG members to appear on Sawabs electoral 
list in the upcoming elections, and Abeid himself was elected deputy to the National 
Assembly from his prison cell, after he had again be arrested on dubious charges of 
having threatened a journalist. In the presidential elections of 2019, he again placed 
second, this time with 18.6 per cent of the vote (more than doubling his 2014 results). 
Abdel Aziz respected the constitutional limit of two mandates, and it was the candidate 
of his ruling UPR, Mohamed Ould Ghazouani, who came out victorious and took 
over the presidential office.** Since his election to parliament, Abeid has markedly 
moderated his political discourse and reached out to Ghazouani's new government, 
who in turn broke with his predecessors strategy of repression and entered into 
dialogue with IRA's leader. Although they have yet to be legalized, IRAs and RAG’s 
activities are presently tolerated. Abeid's rapprochement with Ghazouani, however, 
earned him heavy criticism from the movement's militant base. This change of course 
led to many defections within IRA's ranks, which left it significantly weakened. 

Alongside the militant approach pursued by IRA during the last decade, a coalition 
of activists formed a joint committee in 2013 and published a document entitled 
"Manifesto for the political, economic and social rights of the Haratin within a united 
Mauritania, egalitarian and reconciled with itself? The ‘Manifeste des Haratines, as 
this coalition came to be known, subsequently initiated an annual march to be held 
every 29th April (the date of the documents publication) in Nouakchott that has 
attracted huge crowds. The document describes the Bidán and the Harátin, again, 
as ‘two entities [which are] increasingly different’ and holds that the Haratin should 
be recognized as a 'socio-ethnic category” of its own. In addition to demanding the 
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effective implementation of existing anti-slavery legislation, the manifesto urges the 
government to resort to ‘positive discrimination’ in favour of the Harátin in order to 
help overcome the long-term socioeconomic effects of their historical marginalization. 
The manifesto claims to represent a new historical stage of the Harátin movement 
initiated by El-Hor and restates the need for a ‘social and political revolution”: 


[L]a présente initiative a pour ambition de traduire une nouvelle prise de conscience 
de la communauté Haratine pour capitaliser les acquis des luttes menées depuis 
la création du Mouvement El Hor en mars 1978, tirer les lecons de ces combats 
et concevoir un nouveau projet à la fois fédérateur et en rupture franche avec le 
systéme des hégémonies particularistes, tribales en particulier, et ce dans le but 
de servir les intéréts supérieurs de la nation. Le grand mouvement civique que ce 
Manifeste voudrait susciter et animer, s'inscrirait à contresens de lordre ancien, 
esclavagiste et féodal, pour créer les conditions d'une révolution sociale et politique 
portée par une forte mobilisation citoyenne, pacifique et démocratique, associant 
toutes les forces, issues de toutes nos communautés nationales et transcendant les 
appartenances partisanes de culture, dopinion ou de couleur. 

(Manifeste des Haratines 2013)” 


Whereas in the beginning these activists faced difficulties convincing larger 
segments of society to participate in a march for the rights of the Haratin, they have 
managed to broaden their mobilization base in recent years. In 2019, members of 
the ruling UPR party participated for the first time, and in 2020 representatives of 
the “Coalition Vivre Ensemble (CVE), which spans the most important political 
factions of the Black African opposition (among them former FLAM leaders), also 
expressed their interest in participating? At the same time, these recent initiatives 
still suffer from perpetual internal divisions. Dissension in the committee behind the 
manifesto led to a split in the organizational structure. As a result, as of 2018, two 
separate meetings and marches now take place simultaneously every year. Despite 
these constant fissions into conflicting camps and political factions, what seems to 
have increasingly crystallized with the revival of the Harátin movement by IRA, the 
manifesto and other small groups and organizations that have multiplied in recent 
years is a demand for official recognition of the Haratin’s specific ‘socio-ethnic’ 
identity as a basis for claims to collective rights and positive discrimination, full and 
equal citizenship, and representation in national politics and institutions." Boubacar 
Messaoud describes the social change since the early days of El-Hor to the present 
as follows: 


A lépoque, tu ne pouvais pas dire à un Mauritanien que les Haráfin, cest une 
nationalité ... Ca, cétait en 1980. Aujourd'hui, nous sommes en 2018, ce nest pas 
la méme chose. Il y a des Haráfin qui disent qu'ils veulent être des Harafin, ils sont 
nombreux. Il y a des Harátin qui ne sont méme pas instruits, qui ne veulent pas 
étre des Maures, ils sont déjà nombreux. Et cest pour cela donc, aujourd'hui, cest 
ça qui explique l'essence du Manifeste. 

(Interview with Boubacar Messaoud, April 2018) 
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This new attitude is pronounced among the Haratin whom I met and spoke to during 
my fieldwork in Nouakchott (March- April 2018; October 2021), whether or not they 
were engaged in militant activist circles. Most of them clearly refused to be included 
in the Bidàn category, and the pervasiveness of tribal affiliation is often criticized as 
a relict of the past impeding the country's development. The growing cultural self- 
consciousness among the Harátin is a central element of the proliferation of NGOs and 
activist groups during recent years. An example of this ‘cultural turn’ in the Haratin 
movement is the success of the NGO “Teranim, founded in 2014 by Mohamed Ali 
Bilal, which promotes medh and other artistic genres associated exclusively with the 
Haratin as a hitherto neglected part of the national cultural heritage. In this way, he 
seeks to contribute to the recognition and valorization of a distinct “Harátin culture’ in 
the Mauritanian public sphere: 


I pondered how I could add something to the struggle that started in 1970s ... The 
identity problems are [always] there—some Harätin say that we are not like the 
white Moors, others say no. We all drink tea, we eat couscous, we wear the boubou, 
we speak Hassaniyya— what is so different? What is it that in fact distinguishes us 
from others? The white Moors, the Peuls, the Wolofs, the Soninkés—we are all 
different. We are different through our culture ... Therefore, there is a difference, 
but this difference was always downplayed; it was actually downplayed by 
ourselves, the Haratin. 

We have been working [on the Haratin identity] for 10 years now ... so if 
Haratin public officials, politicians, and human rights activists now want to tackle 
the question of Haratin cultural identity, there is something tangible they can refer 
to. If you look on our website, on our YouTube channel, there is something that 
says—here it is, this is the difference between ourselves and the others! The other 
thing concerns Haratin artists. Before, if you said that this was Haratin music, 
people would have felt ashamed. We have done workshops with those artists so 
that they can say: Hey, this is our song, this is our music, this is our dance! This is 
your culture, and it is different from the culture ofthe griots; it is different from the 
culture of the Moors ... You should be proud of your music; you should be proud 
of your culture! 

(Interview with Mohamed Ali Bilal, October 2021) 


Another interesting new actor within the Harátin activist scene is the Movement 
of the Supporters of Change’ (harakat ansär al-taghyir), created in 2018 by a group of 
young militants who had left IRA due to their disagreement with Abeid's leadership. 
Their discourse equally professes a growing ethno-racial self-consciousness and their 
goals include the recognition of the Harátin as a separate national community” in the 
Constitution: 


Nous voulons que les Harátin soient reconnus comme communauté séparée dans 
la constitution Mauritanienne. Ils nous disent encore, vous étes Maures blancs, 
nous, nous sommes Maures blancs?! Je ne suis pas Maure blanc, je suis Africain 
comme tous les Africains. Je suis Hartàni mauritanien! Il faut alors reconnaitre [les 
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Haratin] comme communauté nationale. La constitution Mauritanienne reconnait 
les Bidan, les Peuls, les Wolofs, les Soninkés ... pas les Haratin. Ils te disent que tu 
nes pas Hartani, mais que tu es Bidani... [Les Haratin] ne sont pas des Bidan. Nous 
ne sommes pas des Maures noirs (khadar). Nous sommes des négres Mauritaniens, 
nous sommes des Africains comme les Congolais, les Togolais, les Ivoiriens, ou et 
les Gambiens ... 

(Interview with Mohamed Lemine Seck, October 2021, emphasis added) 


Conclusion: Remaking Haratin identity in 
post-slavery Mauritania 


The renegotiation of Harátin identity in terms of ethnicity and nationality, and of 
the regions traditional social model more broadly, is a dynamic and controversial 
process that deals with innovative forms of sedentarization and urban life, and with 
the consolidation of the state- and nation-building. Its sensitivity is related not only to 
the emotional and socioeconomic legacies of slavery but also to the intricate political 
and identity-based conflicts that resulted from the uneven integration of different 
ethno-linguistic constituencies in the Mauritanian nation-state, giving rise to the 
formation of new ‘imagined communities’ on the basis of ethnic and racial identities. 
Notions of ethnic or racial differentiation - both indigenous as well as colonially 
imported - and traditional statuary hierarchies have interfered with postcolonial 
state- and nation-building in the Islamic Republic of Mauritania and have hardened 
into ideological cleavages between conflicting nationalist projects. A distinguishing 
feature of the Mauritanian case, when compared to other anti-slavery movements 
in West Africa, is its standing as the only nation-state in which slave descendants 
constitute a demographic majority, thus rendering the process of emancipation all the 
more potentially threatening for former masters. The development of the Mauritanian 
Haratin movement confirms Hahonou and Pelckmans’ (2011) assessment that the turn 
towards questions of identity in West African anti-slavery movements didn't replace 
the struggle against material inequalities but is instead closely related to it. Although 
the country suffers from generalized poverty, which also affects large swathes of the 
traditional ‘noble’ class, the Haratin constitute the bulk of the country’s most vulnerable 
and marginalized population (McDougall 2015) and largely depend on physically 
demanding and poorly paid labour in the vast sector of the informal urban economy 
and agriculture, remaining largely excluded from the country’s religious, political and 
economic institutions, which are still dominated by people with Zwaya or Hassan 
descent. For Haratin activists, the goal of more equality in terms of representation 
within these institutions can only be reached by first recognizing their difference from 
the rest of society. 

The Haratin embody several intersecting identity traits that account for their 
particularly contested position in Mauritania: although they are ‘racially’ defined as 
black, they are linguistically and culturally described as Arab/Bidan, and within the 
traditional qabila-centred model they are collectively ascribed to the inferior social 
status of slave descendants (mawali). The constant debates around these issues in 
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the context of abolitionist and post-slavery emancipation efforts and postcolonial 
conflicts regarding national political integration in the last few decades have led to 
the progressive ethnicization of the Harátin category in Mauritania, independently 
of the strong internal divisions and divergent opinions concerning their 'Arab' or 
African identity. Haratin activists consistently argue that such a unifying and class- 
transcending collective identity is a necessary basis for claims to recognition and joint 
political action towards effective emancipation from their historical marginalization. 
The ‘ethnic turn’ of the Mauritanian Haratin movement was likely fostered by the 
decisive role that ethnicity played in the colonial administrative order and the 
subsequent construction of postcolonial state- and nationhood, which effectively took 
the path of informal power-sharing on an ethnic basis but structurally favoured groups 
within the extended Bidan society who claim a ‘white’ (that is, Arab) identity. It may 
also be related to the fact that ‘ethnic minorities’ occupy a special place in the global 
human rights discourse, to the effect that they can claim certain ‘collective rights’ and 
measure such as ‘positive discrimination’ on the grounds of their cultural difference 
from the majority population. 

Against this background, it stands to reason that Haratin activists use strategies 
associated with the concept of identity politics in their attempts to achieve a twofold 
goal: getting rid of the social stigma associated with slave ancestry by proudly 
embracing it as part of their identity, on the one hand, and asserting their claim to equal 
citizenship and political participation by resorting to ethnicity as a historically and 
structurally favoured path for negotiating national integration and moral subjectivity 
on the African continent, on the other. To acknowledge the potential influence of 
such structural and political factors on Haratin ethnogenesis is not to say, however, 
that Haratin activists and politicians are acting in a purely instrumental, manipulative 
way in working towards the creation and recognition of a new ‘imagined community. 
Like all nationalists and ‘ethnicists, they are seriously convinced of the historical and 
sociological accuracy of their claims, and their arguments are no less valid than those 
put forward by the proponents of the Haratin’s ‘Arabness, who advocate for their 
integration within the Bidan community. The constuctivist approach to ethnicity I 
advocated holds that it is exactly this kind of social engagement and political struggle 
that can lead to changes in ethnic identification. 

Today, forty years after the abolition of slavery, relations between the descendants 
of slaves and their masters have undergone major transformations, but many Harátin — 
especially in the rural hinterland - remain integrated within the hierarchical socio- 
cultural framework of the qabila as subordinate clients, at times re-enacting those social 
bonds with their respective Bidan ‘patrons’ through various forms of symbolic and 
economic exchange (Brhane 1997; Wiley 2018). Despite the profound socioeconomic 
and political transformations of the postcolonial period, which have shaken its 
material basis in the past few decades, the social order of statuary stratification 
and its religiously imbued ideological framework continue to prove their resiliency 
and to thwart initiatives for social change. Because of its historical and cultural 
embeddedness, the notion of hereditary social status and associated moral qualities 
survived legal abolition and remains an important aspect of social differentiation in 
the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, defying the concept of equitable citizenship in a 
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state-centred and democratic political order. Nevertheless, the effects of the changes 
that have swept the socioeconomic and ideological basis of the traditional social 
order cannot be overlooked, as disadvantaged groups are articulating their claims and 
fierce social critiques in an increasingly concerted manner, garnering never-before- 
seen levels of public acknowledgement, both internally and globally. The Haratin's 
quest for emancipation, recognition and political participation and the reinvention 
of traditional social and cultural identities in the context of political modernity and 
globalization remain central issues for Mauritania's future as a nation-state. 


Notes 


1 For an overview of the field, see Pelckmans and Hardung (2015). Villasante (2000) 
and Rossi (2009) have edited collective volumes dealing with the evolution of slavery, 
servility and dependency in the region from a comparative perspective. 

2 For the effects of democratization and decentralization policies on the emancipation 
of slaves and slave descendants in the Sahara and the Sahel during the 1990s, see 
Botte (1999). 

3 Foran exploration of various cultural expressions of political resistance and 
dissidence in the western regions of the Sahara, see Boulay and Freire (2017). 

4 Speakers of the Hassaniyya dialect of Arabic. 

5 In southern Morocco (and possibly also in southern Algeria), where Haratin 
populations also live, the situation is different. There, the Haratin are seen not as slave 
descendants but as indigenous black populations who are distinguished from black 
communities who are known to have been enslaved by Berber and Arab groups, who 
are still called “slaves'/ 'abid (McDougall 2020). 

6 Fora concise recapitulation of different normative approaches within social 
constructivist theories of ethnicity and their appreciation of ethnic politics in Africa, 
see Yeros (1999). 

7 See notably Benedict Anderson's Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin 
and Spread of Nationalism (1983) and Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger's The 
Invention of Tradition (1983). 

8 Fora historical overview of the development of ‘caste systems’ in West Africa, see 
Tamari (1991). 

9 The notions of ‘tribe’ and 'tribalism' have received much well-founded criticism in 
anthropology. In order to avoid misleading associations in relation to these concepts, 
I will refer to these units of social and political organization by using the original 
Arabic term qabila, which generally denotes a kinship group constituted around a 
patrilineal genealogy connecting its members to a common ancestor (Bonte et al. 
1991). 

10 This includes not only the supersession of the Amazigh by the Arabic language but 
also the imposition of an Arabo-centric Islamic historiography that excludes the 
history of earlier populations indigenous to the Western Sahara (Freire 2011) and 
supports the superiority of groups who claim genealogical links to the Arabian 
Peninsula and the early Muslim community. 

11 This dual representation of ‘white’ nomads and ‘black sedentary agriculturalists 
(with each group settled in its respective 'ecological habitat") that developed with 
French colonial policies is not fully adequate, however (Ciavolella 2014). The Bidán 
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also relied on oasis agriculture (although they assigned this work exclusively to 
slaves and Harátin), and some Halpulaaren groups traditionally practised nomadic 
pastoralism as well. 

Whereas the widely acknowledged rule of female hypergamy (kafa a) prohibits 
marriage between men of lower status and noble” women, concubinage and marriage 
between 'freeborn' men and female slaves (the latter case implying the woman's 
formal manumission) were common. 

I will use the term 'Bidàn' mostly in this statuary sense, referring only to the hassán 
and the zwaya. The znaga, the m 'allemin and the iggawen, who like the Haratin are 
relegated to subordinate positions in the traditional social hierarchy and equally 

lack prestigious genealogical connections, tend to identify themselves as ‘Bidar’ in 
the cultural sense and are usually also included in this category. Whenever I use the 
expressions ‘extended/larger Bidan society, I am referring to the whole/Hassaniyya- 
speaking population of the western Saharan region, independently of statuary 
differences. 

There are no official statistics on ethnic proportions, as the government refuses 

to collect such data because of its political sensitivity. The given proportions are 
therefore based on estimates, conservatively extrapolating from the last available 
census data and group-specific rates of population growth. Many local activists claim 
that the Haratin account for even more than 50 per cent of the whole population. 
The incorporation of 'exogenous elements (who lack genuine genealogical affiliation 
with the constitutive kinship groups) such as the zndga or the Harátin into a qabila is 
locally conceptualized as dkhila. 

Many official and symbolic representations nevertheless convey the image of kinship 
between Bidán and Harätin in order to gloss over the statuary barrier and the rule of 
female hypergamy. Local interlocutors often present the Harátin as ‘cousins’ of the 
Bidan (see Bonte 1998). Another way of representing kinship bonds and reciprocity 
despite the boundary of social status is the Islamic tradition of ‘milk kinship (rida a), 
which establishes significant bonds between children who were breastfed by the same 
woman, independently of their respective inherited social status (Fortier 2001; see 
also Ould Cheikh's chapter in this volume). 

A model not exclusively targeted at the Harátin but associated with all other 
dependent status groups within the larger Bidàn sphere. For the persistence of 
negative stereotypes and social boundaries concerning the m 'allemin and the znaga, 
see Villasante-de Bouvais (2004) and Freire (2014), respectively. 

There were exceptions to the rule, however, with certain Haratin communities 
associated with ruling hassáni families enjoying high standing, as Ould Cheikh 
(2020: 111) shows. 

France formally abolished slavery in its West African colonies in 1905 but largely 
abstained from implementing the decree. For abolitionist policies and their effects on 
slavery in colonial West Africa, see Klein (1998); Klute (1998) and Roberts (1988). 
When the Islamic Republic of Mauritania became independent in 1960, it implicitly 
confirmed the abolition of slavery in its Constitution and by subscribing to various 
international legal norms. Again, this did not have much effect on the local level due 
to the lack of effective state structures. 

The Polisario’s socialist and nationalist political project, aimed at creating a unified 
‘Sahrawi’ people in the territorial boundaries of the former Spanish colony, starkly 
objected to the segmentary and statuary divisions traditionally acknowledged among 
the Bidàn (Caratini 2003). 
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Some of the Pan-Arab nationalist factions within the Islamic Republic of Mauritania 
even supported the claims of sovereignty over the whole western Saharan region 
voiced by Moroccan politicians, notably by the leader of the Istiglal-party, Allal 
al-Fassi. 

Whereas the al-Nahda al- Wataniyya (‘National Renaissance’) party, which was 

based in the northern regions of Mauritania, supported the claims of the Moroccan 
Istiqlal party and wished to become part of Greater Morocco’ in the 1950s, the 
"Union Nationale Mauritanie (UNM), based in the Senegal valley, at the same time 
campaigned for the attachment of Mauritanias southern region to a union of Senegal 
and Mali (Du Puigaudeau 1961). 

There were further differentiations according to slaves’ occupations and their relative 
status. The term khddim, for example, designated female domestic slaves. Slaves 

who had been inherited within a single Bidàn family for generations were called 
nánma, implying a deeper emotional bond with their masters and likely a higher 
social status than recently acquired slaves. The term khadara (pl. of ‘greenish/blueish, 
somewhat avoiding the inferiority in social status associated with ‘blackness’) was 
used, especially in the eastern regions of Mauritania, to designate slave descendants 
who had been manumitted and emancipated over many generations, or communities 
of hassanophone blacks who claimed that they had never been enslaved. The 

label haráfin in turn tended to carry the connotation of recent liberation and 
emancipation. Though they were obviously still considered inferior to Bidan ‘nobility’ 
because of their slave origin, khadara and harátin were legally free and sometimes 
even possessed slaves themselves. 

As Ann McDougall (1988) has demonstrated, individual Harátin managed to attain 
high social standing, economic power and political influence during the colonial 
period and acquired numerous slaves themselves. 

After El-Hor organized demonstrations against the sale of a slave girl in Atar in early 
1980, eighteen of the movement’s leaders were put on military trial (known as the 
'trial of Rosso"), accused of threatening the security of the state (punishable by death), 
before being finally acquitted (Messaoud 2000: 296). 

The text of the decree provided for the compensation of slave owners by the state 

and thereby implicitly acknowledged the legitimacy of slavery as it was practised in 
accordance with the local Maliki legal tradition. Although most local Islamic scholars 
who were consulted for their legal opinion concerning the possibility of abolishing 
slavery by the government approved of the plans, some also expressed their 
opposition to this move as they considered the institution of slavery an undisputed 
provision of Islamic shari‘a (Ould Ahmed Salem 2013: 202-6). Because those slaves 
who were still in a formal servile relationship with their masters had been proclaimed 
free by the government without the latter's consent to the manumission, and because 
the promised ‘compensation payments’ for expropriated slave owners were never 
realized, there was mocking talk about “Haidallah’s Harätin’ 

In reality, those who profited most from this reform were rich Bidàn businesspeople 
close to the regime in power, who increasingly appropriated arable land in the 
southern regions mainly populated by the Black African communities, rather than the 
Haratin, who were now simply employed as cheap tenants (Ould Cheikh 2004: 295). 
Until its independence in 1960, Mauritania shared most colonial services with 
neighbouring Senegal and was administrated from the post of Saint Louis in 
Senegalese territory. The new capital, Nouakchott, was created from scratch on the 
eve of decolonization. 
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Notably the nationalization of the MIFERMA (now called SNIM), the French 
consortium that extracted iron ore from the mines of Zouérat (which accounted for 
roughly 80 per cent of Mauritania's export trade at the time), and in the introduction 
of the Ouguiya as a national currency instead of the CFA franc. 

That these claims of economic and politic marginalization had a solid basis was 
demonstrated by Phillipe Marchesin (1992) in his study on Mauritania postcolonial 
political system. 

This group prominently includes Sghair Ould Mbarek and Mohamed Ould Haimer, 
who both became influential figures in national politics. 

On the legacy of slavery and the current situation of slave descendants among Black 
African ethnic groups, see Leservoisier (2008) (on the Halpulaaren) and N'Diaye 
(2016) (on the Soninké). Concerning the Wolof, the smallest of Mauritania's 
minorities, to my knowledge no significant works have yet been written on the 
contemporary relevance of traditional statuary hierarchies. 

The expulsions mainly targeted Halpulaaren communities, who constituted the 
driving force behind FLAM and who the government perceived as the greatest danger 
to national unity' because of their demographic weight in southern Mauritania and 
because of the 1987 attempted coup, which had apparently been orchestrated by 
Halpulaaren officers. On the other hand, 160,000 Mauritanian nationals were also 
expelled from Senegal. See also Fresia (2009) and Ciavolella (2014). 

An especially heinous event took place on Mauritanias national Independence Day 
on 29 November 1991, at the prison of Inal, a remote village located in the Dakhlet 
Nouadhibou region of northwestern Mauritania. In a macabre symbolic act, twenty- 
eight Black African soldiers who had been arrested in the previous weeks for their 
alleged ties to FLAM were tortured and hanged by members of the military at the 
local police station. This event continues to figure prominently in the discourse of 
Black African activists and politicians. 

The abrogation of the amnesty law and the criminal investigation into the acts 
committed by security forces during this period of ethnic cleansing is still a central 
theme among opposition parties dominated by Black Africans and led by former 
FLAM members, such as the Alliance pour la justice et la démocratie (AJD) and the 
"Forces progressistes pour le changement (FPC), which united in the “Coalition vivre 
ensemble' (CVE) in the run-up to the 2019 presidential elections. 

Although the AC’s base was mainly made up of Harätin, the new party also 
incorporated some Black African nationalists, which led to accusations of creating a 
‘Black racial party (Ould Ahmed Salem 20182: 128). 

While the abolitionist movement of the Harätin had to situate its fight in a political 
context that was increasingly polarized around identity issues, this step can be 
interpreted as an attempt to recalibrate attention and activism with regard to class 
inequalities as well. 

For a firsthand account of the organization's approach, see Messaoud (2000). 

Among them where Mohamed Salem Ould Merzough (who later became Minister of 
Hydraulics and Energy), Sid'Ahmed Zahaf, Breika Mbarek and Daha Ould Teiss. 
This internal diversification may justify speaking of Harátin movements in the plural. 
With this noted, I will use the term ‘Haratin movement in the sense of a broader 
'identitarian movement aimed at the social and legal recognition of the Harátin as a 
distinct ‘national community, in contrast to other Harátin groups and most Bidan, 
who have instead opted for a strategy of assimilation within the hassanophone 
majority population. 
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For the evolution of statuary hierarchies and slavery in Bīdān society in the late 
twentieth century, see Bonte (1989, 1998, 2002); Botte (1999, 2005); Ould Cheikh 
(1993); Ruf (1999, 2000); and Villasante (1991). 

The practical effects of this new anti-slavery law were quite limited, however. On the 
Mauritanian state's failure to implement its abolitionist legislation, see Ould Ciré 
(2014). To my knowledge, there have only been four convictions for slavery in the 
Mauritanian courts thus far. Dozens of cases filed with the police in recent years are 
pending in the Mauritanian courts, apparently stalled. Reports on slavery and related 
forms of discrimination and exploitation are regularly published by international 
NGOs such as Anti-Slavery International, Minority Rights Group and the Society for 
Threatened Peoples, who cooperate with Mauritanian anti-slavery and Human Rights 
NGOS (especially SOS-Esclaves and IRA) to obtain data on the phenomenon and 

to implement projects aimed at its eradication and victim support. For an overview, 
see for example the joint report by ASI, IRA, MRG, SOS-Esclaves, STP and UNPO 
(2015). The concrete number of actual ‘slaves’ is a highly controversial issue, based on 
estimates that depend on disputed definitions of slavery. 

A new political split in El-Hor's ranks occurred in 2010, when Samory Ould Beye 
and Mohamed Bourbos were expelled from the APP for their opposition to Ould 
Boulkheir' plan to fully integrate the movement into the party. They created their 
own party, “al-Mustaqbal' (“The Future), which remains a small group without real 
political influence but, unlike the APP, openly speaks in the name of the original 
El-Hor movement (Ould Ahmed Salem 2018: 132). 

Kawtal, which has been legally recognized as an NGO since 2010, has defended 
positions and claims similar to those voiced by TPMN and advocates for the civil 
rights of Black African Mauritanians, especially the rural, agricultural communities 
in the Senegal valley, who are facing land expropriation to the benefit of national and 
international investors. 

On Maliki jurisprudence and its significance in the western Saharan region, see Ould 
Bah (1981). 

Another example of this is the ‘Mkhaitir affair’ involving a young blogger who was 
accused of blasphemy; see Freires chapter in this volume. 

For an exploration of this development and its manifestations in different African 
religious contexts, see Hackett and Soares (2015). For a perspective on Muslim 
societies, see Eickelman and Anderson (1999). 

The pioneer of this trend is Cheikh Mohamed Ould Sidi Yahya, who was the first 
Mauritanian preacher (dá 1) to record and spread his sermons on cassettes in the 
local Hassaniya dialect rather than classical Arabic, which is not understood by many 
Mauritanians. He is extremely popular among the Harátin population because of his 
anti-racist, egalitarian stance. 

This amendment allows legally recognized NGOs such as SOS-Esclaves to legally 
represent victims of slavery, who are often deterred and discouraged from pressing 
formal charges due to social pressure (by state agents, traditional religious authorities 
and their ‘master’s’ families) and informal offers of compensation (far below the 
financial compensation prescribed by law) in return for dropping the accusations and 
settling the case. Penalties were doubled to ten to twenty years' prison. 

Besides the Mauritanian mother organization, IRA has branches in Senegal, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, the USA and Canada. 

The ceremonial event has taken place two times thus far, in 2011 and 2019. Its 
coincidence with the national holiday adds to its symbolic weight. 
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53 After IRA Mauritanie sealed this political alliance, the regional American chapter 
of IRA, which has many Halpulaaren members who went into exile during the 
ethnic clashes of the late 1980s, announced a split from the Mauritanian mother 
organization. 

54 On the populist style of democracy’ implement by President Abdel Aziz during his 
time in office, see Ould Mohamed Babas chapter in this volume. 

55 The document is available on the homepage of the ‘Association des Haratine de 
Mauritanie en Europe (AHME): https://haratine.com/Site/?p=6291. 

56 Following this announcement, however, the 2020 march had to be cancelled due to 
the Covid-19 pandemic. 

57 These ‘Haratin NGOs include the Fondation Sahel, Elawassir, Flambeau de Liberté, 
Maison de la Liberté, and the Association Ennour pour l'Éducation et l'Engagement 
Social. Fondation Sahel and Elawassir were founded by former IRA members who 
left the organization because they disagreed with its increasing politicization under 
Abeid's leadership. Flambeau de la Liberté was founded by a cousin of Messaoud 
Boulkheir, an El-Hor and former SOS-Esclaves member. The latter two organizations 
are close to the Islamist Tawassoul party. In addition to these established and 
officially recognized NGOs, there are many other small organizations and informal 
activist circles, especially among young Haratin with a higher education. 
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In any case, one thing is certain, 
and that is that the human body is the principal actor in all utopias. 
-Michel Foucault 


Introduction 


The remarks proposed here are part of an ongoing research project on the presence 
(or absence) of something along the lines of a thinking subject in the scholarly 
traditions associated with the western Saharan region, namely among the Moorish 
zwaya (religious) scholars. Their contributions demonstrate an appreciable degree of 
sophistication, evidenced in the accumulation of sometimes very extensive works in 
all fields of the Arab-Muslim scholarly corpus, dating back to the sixteenth century: 
Arabic language sciences (grammar, rhetoric, prosody, lexicography, etc.), religious 
sciences (Quranic exegesis, hadith, theology, jurisprudence, prophetic history) and 
even secular knowledge such as mathematics, astronomy, logic and medicine.' 

The question presiding over this research was inspired by anthropological literature 
that underlined the contrast between holistic societies — functioning essentially on a 
communal basis — and those resulting from the development of capitalism, where the 
individual has progressively become the centre of the social and political game.? The 
more general side of this undertaking also brought me back to philosophical debates 
between structuralists, Marxists, psychoanalysts and phenomenologists around the 
question of the subject. I will not enter into these debates here, however. When one 
undertakes to question the notion of the thinking subject? in the remote corner of 
Arab-Muslim culture that is the Moorish world of the western Saharan region, one 
is confronted with related themes that range from the “person, to consciousness and 
‘perception, to ‘identity, ‘understanding, ‘the intellect; ‘memory, ‘the will, ‘freedom 
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and the like. There is then of course the related theme of the subjects body, its singular 
physical properties and indigenous ways of thinking about the genetic processes that 
determine its sex, bodily appearance, character, membership in the father’s or mother's 
kinship group, whom it may or may not touch, marry, etc. The subjects body and the 
way it is (ideally) perceived in zwáya culture is the focus of this chapter.* 

I will start with a brief presentation of the Islamic view of the genesis of the 
human subject and some of its sociological consequences in the Sahara, particularly 
with regard to what might be termed the “external contacts” of the subject? In a 
second section, I will discuss elements of the Saharo-Islamic discipline of the body, 
as summarized in the Fath al-haqq fi huqugq al-kháliq wa-l-khalq, written by the 
Moorish scholar Muhummadhun Fal b. Muttali (d. 1287 H/1870 cE). The connection 
between these two points may not seem obvious, but they both participate - a point 
I would like to stress - in the idea that the body of the subject is above all a social 
construction: before (eventually) becoming a thinking subject, the Saharan subject is 
a thought subject. 


Saharan Islamic embryology 


Maurice Godelier (2007: 115) has suggested that nowhere are a man and a woman enough 
to make a child?‘ The intervention of agents and powers outside the direct ‘operators of 
reproduction; if we can call them that, is generally acknowledged, even if in modern Euro- 
American culture and its avatars the focus has progressively been established around the 
nuclear family, based on the individual whereas in so-called “traditional” societies the 
hold of extended kinship and the spirit world continues to assert itself. 

Who are the protagonists involved in the production of a human embryo in the - 
profoundly Islamized - Moorish society of the Western Sahara? There must be a 
man and a woman, of course, but the Devil and the Good Lord also bestow benefits 
and curses on the embryo, starting with the attribution of the vital breath, the soul. 
Let us consider the respective contributions of men and women in the light of the 
considerations developed by Francoise Héritier (1994a; where she dealt directly with 
milk kinship in the Arab-Muslim context) on the three bodily fluids, blood, sperm and 
milk, which are the essential vectors of the links, real or symbolic, of kinship. What 
weight do they carry in the genesis of the (Saharan) embryo? What kind of proximity/ 
distance or prohibitions are they vectors of? 

I mention Françoise Héritier because most of the questions that revolve around 
the problem of the genesis of the embryo considered here are closely linked to that of 
incest, her central theme. We know that for Lévi-Strauss (1949) - a close associate of 
Héritier — the prohibition of incest was considered universal and was present at the 
foundation of all human cultures.? But whereas for Lévi-Strauss incest is limited to the 
prohibition of sexual relations with certain classes of consanguineous persons (mother, 
sister, daughter, etc.) for the purposes of exchanges with third parties, Héritier suggests 
that, alongside this direct incest; we should take into consideration what she calls 
'second type incest; associated with the circulation of essential bodily fluids (blood, 
milk, sperm) and the risks, in her words, of ‘short circuits’ that this circulation could 
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generate (Héritier 1994a: 11). The matter is not so much a question of identifying a 
category of individuals who are prohibited from having sexual relations as protection 
against forms of harmful circulation, particularly the circulation of sperm. Lévi-Strauss 
interpreted incest as a negative prescription (don't marry your sister) coupled with 
a positive perspective of exchange (the exchange of the sister for another), whereas 
Francoise Héritier's ‘second type’ incest aimed to prevent the bringing together, the 
putting into contact, of identical 'humors' (see, for example, the Islamic prohibition of 
a mans marrying two sisters, or a daughter and her mother, etc.). 

In the western regions of the Sahara, which have long been Islamized, matrimonial 
prohibitions are defined by legislation derived from the Qur'án, in particular verse 
23 of surah IV (al-Nisa”, "Ihe Women)? They are based on degrees of closeness 
commanded by genealogy: through blood kinship (the ties that are created as a result of 
marriage; for example the father's wife, the wifes mother, even if the union has not been 
consummated, the wifes daughter only if the marriage has been consummated ...), 
and through milk kinship. 

These details seemed useful for addressing the formation of embryos, the 
consequences for unborn subjects, and the network of constraints, prohibitions and 
obligations that are imposed on their future freedom of action and thought. In both 
the scholarly realm and Moorish popular culture, the reproduction process is involved 
in a representation of the body that inscribes it in a set of dichotomies, bearing, on 
the literate side, the mark of Greek medicine (Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen), distilled 
through more recent authors from the eastern Mediterranean such as Ibn Sinà, al-Rázi, 
al-Suyüti, al-Intaki and al-Sunbari. These dichotomies are based on the four elements 
(water, earth, fire and air), associated with four ‘humors’ (blood, phlegm, yellow bile 
and black bile), hot and cold, wet and dry, belly and back, hard and soft, left and right, 
etc.” Awfa b. Abi Bakr al-Idatfaghi (d. 1300 1/1882 ce), the leading authority on 
traditional medicine in the Moorish Sahara, summarizes the foundations of Saharan 
physiology in his al- 'Umda, a treatise in 1,219 verses in rajaz metre: 


The first chapter of the (science of) nature And what it contains of creative 
wisdom 

Figure in the initial appearance of heat, Which comes from the movement of 
beings 

Then the cold, associated with immobility, Born ofthe absence of motion in the 
universe 

Dryness comes from the heat of the earth And wetness from a contrary mixture 

From the mixture of these four properties Came the following elements 


From the combination of dry and hot Our Almighty God created fire 
From the combination of the moist Gave birth to the air 

and the hot 

From the combination of water and cold Comes moisture 

The combination of dry and cold Gave birth to the earth 

This happened in two rotations of the Operated for the mixture by the 
celestial vault Lord Almighty. 


(al- Umda, manuscript, verses 38-47) 
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Awfa continues with the table of the humours and their "locations: yellow bile 
(al-safra’) comes from fire and is located in the gallbladder. It is subdivided into five 
varieties associated with five different pathologies. 'Blood is created from air; and its 
organs are the liver (al-kabid) and the heart (al-qalb). Phlegm (al-balgham), on the 
other hand, comes from water (al-mà ). Its seat is in the kidneys and the lungs (wa li- 
l-kilā thumma li-l-riyyat nusib). Black bile (al-mirra al-sawda”) is related to the earth 
and has its seat in the spleen (al-fihal) (verses 50-63)." 

The Sunni conception of the formation of the embryo, associated with these various 
polarities, gives a role to both the man and the woman (surah XLIX, al-Hujurat, 
verse 13), even if it conceives of the latter above all as a receptacle, a “ploughing field” 
(nisa 'ukum harthun lakum), as stated in verse 223 of surah II (al-Baqara), which her 
husband may frequent at will (fa ta harthakum anna shi tum). But while the female 
fluid is supposed to contribute to the genesis of the embryo, the sperm, of osseous 
origin since it emanates from the spinal column (al-sulb) of the man, is credited with 
forming the solid frame - the skeleton - of the unborn child. The mother’s physiological 
contribution is limited to the 'soft parts ofthe future baby, i.e. the formation of its flesh. 

The process of the ‘coction’ of the embryo takes it, according to the path suggested 
by verse 5 of surah XXII (al-Hajj), from the state of a ‘drop (nutfa), to that of a ‘flaccid 
mass’ (mudgha), passing through that of a ‘blood clot’ ( 'alaqa), before it becomes, at 
the end of six months minus five days, a small living human being (al-Hajj, XXII, 
verse 5). In the meantime, an angel will have passed by and breathed a soul into the 
embryo and assigned a gender, which only God knows before birth, although guesses 
can be made from certain clues. Boys are presumed to be heavier (thus the belly of 
the future parturient is lower”) and are more likely to be located on the right than on 
the left, the side associated with girls (Fortier 2000: 643). The physiological impact 
of the father extends far beyond the children's time in the maternal womb, however. 
Breastfeeding, the main condition for their survival, is far from being independent 
of the father's powers. Rather than entering into the arcana of milk kinship in the 
Sahara," I will limit myself to highlighting a few aspects that touch on the future of 
adult Saharan subjects and the limits and constraints that they face. 

The questions related to milk kinship stem from the different degrees of proximity 
and/or distance associated with breastfeeding. Any woman who breastfeeds a child 
generates the same network of prohibitions and freedoms (in terms of male/female 
relations) as that conferred by blood ties. The child becomes her own children's 
brother, her mother’s grandson, her grandchildrens uncle, etc. A hadith attributed 
by al-Bukhari to ‘A’isha states that ‘the (matrimonial) prohibitions of breastfeeding 
are the same as those of genealogy’ (yahrum min al-rida' mà yahrum min al-nasab; 
al-Bukhari, Bab al-shaháda ‘ala al-ansáb wa al-rida', number 2645).? Breastfeeding 
must, of course, be carried out by a woman and not by any other mammal (goat, sheep, 
etc.), and most Sunni legal scholars maintain that this should take place before the age 
of weaning, set at 2 years (although this agreement has not prevented long debates on 
the possibility of breastfeeding an adult). Things become more complicated, however, 
with the intervention of the husband or the father, whatever his legal status. According 
to Muslim theologians, in fact, the milk of the breastfeeding woman is not so much 
her own as that of the ‘stallion’ (al-fahl), according to Bousquet's translation, or of the 
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“male, as Benkheira prefers to translate it (Benkheira et al. 2012: 208), who is associated 
with her. Mahand Baba Ibn A bayd, a nineteenth-century Moorish commentator of 
Khalil’s Mukhtasar, writes that ‘milk belongs to the fahl in two ways: either by reason 
of the fact that his semen (ma 'ihi) is the cause (sabab) of the existence of milk (wujud 
al-laban), such as one who marries a woman who at first lacks milk but then acquires 
it as a result of her sexual relationship with him (fatadurru bi-wat'ihi), becomes 
pregnant, gives birth, and thus nurses (aw tahmalu fa-talidu fa-turdi ‘u bi-dhálika); or 
by reason of being the cause of its abundance (sababan li-kathratihi), such as one who 
marries a nursing woman, copulates with her and dispenses his semen to her because 
his semen increases the milk (yakthuru bihi al-laban), of which he thus becomes a 
part (fa-sharaka fihi); Ibn A bayd 2016, vol. II: 649; see also Ibn Ishaq 1981: 163). In 
other words, if a woman is lactating, this is because she has copulated with a man, who 
becomes ipso facto its co-producer. This entails the imposition of the same restrictions 
and rights on the agnatic kin of the beneficiary of this milk as those that apply to his 
matrilineal kinship network. Whether based on blood or on milk, kinship engenders 
both matrimonial prohibitions and permissions in the context of what the fugaha call 
mahramiyya (‘intimacy’), touching or looking, which is otherwise prohibited. The 
maharim (the mother and her children, sisters and brothers, uncles/aunts and their 
nephews/nieces ...) are people (both women and men) who may touch and see each 
other, but among whom marriage is prohibited. 

The fuqahá' discuss the number of feedings or the amount of milk required 
to establish a legally admissible milk relationship, who can legitimately attest to 
this relationship, whether ‘illegitimate’ milk (i.e. the result of an illegitimate sexual 
relationship) can be used to establish a legitimate milk relationship, the duration of a 
womans lactation, and the basis (or lack thereof) of a shared ‘ownership’ of a woman's 
milk supply in cases where she has had more than one husband in successive alliances 
without any interruption of lactation. In the latter case, I cannot resist mentioning 
the example of a kind of UHT (ultra-high transmission) milk, mentioned by Mahand 
Bába in his Muyassar: 


Whoever marries a woman who is lactating due to a previous husband and has 
sexual intercourse with her and then repudiates her, let that woman come to 
marry a third man, such that her milk supply continues and the period of sexual 
intercourse with the second husband is prolonged, the (transmitting) power of the 
latter vanishes and the powers of the first and third remain; for the power of the 
middle husband was related to increase (kana bi-l-takthir), and the prolonging of 
the duration annihilates it. As for the first husband, he is the cause of the existence 
of the milk, and his power (of transmission) disappears only if the lactation stops. 

(Ibn A‘bayd 2016, vol. II: 650, referring to al-Lakhmi (d. 478 41/1085 cE) 


Let us imagine that a man marries a nursing woman who has a previous husband, 
copulates with her and separates from her after some time. She marries a third 
husband. The milk relationship between this womans offspring and the relatives of 
the second husband, whose only role was to maintain lactation for a certain period of 
time, will not be taken into account. On the other hand, the network of relatives of the 
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first husband, considered the initial trigger of the womans lactation, as well as the third 
husband, associated with the perpetuation of her milk supply, will be fully considered 
as milk kin. 

One might think that this is a simple carry-over from a bygone era now that bottle 
feeding is steadily replacing breastfeeding. And yet, particularly in the case of Moorish 
society, where at least 70 per cent of the population remained nomadic until the early 
1970s, this would not seem to be the case. If we consider the fatawa collected by Yahya 
w. al-Barra’ in his voluminous compilation of western Saharan legal responses, for 
example, it is clear that this topic continues to have importance for contemporary 
Saharan authors such as Muhammad ‘Ali b. Abd al-Wadüd (^ Addüd; d. 1401 1/1980 
CE), Muhammad Fadil Allah b. Ahl Aydda al-Jakani (d. 1407 4/1987 CE), Muhammad 
Salim b. al-Mukhtar b. al-Mahbübi (d. 1412 14/1992 cE), and b-Bàh w. ‘Abdallah, who 
is still alive and even authored the preface to w. al-Barra’’s 2009 Mawsü ‘a. 

Even before birth, and during the early years of life, the future Islamic-Saharan 
subject is therefore marked by blood, sperm and milk, through a prescribed association 
with communitary life that is normatively inscribed in his body and which, like a 
multi-layered palimpsest, will grow with the person, imprinting itself in each part of 
his body, as witnessed in the work of Muhummadhun Fal w. Muttáli. 


Images of the body 


The Fath al-haqq and its author: Muhummadhun Fal w. Muttali 


Muhummadhun Fal w. Muttáli belongs to the Idágfüdyà ‘faction’ (fakhdh) of the 
Tandgha zwaya qabila (‘tribe’), which is genealogically associated with the Lamtüna, 
founders of the Almoravid Empire (eleventh-twelfth centuries cE). Within this 
larger context, the Idägfüdyä stand out through their claim to sharifian ancestry, 
i.e. as descendants of the Prophet of Islam, via the legendary character of al-Shrif 
bu-Bazzül. This group lives in the Gibla, the southwestern region of present-day 
Mauritania, an area known for its many literati. The Gibla was the main theatre of a 
conflict (known as Shurbubba) in the 1670s, the main protagonist of which, al-Imam 
Nasir al-Din (d. 1674 CE), attempted to establish an Islamic state. Muhummadhun 
Fal's qabila, the Tandgha, vigorously contributed to the mobilization led by Nasir 
al-Din, and since then they have played a significant part in the dissemination of 
scholarly traditions. 

Born in 1205 H/1790 CE (according to his nephew and biographer, Haymidda w. 
Ndyubnan), Muhummadhun Fal is said to have been hidden from view for sixty days 
by his father (Fath 16).'* The latter died when Muhummadhun Fal was only 3 years old. 
According to his biographers, Muhummadhun Fal had the power to perform miracles 
from an early age and had wonderful intellectual abilities, learning everything largely 
on his own." After establishing himself as a teacher and as a leader of souls; he saw 
an important influx of students and disciples, some of whom would become notable 
figures in the regions intellectual landscape.'? In addition to being a recognized scholar 
in the field of material knowledge (al- ‘ilm al-zahir), an area in which he authored 
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several works,” and an accomplished poet, he was known above all for his therapeutic 
skills. As was natural at the time and in this particular milieu, his skills combined 
proven experimental knowledge and the miraculous effects of charisma (considered 
to have a divine essence). Muhummadhun Fal is also credited with significant writings 
in this field, notably associated with his Shifa' al-abdán. He undoubtedly passed 
on some of this medical knowledge to at least one of his disciples, Awfá, whose al- 
‘Umda, the main reference work of traditional Moorish medicine, is mentioned above. 
Muhummadhun Fal was also a prominent figure in the shadhiliyya,” considered the 
Sufi order ‘of the scholars, with limited expansion among the ‘common people’ except 
for the circumscribed membership of a few small groups among its ghuzfiyya branch 
(on this subject, see the chapter by Yahya Ould al-Bara in this volume). As a major 
regional intellectual figure surrounded by an aura of sanctity, Muhummadhun Fal also 
took part, as a mediator and head of a zawiya Sufi lodge, in events of some importance 
that shook the region at the time.” He died in 1287 H/1870 cE. 


Fath al-haqq 


An initial word on the title, Fath al-haqq fi huqüq al-khaliq wa al-khalq. The term 
fath means ‘conquest, ‘opening’ and also “inspiration. al-Haqq is one of the multiple 
Arabic names for God. Etymologically, it can be rendered as 'the true, but also as 'the 
right. In this second sense, it has the plural huqüq (the rights’), which appears in the 
title of Muhummadhun Fal’s work. This way of qualifying the divine is particularly 
popular with mystics (mutasawwifün), who like to contrast al-haqiqa (‘the reality”), 
derived from the same root as haqq (h.q.q), and shari a (the norm of the visible), thus 
emphasizing the contrast between the universe to which they alone have access (the 
true/real/hidden sphere) and the (visible/tangible/everyday) world of the common 
man. Khdlig can be translated as ‘creator and khalq - a collective noun - as ‘creatures. 
This would render the title as a whole (without, of course, the Arabic alliterations, highly 
prized, as we know, in the ‘old-fashioned’ titles of the works of Arab-Muslim scholars): 
Divine Inspiration in Relation to the Rights of the Creator and His Creation. While this 
title emphasizes ‘rights (/uqüq), an expert on the text asserts that the work was known 
instead by the abbreviated title La yajüzu ... (It is not permitted ...”), which is in fact 
the introductory sentence of the work: ‘It is not permitted for the responsible adult to 
undertake any action until he or she is aware of the judgement of Allah pertaining to it 
(Là yajüzu li-l-mukallafi an yaqdima ‘ald fi lin min al-af al hatta ya lama hukma allahi 
fi dhálika al-fi 1). Là yajüzu seems in fact to be closer to the normative and injunctive 
content of the work than the title suggesting the existence of a right on the part of 
creation in relation to the Creator. Its general approach tends towards the inscription 
of each of the created beings’ organs in a network of obligations and prohibitions, the 
ultimate goal of which appears to be the transformation of the entire body into a text 
of law. And indeed, the expression that recurs like a leitmotif throughout the work is 
wa yajibu ‘alayh (‘it is obligatory for him ...”), its negative counterpart being là yajuzu 
(‘it is not permitted”), as well as the expression stating that a given type of behaviour 
with regard to such and such an organ is “prohibited” (haram).” Where these two 
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specifications do not appear in the book, we find the attenuated forms assigned to them 
by fiqh: yundab (‘it is recommended to),? and yukrah (‘it is inadvisable, reprobate 
to’). These injunctions leave little room for leeway, especially as they are specified for 
each part of the body, as we shall see, invoked as parts of a subject that can only find 
unity in the conformity of all of its components to divine law, a law which was already 
beginning to be imprinted on it at its embryonic stage. 

Although I will only be examining a small part of this book in detail, which is some 
five hundred pages in length, it will be useful to provide a brief overview of its overall 
content. The book does not appear to follow any rigorous outline. It is a summary of 
the popular, mystical and normative Islam practised by nineteenth-century Western 
Saharans, drawing its material and arguments largely from the classics of Muslim 
jurisprudence and mysticism,” in addition to the Qur’an and the main collections 
of hadith. In a clear Sufi tone, its introductory section emphasizes the system of 
obligations and prohibitions the observance of which is a prerequisite for the salvation 
of the soul, here and in the Hereafter. This is followed by details of the obligations and 
prohibitions applied to each of the main organs of the body. As an extension, there are 
warnings against killing animals by fire, warnings to be uttered to snakes that have 
entered one’s dwelling before attacking them, and considerations on the care of the 
body related to circumcision, hair (armpits, beards, moustaches, the tuft of hair under 
a persons lower lip ...), as well as nails, wigs and tattoos. The discussion continues 
with considerations on magic squares (al-awfaq), clothing and eating habits, sleep, the 
‘legal’ way to satisfy one’s natural needs (bowel movements and urination), what to 
say to a person who sneezes, conduct inside the mosque, observations on dreams and 
their interpretation, the behaviour that should be adopted with relatives (ascendants, 
descendants, spouses) and elements of sexual morality. The rights of the slave and the 
legal forms of subjection to this status are also discussed, as is proper conduct towards 
animals and plants, master-disciple relations, greetings and the legitimate forms of 
contact they allow, yawning and sneezing, visits to the sick and to the tombs of saints, 
conduct at meetings and while welcoming visitors, and the like. 

The remainder ofthe book deals with the rules of behaviour that should be adopted 
towards the deceased and their relatives and associates. It sets out moral considerations 
on the power of the emirates, on apostasy and what is permitted or forbidden with 
regard to the prophets, observations relating to medicine, and general remarks on the 
salvation of the soul and the world of the Hereafter: the prayers that must be performed 
to access it; how to shorten/soften the final moments of life, providing oneself with a 
happy end (khatima); on coping well with the interrogation of the two angels (Munkar 
and Nakir) in the grave; and how to avoid the perils of the Last Gathering (ahwal 
al-hashr). Finally, the author examines the Sunni Ashari view of the Hereafter, or the 
elements of classical Muslim eschatology: the lifespan of the universe (seven thousand 
years), the signs of the Hour (al-sá a), the ‘Rightly Guided” (al-mahdi), the ‘Imposter 
(al-dajjal), the return of Jesus, “The Beast’ (al-dabba), the reversal of the course of the 
sun, the resurrection and the Last Judgement (al-hashr, al-qiyyama), the intercession 
(shafa a) of the Prophet and how to cross The Bridge (al-siraf). 

These elements, schematically enumerated, are the main subjects that Muhummadhun 
Fal w. Muttali saw fit to deal with more or less extensively. I will focus in detail only on 
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those that have to do with the legislative dissection of the body of the subject, to which 
I alluded at the beginning of this chapter. The 'intra-organic interpellation, as it were 
— i.e. organ by organ, as expressed in this work by the shadhili master, even if he is far 
from being the first to do so? — participates in the legislative geography of the body 
associated with the obsessive ritualism of Islam, to which entire library shelves devoted 
to the major juridical-theological themes (ritual purity, prayer, pilgrimage, fasting, etc.) 
bear witness. The desire for exhaustiveness in the limb-by-limb control of the Muslim 
subjects body expounded by Muhummadhun Fal finds its cardinal legitimation in 
verse 56 of sürat al-Dhariyyát (LL 56), which states: wa ma khalaqtu al-jinna wa al- 
insa illa li-ya budüni / T have created demons and men only that they may worship 
me' (50) - although, as Muhummadhun Fal observes, invoking exegetes such as Ibn 
‘Abbas, Mujahid, al-Rázi, and al-Suyüti, this interpretation of the Qur'an must take into 
account the possibility of sin, which also enters into God's design and omnipotence. 
Fath al-haqq's legislative physiology - which indeed contains some redundancy insofar 
as organs can have various functions and are, in the end, only (partial) vectors of the 
conduct of the (Muslim) human being in general - therefore operates on organs that 
are invested with a juridical-theological individuality of their own. At the same time, it 
carefully considers their interactions with the surrounding universe, establishing the 
rules of conduct imposed on them by this external contact. 


The dismembered body 


The dissection that Muhummadhun Fal carries out in his book aspires to update 
normative prescriptions the roots of which he strives to reveal in practices attributed to 
the Prophet of Islam. The text is not concerned with the physiological specificities that 
are attributable to these organs outside what justifies their legislative interpellation. 
There is no concern for the ‘self, no ‘subjectivation’ that could inscribe them in any 
individual idiosyncrasy. Instead, what he provides is a pure panorama of what each 
member must or must not do according to shari (a, as perceived by the author. 


The heart 


It is the heart (al-qalb) that is charged first and foremost with conforming to the pious 
and unique function devolved upon demons and men in the above-quoted verse. 
“The heart, writes the author of the Fath al-haqq, ‘was created (khuliga) and has been 
tasked with knowledge as well as with all the obligations of which it is the seat' (49), 
for in Muhummadhun Fal’s physiology, it is the heart, not the brain, that is the seat 
of intellection, discernment, memory and will. The first knowledge to be acquired is 
that of the foundations of faith (“ilm al- 'aqà id). Next comes the ‘four foundations 
of Islam’ (qawa ‘id al-islam al-arba ʻa): prayer (al-salat), legal almsgiving (al-zakat), 
fasting (al-sawm) and pilgrimage (al-hajj) (53). These essential foundations laid, 
Muhummadhun Fal explores the difference between ‘true’ and ‘deviant’ forms of 
knowledge, especially those that fall under ‘magic’ (al-sihr), which are called ‘the 
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obscure sciences” (al-‘ulüm al-zulmaniyya; 60), no doubt aware that there are 
sometimes tenuous boundaries between beneficial knowledge, which conforms 
to the Islamic norm, and what he describes as a 'simulacra of knowledge. “The 
knowledge that the heart has been made obliged to acquire, he writes, 'is that which 
generates light for its holder” (54). Muhummadhun Fal also warns against delving 
into ‘philosophical knowledge (‘ulüm al-falsafa) and ‘logic (al-mantiq), as they can 
generate perplexity that is detrimental to faith (73). Referring to al-Ghazálís Ihya’ 
‘ulum al-din, he notes that even ‘natural philosophy” (‘ilm al-tabi 'iyyat), despite its 
kinship with medicine (al-tibb), is to be avoided (73-74). As for the third component 
of philosophical knowledge mentioned by al-Ghazali - namely his considerations 
relating to the divine ("ilm al-ilahiyyat), which deal with the divine essence and 
attributes of God - it is said to be part ofa speculative theology (‘ilm al-kalam) which 
does not belong to the philosophers in its own right, even though some of them have 
been guilty of ‘misusing’ the kalám, of disbelieving opinions (kufr) or blameworthy 
innovations (bid ‘a).”® 

Muhummadhun Fal continues to explore the duties of the heart by enumerating the 
faults to be avoided and the virtues to be cultivated, thus making this organ the seat 
and conveyor of Sufi ethics, as already developed by predecessors such as al-Ghazali 
and Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah. The responsible adult (al-mukallaf), he says, must ‘purify his 
heart from the evil of jealousy’ (al-ghill), of deceit and fraud (al-ghishsh), resentment 
(al-hiqd), envy (al-hasad), anger (al-ghadab), pride (al-kibr), complacency (al- ‘ujb), 
hypocritical conformity (al-riyya’), concern for reputation (al-sum a), greed (al- 
bukhl), fear of poverty (khawf al-faqr), ‘celebrating the rich because of their wealth’ 
and having ‘contempt for the poor because of their poverty’ (82-83), as well as any 
competition for the goods of ‘this world’ (al-dunya). The heart ‘is forbidden to venture 
into speculations about the divine nature’ and must purify itself of scepticism about the 
divine goodness of Allah's blessings (86). It must also guard against wishing misfortune 
upon other believers, cultivating the idea of the ‘durability of life, thinking of oneself as 
‘safe from divine punishment and ‘despairing of Allah’s mercy” (94).7 


The tongue 


Continuing his normative interpellation of the organs of the human body, 
Muhummadhun Fál turns to the tongue. Of all the organs, the tongue has “the most 
sway over the subject' (amlaku shay 'in li-sahibihi; 95), for it can both elevate him and 
lead to his downfall. The other parts of the body beg it, in the name of Alláh, to save 
them from the perils that it can bring about. The tongue is associated with the heart 
for its ability to signify the best and the worst in a parable attributed to Luqman, the 
Quranic archetype of wisdom as presented by the surah (XXXI) that bears his name. 
As Muhummadhun Fal reports, a king is said to have proclaimed: ‘Here is a beast to be 
slaughtered, and I ask you to present me with the best it offers" Luqman brought the 
heart and the tongue back to the ruler and, in the face of his perplexity, said to him: 
'there are none better than these two organs if they follow the path of good, nor worse 
if they take the path of evil’ (95). 
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The duties of the tongue are associated with a kind of Islamic moral common sense. 
It must invoke Allah (dhikr allah), deliver sermons (al-wa z), remind the ‘misguided’ 
of their duties (irshad al-dall), educate the ignorant (ta ‘Tim al-jahil) and foster concord 
among Muslims. It must command good and proscribe evil (96). It must speak the truth 
and pronounce fair judgements (97). It must praise Allàh and pray for the Prophet, 
and it is forbidden to lie (99), to commit slander (al-ghiba), to make slanderous 
denunciations (al-namima), to speak in malice (al-buhtàn) or to divulge the secrets of 
others. The tongue must also avoid uttering profanity or reporting what happens in the 
intimacy of couples and must guard against songs that may encourage fornication and 
other illicit relations between the sexes (105-106). The tongue should not be complicit 
in self-celebration (tazkiyyat al-nafs), nor should it be used as a tool to celebrate the 
misfortunes ofan enemy or to report for its advantage the blessings bestowed on others. 
The tongue should not inveigh against the orphan or insult the Muslim. It must not 
curse (al-la ^n) nor seek at any cost to recall the errors of another's words (al-mira "). It 
must avoid controversy (al-jidal) and refrain from mockery or expressing disdain (al- 
istihza `). The tongue should neither lend itself to excessive praise (al-itra’ fi al-madh) 
nor praise iniquitous actions (al-madh bi-l-zulm). Preciousness and “GongorisnY 
(al-tafayhuq) are forbidden to it. It should tease (al-mazh) only in moderation and 
avoid reporting remarkable facts (maqámat) attributed to great sinners (al-fussäq). 
The tongue is also prohibited from indulging in a personal interpretation (bi-l-ra `i) 
of the Qur’an and the hadith and - which may seem contradictory - from adhering 
to the apparent meaning (záhir al-lafz) of ambiguous passages (má tashabaha) in 
these two major sources of law or resorting to interpretative sources other than those 
approved by Sunnism (113). 

The tongue is also prohibited from assigning ‘forbidden names (al-asma’ al- 
muharrama) because they are only used for Alláh. It must guard against attributing 
any evil deed to Allàh or crediting anyone other than Him with eternal power (116). 
It is forbidden to wish death (tamanni al-mawt) on anyone, to speak during the 
Friday sermon, to accuse a Muslim of disbelief (takfir al-muslim) or to seek divine 
forgiveness for a non-Muslim (118). The tongue must not use lawful terms to describe 
unlawful actions, so as to give them an air of legitimacy, such as the imposition of 
an illegitimate tribute (119). The tongue is also forbidden to exclude a third person 
from a conversation between two people and should be very careful not to deal 
with complex legal matters (al-ughlutát) reserved for experts. It is forbidden for an 
interpreter of dreams to attribute a meaning to them that differs from what he thinks 
he has understood (120), just as it is forbidden for the qadi (judge) to formulate a 
judgement on a matter of which he is ignorant. It is also forbidden to seek knowledge 
“for the purpose of worldly preeminence’ (talaban li-l-ri'àsa al-dunyawiyya; 121). 
Nor should the tongue charge the dhimmi more than what he is legally required to 
pay.” Espionage is also forbidden (122), as is giving credence to the divinations of the 
“diviner” (al-kahin) and the ‘astrologer’ (al-munajjim), this prohibition also being part, 
as Muhummadhun Fál points out, of the prescriptions that are binding on the heart 
(al-mahárim al-qalbiyya). 

Itis forbidden to use the tongue to deny ones relatives through kinship (126), just as 
it is forbidden to boast of one's genealogy (iftikharihi bi-nasabih) or to attempt to have 
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ones ancestors vilified (127). It is forbidden to intercede on behalf of someone who 
oversteps any of the ‘limits’ (hadd, pl. hudüd) imposed by Allah or to lead someone 
towards a prohibited thing or act. It is also forbidden to work towards a husband's 
rejection of his wife, or a wife's rejection of her husband. The tongue is also forbidden 
to promote the rebellion of the slave against his master (130). Muhummadhun Fal 
concludes his record of the obligations and prohibitions of the tongue by mentioning 
the prohibition against 'seek[ing] material goods' (su al al-mal) from those who are 
unwilling to give them gladly. He then moves on to the ear. 


The ear 


“The ear is required, at the age of adulthood (of the “listener”), to hear what is said 
and to follow the best of it’ (131). Because of this legal assignment and its relation to 
the responsible status of an adult person, Muhummadhun Fal concludes that the ear 
“was created for this purpose” (khuligat li-ajlihi). Moreover, “the prohibitions that are 
imposed on the ear are exactly the same as those that are addressed to the tongue 
(131). This resemblance, however, does not exclude the addition of further restrictions. 
As the author continues, invoking the opinion of Zarrüq commenting on the al- 
Waghlisiyya,? the ear is forbidden to listen to the music of prohibited instruments, that 
is, virtually all musical instruments. He lists specific examples: al-büq (the trumpet’), 
al-qay a (unknown), al-tumbür (the mandolin), al- ‘td (‘the lute) and al-tar (‘the 
tambourine’). He clarifies, however, relying on the opinions of ‘Iyyad and al-Zurqani,? 
that an exception should be made for ‘the drum (al-duff) during wedding ceremonies. 
Citing the chapters on hearing (kitab al-sama ‘) in al-Ghazalis major Sunni doxographic 
encyclopaedia, Ihya’ “ulúm al-din (vol. II: 232-64), Muhummadhun Fal notes that the 
sung recitation of poetry (al-hada”) is an old (and therefore good) Arab tradition, 
practised in the time of the Prophet to quicken the march of camels or simply for 
pleasure (133). Moreover, he emphasizes that our reactions to music (joy, laughter, 
melancholy, etc.) are not so much an effect of the music itself as of the conjunction 
between a category of sounds and dispositions of the mind that are somehow ‘activated’ 
by this or that type of sound arrangement. These dispositions mean that a crying baby 
can be soothed by a lullaby and that a camel can forget its painful burden as a result of 
hearing a rousing chorus. Thus there are positive aspects of music, provided it is used 
to awaken a disposition that is itself positive, i.e. in accordance with Islamic moral 
law. In terms of the moral obligations of the ear, it is also specified that it should guard 
against eavesdropping on neighbours who clearly wish to escape attention. The ear 
should also refrain from listening to an ajnabiyya?! for the pleasure of hearing her. 


The eye 
The teleological physiology of the Fath al-haqq states that the eye was created in order 


to observe the divine wonders attesting to the oneness of God' (134). It is forbidden to 
look at any part of the body that should not be seen (grouped under the generic term 
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of 'awra). There is a discussion in this regard, says Muhummadhun Fal, about one 
mans seeing the thighs (al-fakhdhayn) of another man. Some believe that they may 
be ‘visible’ to ‘intimates’ (al-khàssa) but not to other (male) people. It is forbidden to 
look with concupiscence on those whom it is ordinarily lawful to look at, whether a 
“beardless man, an old man (shaykh), a mahrama? woman, a child or a slave. A woman 
is to treat an ugly slave (wakhsh) as she would a brother-in-law (ka-mahramiha) in 
terms of the licence she has to look at him and be face-to-face (fi al-khulwa) with him. 
On the other hand, a beautiful slave, even if he is castrated (majbüb),? is an ajnabi to 
her. He is therefore presumed to be a possible sexual partner. These rules regarding a 
womans relations with her own male slaves also apply, the author points out, to her 
husband's slaves.** 

It is forbidden to touch the face or hands of the ajnabiyya. It is forbidden (for the 
eye) to explore a house in which it has been permitted entry. It is impermissible to 
look at that which another strives to hide, for whatever reason, from one’s gaze, just 
as itis harám to look through books in which a person may have hidden a secret. It is 
forbidden to look with deference and approval at ‘iniquitous despots’ (al-zalama al- 
mutajabbirin). It is impermissible to look at or to consult ‘that which it is impermissible 
to write and teach (la yahillu al-nazaru fi-mà là yahillu katbuhu wa ta limuhu; 138), 
such as magic spells or poetry that contains forbidden things. It is prohibited to look 
with wrath (bi-l-shuzr) upon anyone other than iniquitous or arrogant people, just 
as it is impermissible to look with disdain and contempt upon “the weak among the 
believers’ (al-du ‘afa’ min al-mu minin; 139). 


The belly 


‘Allah has placed in the womb many benefits for the organism and for carrying out 
his requirements’ (140). The organism, the author adds, is the mount’ (matiyya) of 
the soul (al-nafs, al-rüh). The latter ‘rides’ it to realize its most perfect aspirations, 
but unlike the (contingent) relationship between the mount and its rider, the bonds 
between the body and the soul are imposed, and their exact nature is unknown. The 
body can, however, serve the noble purposes of the soul, which should lead it to obey 
its Creator, to know its unity and to draw closer to it. But the body, and with it the soul, 
is dependent on the ‘productions of that ‘field’ (mazra a) that is the belly (al-batn), 
which produces, for good or for ill, the fruits of that with which it has been sown. Is 
it not said: “Eat what you want, you will behave like what you eat’? (40). Above all, 
what seems important is the moral valence of what is ingested, assessed in light of the 
parameters of the licit and the illicit, the Halal and the harám. Eat haram and you will 
be morally unsavoury; eat halál and your beautiful virtues will flourish. This is the 
foundation on which Muhummadhun Fal develops the prescribed rules of conduct 
for the belly. 

It is forbidden to eat what has been acquired by extortion (ghasb) or theft (al- 
sariqa). It is unlawful to eat what someone has acquired through a false oath (yamin 
kadhiba) at the expense of another. It is harám to eat what has been obtained by 
trickery (khadi‘a) or fraud (ghishsh) or to ‘betray the trust’ (khiyydna) of one 
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who has entrusted you with property by consuming it. Payment for illegitimate 
sexual services (al-zind) is also proscribed from the sphere of what is legitimately 
consumable, as is the fruit of the diviner's services (al-kahin). Nor is it permissible 
to derive any (food-related) benefit from one's notoriety (al-jah) alone, beyond 
the provision of services in exchange for the good obtained. ‘Bribery’ (al-rashwa), 
defined as giving a gift in exchange for falsifying a truth or accrediting a lie” and 
exemplified by practices that occur in the sphere of justice in particular, is likewise 
forbidden (145). 

It is forbidden to consume the proceeds of gambling (qimar) or the retribution of 
praise (al-madh) when excessive or tendentious. It is also haräm to consume what 
comes from the remuneration allocated to singers and those who lend their services 
to mourn the dead (al-nawh).* All proceeds from legally invalid transactions, 
especially those associated with the various forms of usurious lending (riba), are not 
halal. Also related, at least in part, to prescriptions concerning the belly are broader 
considerations that enter into the religious diet expounded by Fath al-haqq. Eating 
and drinking are a ‘legal obligation’ (wajib) if the purpose is “to sustain life’ (imsak 
al-hayát; 204), although one should, the faqih points out, eat with obedience to Allah 
in mind. While Muhummadhun Fal does not provide a catalogue of foods in their 
relation to good physical health, he notes that 'vinegar [unknown in his region] is the 
sauce of the prophets' (209). On the other hand, he goes on at length about what might 
be called “table manners. It is advisable, he writes, to eat with the right hand, without 
using intermediate instruments, using specifically the thumb, index and middle fingers 
(211). One should eat from one's own side of a common dish, and indeed from its 
‘periphery’ (jawanib al-ta 'àm). It is recommended that one chew one’s food well and 
that one take ‘small bites: 

It is advisable to stop eating “before you are full’ and to avoid eating ‘lying down 
(muttaki 'an; 214, 223). It is forbidden to eat two dates at once (at the possible expense 
of other diners). It is advisable to refrain from eating what your dinning partners avoid 
(because they would not find it good) to eat. It is inadvisable to squeeze food in ones 
hand in order to ‘remove the liquid part (fas ' al-rutuba; 224) or to blow” (al-nafkh) 
on food, solid or liquid, with the intention of cooling it (224). If a fly should fall into 
ones meal, it should be immersed in it entirely because of a hadith that says that it 
is a vector of disease on the one hand and an agent of healing on the other (229). 
One may, Muhummadhun Fal writes, thus putting a legal stamp on a local customary 
practice, abstain from eating in the company of certain people when tradition requires 
it (219). Without clearly stating it, he is thinking of the Moorish taboo (sa/rwa) against 
eating in the presence of ones in-laws. It is expressly commanded (yu maru) that one 
avoid sharing the meal of a great sinner (fa am al-fásiq), as this would be to eat in 
the company of one who does not pray (223, 226). While it is permissible for fellow 
travellers to pool their food supplies for joint consumption as they travel (al-nihd or 
al-nahd; 216), the local practice known as wangála is decreed to be prohibited by our 
author.” When a meal is finished, it is appropriate to lick one’s fingers and the container 
in which it was held (214). 

In the chapter on drinking, Muhummadhun Fal states that it is advisable not to 
drink during a meal, just as it is inadvisable (makrúh) to drink lying down (208). The 
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vessel containing the drink should be held with the right hand (226). While it is lawful 
(yajüz) to stoop (al-kar*) to drink from a large container, it is inadvisable to drink from 
the crack (thalama) of a chipped container (229, 231). The receptacle should be kept 
away from the mouth when breathing. Muhummadhun Fal issues precise instructions 
on the rhythm to which the one quenching his thirst is invited to act: three breathing 
pauses are recommended, and the drinking vessel should first be presented to the 
most honourable one (al-afdal), who will pass it to his neighbour on the right, even if 
he is outranked (mafdúl) by other guests, etc. Referring to al-Ghazali and the hadith, 
Muhummadhun Fàl recommends that fellow diners wash their hands in the same 
vessel if they have one available that is large enough (221). It is appropriate for the host 
to be the one who serves the water for this hand-washing operation (231), and it is said 
that the guests should wipe their faces with their freshly washed hands (207) before 
cleaning their teeth (215). 

In adhering to these instructions, formulated in the language of the Islamic system 
of obligations/prohibitions (halal/haram, mandüb/makrüh ...), one should not forget 
to limit the costs of hosting guests to what is necessary and avoid unnecessarily ruinous 
sumptuary expenses. 


Sex 


"When Allah created the penis, He made it lawful for it to find enjoyment with whom 
it is lawful to enjoy, wife or concubine' (150). Fornication (al-ziná), one of the greatest 
sins that can be committed, is harám, but homosexuality (al-liwaf) is even worse. Anal 
intercourse with one's wife or concubine is, according to the most widespread opinion 
(al-mashhür), prohibited (151). Muhummadhun Fal is somewhat more specific: it is 
not forbidden to take pleasure in caressing the periphery of the anal area (al-tamattu ' 
bi-zahiri), including through contact with the penis (wad* al-dhakar “alayh), without 
going as far as the actual sexual act (istimná'ihi). On the topic of legal provisions 
concerning sexual intercourse, the author asks whether a wife who refuses frequent 
sexual intercourse can be forced by a legal injunction (yugda “alayha) to accept this 
relationship. She must, the fagih answers, be treated as one who has sold her services 
(li- ‘annaha ka-l-ajirati) and have sexual relations at least once every four nights.” If, 
by contrast, a wife were to complain about infrequent intercourse with her husband, he 
may also be compelled to visit her every four nights, or, according to other opinions, 
every three nights (or even only once per menstrual cycle). In any case, Muhummadhun 
Fàl continues, one must strike the right balance in such matters between relations that 
are too frequent, generating weariness, and those that are too spaced out and thus 
detrimental to the partners mutual understanding. Moreover, he advises that the 
husband should not only be concerned with his own pleasure. He should try to take 
into account the benefits his partner derives from sexual relations and exercise the 
patience required for her to enjoy itas much as he does. As he points out, this promotes 
mutual affection (al-mahabba). Departing somewhat from pure Islamic norms on the 
subject, Muhummadhun Fal prescribes that one should not neglect foreplay prior to 
the sexual act — specifying, at all times, that this must be ‘lawful’ (mubah) - such as 
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in the form of caresses and kissing, which, he says, is likely to win the partner over ‘to 
what is expected of her” (li-má yuridu minha). 

Any penetration other than into the vagina (al-farj) with a woman with whom 
copulation is forbidden is prohibited, and contact between two vulvas is likewise 
forbidden (mulaqat al-mar'a al-mar'a bi-farjayhima harám), although the author 
is not otherwise specific about female homosexuality. He also formulates a firm 
prohibition (harám) against masturbation (al-istimna ' bi-l-yad, literally, ‘ejaculation by 
hand'; 152). In a society where divorce must have been relatively common, and where 
it must have been equally common for ex-spouses to reunite, Mubummadhun Fal 
warns against having sex with a former wife - which is harám - unless the act expresses 
an intention to re-establish the previous marital relationship. Similarly, it is forbidden 
to have sexual relations with a wife who has just given birth or is menstruating, or 
more precisely to approach the part of her body ‘between her navel and her knees’ at 
this time (154). 

Under the heading ‘intimate practices, Muhummadhun Fal specifies that it is 
forbidden to perform the cleansing of ones anal and genital area by means of stones 
(istijmàr) near another's wall or ones own wall on the side of a public passageway.” The 
same prohibition applies to cleaning with anything that can be used as food for human 
beings or with paper with writing on it because of the respect due to letters (hurmat 
al-hurüf), whether they are in Arabic or in another language, and whether they are 
passages from the Thorah or the Gospels. It is forbidden to forgo this cleansing, and it 
is advisable to ensure that the anus and the penis are thoroughly cleaned, as cleaning 
the anus (istibra’) after any emission of faecal matter is an obligation (wajib).? And 
while, our author details, it is relatively easy to ensure that the physical traces of 
defecation have been cleansed, ‘because of the narrowness of the site of emission (li- 
qusri mahallihi), more diligence is required with regard to possible urine residue, for 
the urine, due to the length of its flow (li-túli majrah), may not have been completely 
drained from the penis. The penis should then be held between the index finger (al- 
sabbaba) and thumb (al-ibham) of the left hand, which should then be slid to the tip 
(al-kamara), shaking it slightly (ma 'a natrin khafif) to release the remaining urine. If 
nothing comes out on the first shake and there is no trace of moisture at the tip of the 
penis, one can be satisfied with this first gesture. If not, you have to do it again. There is 
no definite limit to the number of repetitions of this operation (154). 

It is appropriate, Muhummadhun Fal adds, for one who is fulfilling his natural 
needs to ‘think about the excretions that his organ is emitting’ and what has become 
of them (154). Such excretion was (initially) something ‘excellent’ (tayyib), but now, 
just because of its use by man, it has become a hated defilement that one shuns. The 
same is true of clothing, which loses its lustre and freshness through prolonged contact 
with the body. This observation should make one realize the vanity of anything that 
does not help to promote sound religious practice, for the fate of the whole human 
body itself is no different: it will end up decomposed, without breath and given 
over to maggots (al-düd), except in the case of the (unalterable) bodies of prophets 
(anbiya’), scholars (‘ulama’), martyrs (shuhada”) and established muezzins (al- 
mu dhdhinün al-muhtasibün) (154). 
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Hands and feet 


Among the useful tasks assigned to the hands the author includes writing pious 
invocations (dhikr allah) and reminders addressed to others to prevent them from 
forgetting Allah. On the other hand, 'it is forbidden to write what it is impermissible to 
write’ (163). The hands must also give the legal tithe (al-zakat), which falls under the 
heading of ‘offering’ (al-munawala). The feet, on the other hand, enable one to go to 
the mosque, to visit the sick, to pay visits to saints (either dead or alive) and to attend 
the educational institutions of the scholars (al- ‘ulama’). The obligations associated 
with the hands also include washing (istinjá ") the relevant organs after every excretion 
of urine or faeces. Various obligations/prohibitions relating to the duties of the hands 
and feet come under the heading 'intimate cleanliness. It is recommended that one put 
ones left foot forward first when entering a latrine (al-kanif; 241), and Muhummadhun 
Fal also indicates the prayer to be spoken upon exiting the toilet. It is also appropriate, 
he states, to be seated when relieving oneself. The qibla should always be located to the 
right of the one who is relieving himself (243), but one should not relieve oneself or 
copulate facing in its direction or with one's back to it. 

Among the obligations assigned to the feet are walking to the Friday prayer, toward 
a drowning person to rescue him and more generally fulfilling all the obligations 
incumbent on any Muslim. It is forbidden to strut (yahrum mashyu al-mutamatti; 156) 
or to adopt a proud gait, just as it is forbidden to walk towards any sin (al-ma ‘asi 
kulliha). It is forbidden for the hands and the feet, or indeed the whole body, to put 
oneself in a situation that generates suspicion or a presumption of guilt (mawadi * al- 
tuham). It is forbidden to light a torch (1qád siräj) in a dwelling where a wedding is 
being celebrated and where ‘men and women’ are gathered (ajánib).*% It is likewise 
forbidden to bring wine (khamr) close to one who wishes to drink it or to bring any 
other intoxicant close to him," unless this facilitates the swallowing of something on 
which he is choking (ghassa). It is forbidden to be a courier or peddler of the news of 
a great sinner (fásiq), just as it is forbidden not to give to the needy that which one has 
in excess and which is necessary for the sustenance of life. 

Under the category of actions or injunctions (negative or positive) of which the 
hand is the agent, Muhummdhun Fal reviews, with varying degrees of thoroughness, a 
whole range of gestures that relate to the care of the body, most of which he associates 
with an 'innate' requirement (al-fitra). Under this heading are included gargling 
(madmada) and nasal cleansing (al-istinshaq, al-istinthar). There is also mention of 
the freedom to grow one's beard, the trimming of ones moustache, the removal of hair 
from the armpits (165) and trimming one’s nails - for which there are no strict rules, 
we learn, except that, according to al-Nawawi (commenting on Muslim al-Nisabtri),” 
it would be good to start with the right pinky finger, then the ring finger, then the 
middle finger, then the index finger and the thumb, with the reverse order advised for 
the left hand. It is not advisable to trim one’s nails with one's teeth (174). 

It is advisable to shave ones pubic hair (halq al- 'ána) once a week (every Friday). 
Shaving is preferable to plucking because the latter generates leprosy, relaxes the nerves 
and affects the ability to obtain an erection’ (166). According to al-Nawawi, women 
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may wax, but men must shave their pubic hair. It is forbidden to selectively pluck white 
hairs (al-shayb) from ones beard and head. White hair, the Prophet is reported to have 
said, “is the light of the believer; and to pluck white hairs is to engage in deception 
about one's age (171). An abundant head of hair (for men) is also considered sunna. 
The use of henna dye is permitted. It is forbidden to remove hair from the face (al- 
tanammus; 176), although this prescription is, the author points out, in tension with 
the one enjoining women to eliminate from their faces anything that might make 
them look like a man. Wigs and all forms of artificial hair lengthening are forbidden. 
Tattooing (al-washm) is likewise prohibited. 

Itis forbidden (for women; men are not mentioned) to attempt to create an artificial 
gap (tafalluj between one’s teeth.* Circumcision (al-khitan), which is a prophetic 
sunna, is also mentioned in the section concerning the hands. This procedure is 
discouraged at birth and must be performed at the age of 7. In connection with this, 
Muhummadhun Fal observes that if a full-grown man were to convert, he would have 
to perform his own circumcision, as it is forbidden for another adult to see his genitals 
(166-167). Excision (al-khifad) is also strongly advised, but it should be conducted 
in a discreet manner, without any special ceremony or meal similar to those usually 
reserved for male circumcision. 

Under bodily care carried out by the hand, the Fath al-haqq mentions the use of 
perfume (al-tatayyub) and incense (al-istijmar). Unmarried women are advised against 
perfume, however, and widows should refrain from its use for four months and ten 
days after the passing of their husband (168). It is lawful for a young unmarried woman 
to dye (takhdab) her hands, either uniformly or only certain sections, although the 
later licence is a matter of controversy among the fugahá * (177). Women may also use 
kohl and wear jewellery, as long as they are not provocative. This is even recommended 
for the married woman because of ‘her husband’s right to anything that may beautify 
her (177). 


The swathed body 


Clothes are an obligation, a ‘human right’ (haqq al-ddami) against cold and heat. But 
clothes are to be used in moderation. Wearing a shawl (al-rida’) on one’s shoulders is 
highly recommended (sunna) for the one praying (192). Similarly, it is recommended 
that the imam wear a head covering. A modest garment, in accordance with the 
tradition of the country, should be worn by women to ensure that they are free from 
any presumption of temptation (al-ámina al-fitna; 194). Despite Muhummadhun Fal's 
insistence on the (legal) need for women to conceal their bodies, he still admits that 
in (very) secluded spaces they are allowed to wash without their veils (bila izar; 302). 
The one who reads the Qur’an should be dressed in beautiful white clothes. The 
male garment should reach mid-leg (nisf al-saqayn). The wearing of pure silk (al-harir 
al-khális) is prohibited. It is forbidden to wear clothes that are too loose or for a man 
to wear womens clothes, and vice versa. It is forbidden (haräm) for women to wear 
clothes that reveal the shape of their body. For men, this prescription only falls under 
what is considered ‘inadvisable’ (yukrah). It is not advisable for a man to tie his turban 
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on his head without passing it under his chin (199). The man who ties his turban 
is advised to do so standing up (qa iman) and not to sit down until the operation 
has been completed. He is recommended to do the same when wearing trousers (al- 
saráwil). It is also forbidden for a woman to tie the neckline of her veil too loosely, 
which could reveal parts of her body that should not be seen (200). Putting on one’s 
shoes while standing is another of the discussed topics, with the author signalling that 
one should always start with the right one (201). It is not advisable to walk wearing 
only one shoe. 

The use of precious metals is also strictly regulated. It is forbidden to wear pure gold 
(al-dhahab) or silver (al-fidda), with the exception of a ring made of silver, or partially 
of gold, up to one-third of its composition (197). Moreover, this ring should be worn 
only with the intention of complying with prophetic practice. Devoting all of one’s 
energy to the sole care of one's appearance (li-mujarrad al-zina) is in any case strongly 
discouraged. The taboo against gold extends to other spheres. It is impermissible to 
decorate a mirror or a vessel with gold or to glue the pieces (al-tadbib) of a broken 
vessel back together with this metal. Nor is it permissible to use jewellery (tahliyya) to 
decorate works of science and hadith (198). 


The body-subject 


In reality, as Muhummadhun Fal points out, everything that has been said about the 
obligations imposed on the organs has been done in a metonymic mode (‘ald sabil 
al-majáz): the true subject of the legal injunction is, in fact, the soul (al-nafs), and the 
organs are only the instruments at its disposal (al-mukallaf ft al-haqiqa innama hiyya 
al-nafs wa al-jawarih alat laha; 156). There is thus a whole range of prescriptions that 
involve the 'external relations of the organism as a totality, always beholden to the 
soul, in its relations with both human and non-human others. The external relations of 
the body-subject cover its relations with healers, relatives, neighbours and guests, the 
essential figures of religious authority, etc. 


Therapists and therapies 


Citing the Tanqih al-fusül fi ikhtisar al-usúl by the Egyptian faqih Ahmad b. Idris al- 
Qarafi (d. 684 H/1285 cE), Muhummadhun Fal observes that there is no contradiction 
between submission to the divine will (tawakkul) and the legitimate quest for the 
restoration of disrupted health, as Allah has ordered his creation to combine the two 
(177). The cosmos (al- alam) and the spirits (al-rawhániyya, sg. al-rawhani) have no 
effect anyway through the saint (al-waliy), the bearer of the evil eye (al- 'à 'in), or the 
magician (al-sahir), except by the will of Allah (190). Salvation in all cases is obtained 
through prayer. It is lawful to heal with the help of the verses of the Qur'án and the 
invocation of the names of Allàh. It is also lawful to heal oneself with the help of good 
words’ (al-kalám al-tayyib) such as invocations (al-ad 'iya) calling on the intervention 
of the prophets and the angels or the saints, provided the healer (al-murqi) understands 
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the terms he is using (otherwise he cannot be called upon). This type of intervention is 
particularly useful for releasing people from evil spells (178). 

It is permissible to use verses to heal by ingestion or lustration (al-nashra) by 
washing the surface on which they are written and ingesting the water. On the other 
hand, it is impermissible to use amulets (al-tawala, al-ta khidh) to curry favour with a 
person, whether male or female (179). It is likewise impermissible to seek protection 
(ta ‘awwudh) from powerful demons (murdat al-jann). Lustration by spitting (al-tafl) 
is a religiously recommended therapeutic practice. Bringing relief (within ones means) 
to those stricken by demons is a legal obligation (wajib), but all therapeutic means 
that come close to divination (al-kahána) are prohibited (harám) (180-181). Tt is 
[nevertheless] permissible for the saint to make himself useful by his pious intention' 
(yajüz li-I-walty ‘an yanfa “a bi-himmatihi; 181), even though doing so may come close 
to these prohibited practices, especially when it comes to ‘disenchantment’ or exorcism 
(istinzal al-jinn), which constitutes, by the author's own admission, ‘a form of divination 
(darb min al-kahäna) (187). The bearer of the evil eye (al- ‘a in) is obliged to keep away 
from all potential victims and to stay at home. The same applies to carriers of contagious 
diseases, of which the author cites smallpox (al-judri), leprosy (al-judhäm) and plague 
(al-ta 'ün). However, he does not shy away from reporting doubts attributed to the 
hadith concerning the reality of the contagion itself (182-183). Muhummadhun Fal 
provides instructions for curing victims of the evil eye, taken from various authoritative 
sources.^ It states that it is permissible to use recitations of the Qur'àn to shorten 
distances (tayy al-ard). Magic squares, on the other hand, are criticized, especially if 
they are associated with astrology (rasd al-aflak). The use of procedures proven by 
experience to cure patients is lawful, but treatments using products considered to be 
defiling (najas) should be excluded. Cauterization with fire (al-iktiwa”) is also reported 
to be halal. In terms of contact between the healer and the patient, most “doctors, 
it is related, allow for the examination of the patients private parts (al-‘awra) for 
therapeutic reasons. Enemas (al-huqna) are of questionable legality. The lustration of a 
wound by applying pus from a smallpox infection is traditional practice, and therefore 
lawful. However, it is impermissible to buy pus from one suffering from smallpox. 
Proper sleep - in accordance with the sunna — is a part of good physical and moral 
health. One should avoid falling asleep in the midst of those who are awake. ‘Naps 
increase intelligence’ while sleeping after the ‘asr (afternoon) prayer is reputed by the 
author to cause a disturbance of the mind’ (fasad fi al-qalb; 238). The sleeper should 
have already prepared to clean his teeth, something to perform his ritual ablutions 
and have written his ‘testamentary will’ (wasiyyatuh; 235), if he has not previously 
performed this formality. The prophetic tradition recommends beginning the sleep 
cycle on ‘the right flank (al-shuqq al-ayman; 232). Muhummadhun Fal identifies the 
prayers that should be said before giving in to this temporary eclipse of consciousness. 
Before falling asleep, one must be in a state of ritual cleanliness (fahdra; 235). One 
must have resolved to engage in pious exercises ( azmuhu “ala al-tahajjud; 235) upon 
awakening. The author of the Fath al-haqq also provides the prayer to be spoken upon 
waking up. All of these arrangements and processes naturally take place in the shadow 
of the will of Allah, from whom salvation should be sought by means of ‘pious deeds; 
just as the intercession of the Prophet should be sought for this purpose (191). 
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The socia(b)l(e) body 


As it is governed by the soul, i.e. subject to the injunctions and prohibitions established 
by the Creator, the body must move in a universe in which other human bodies evolve, 
to which it is bound by imperatives that it must take into account. These bodies draw 
in a very concrete, even physical, way the contours of one of the fields in which the 
body's activity unfolds. 

Muhummadhun Fal writes that sociability (al-mu ‘dshara; 280) requires excellent 
conduct with others. This begins with ‘obedience to parents’ (burür al-walidayn), with 
insubordination being a mortal sin (min al-kaba ‘ir; 282). Citing the commentary of 
the Tlemcenian scholar Ahmad b. Zakri (d. 899 1/1493 CE) on the essay pertaining to 
tasawwuf by Zarrüq al-Fasi (d. 899 4/1493 cz), al-Nasiha al-kafiya li-man khassahu 
allah bi-l-'afiya, Muhummadhun Fal specifies, organ by organ, the anathema of 
disobedience toward or hatred of one's parents. These offences fall, he says, under the 
category of ‘contraventions of the shari'a (muharramat) spread in the body. Shari‘a, 
he continues, obliges children to take care of their parents’ material needs, including 
providing for the marriage expenses of a needy father in order to ‘preserve his virtue 
(bi-mà yu 'iffuhu; 283). It is also appropriate, out of deference, to refrain from walking 
before them (al-taqaddum amáma huma; 284) and to honour their friends. 

The ‘rights’ of children over their parents also pass through the body. The first 
‘right’ a child has over his father is ‘to choose his mother ("an yakhtára ummahu; 
289). To this ‘prenatal’ right, the author adds another that occurs immediately upon 
the newborns entry into the world. Reporting the story of a date that was chewed by 
the Prophet and administered at birth to ‘Abdallah, son of Asma’ bint Abi Bakr (d. 
73 4/692 CE) and al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam (d. 36 H/656 CE), even before the baby 
had suckled his mother’s breast, Muhummadhun Fal concludes that it is the father’s 
duty to deliver to his child ‘the first element of sweetness that will reach his stomach 
(284). As the perspective here is that of a male subject, the author notes that the child 
is entitled to receive a ‘beautiful name’ from his father, to have his head shaved and 
to be circumcised, not at seven days but at seven years. Parents are obliged, he writes, 
to behave fairly towards their children. They must play with them and dress them 
in new clothes during festivals. They must also know how to forgive their children’s 
misbehaviour, although it is specified that a father has the right to discipline his child 
and to impose particular tasks on him for this purpose. 

Under the heading of a husband" “rights” in relation to his wife, Muhummadhun 
Fal enumerates obedience, consent to sexual relations (al-istimta ' biha; 310), activities 
necessary for the maintenance of her home according to local customs, and respect 
and friendliness towards her in-laws. A wife is not allowed to engage in supplementary 
prayers or fasts without the permission of her husband. She is also obliged to refrain 
from eating anything that may irritate him, such as garlic (al-thawm; 311).^ Some 
of these rights are also given to the wife in relation to her husband. It is said that he 
should educate her and behave properly towards her (312). He must not impose on 
her tasks that she is not obliged to perform according to local custom. In particular, he 
may not force her to perform tasks for the purpose of earning an income (al-takassub; 
314). Nor is the husband allowed to wear clothes or eat food that would annoy his wife 
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(ma yu ‘dhiha; 312). He is also forbidden from divulging their secrets to third persons. 
Referencing al-Ghazáli, Muhummadhun Fal writes that the husband should copulate 
with his wife every fourth night, an act that should be preceded by the appropriate 
prayer (315). He must endeavour to bring her to orgasm (yarfaqa bihá fi al-jima i 
hattà tanzala; 316) and to this end lavish her with caresses (yula ‘ibaha; 318) before 
copulation; in particular, writes Muhummadhun Fal, he should caress her breasts 
(yaghmaza thadyayha), as this increases her desire (319). He must enjoin (ya muraha) 
her, after copulation, to lie on her right side to sleep (320). 

The slave (al-mamlúk) also has ‘rights’ in relation to his ‘owner’ (malikihi; 329). Once 
more referencing the authoritative work of al-Ghazali, Muhummadhun Fal writes that 
the master must dress his slave in the clothes typically worn by slaves in the country 
and feed him as his fellow slaves are fed. He must lavish religious instruction on him, 
the extent of which is not specified, and provide him with the free time necessary for 
this purpose (325). The master is forbidden to take from a nurse-slave a quantity of 
milk that would compromise the health of her own baby. Beyond the domestic sphere, 
mention is also made of friends, neighbours, visitors and ‘Muslims’ in general. It is 
advisable to be pleasant with them, to listen to them and to pay attention to them. Even 
the great sinner (al-fasiq) should be treated with flexibility and preached to gently, 
in the hopes of bringing him back onto the right path. The travelling guest (al-dayf) 
should be welcomed with kindness and fed without prejudice. Muhummadhun Fal 
recommends that it should be the head of the household who serves him in person. 

Greetings, contact with visitors and casual encounters do notescape Muhummadhun 
Fal's attention. Under the heading ‘laws governing greetings” (ahkám al-salam), he 
notes that it is a religious obligation to return the greetings one is given. On the other 
hand, he points out, it is not advisable to address one's greetings to a muezzin calling 
to prayer (371). The handshake (al-musafaha) is recommended by the majority of 
Maliki fugaha ' (375). On the other hand, the embrace (al-mu 'anaqa) is discouraged. 
Muhummadhun Fal discusses the differences of opinion among the fuqaha’ (Malik 
himself, Ibn Abi Zayd, Zarrüq commenting on the latter’s al-Risäla) concerning the 
practice of kissing the hand of an emir (amir) or of a scholar ( “alim), which is deemed 
‘recommended’ (yundab; 377).* On the other hand, he advises against responding with 
any greeting other than those that fall within the repertoire agreed upon by the sharia, 
such as when one says ‘excellent morning’ (379). There are differing opinions among 
jurists regarding the legal status of standing up to greet a visitor. Islamic sociability 
enjoins (yajib) that one should respond (tashmit) with the consecrated formula to one 
who sneezes if he himself is heard to utter the ritual formula that accompanies this act: 
al-hamdu li-llah (‘thanks be to Allah’). The same Islamic sociability also recommends 
placing ones right hand in front of ones mouth when yawning (389). Muhummadhun 
Fal states that Islam recommends visiting the sick (390), while attaching some 
restrictions to this recommendation in terms of the time of day, etc. Visiting saints (al- 
sälihin), living or dead, is also recommended (393). When visiting a grave, however, it is 
advisable to approach from the direction of the deceased's legs, with the grave on one's 
right (407). Muhummadhun Fal extends the sociability of the Islamic body to contact 
with animals and plants, which also have ‘rights’ (/uqiiq); animals, for example, should 
be addressed gently (340) and should be given water and properly fed (329). Forcing 
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them to do tasks that they cannot perform is prohibited. While branding is permitted, 
it must be done without damaging the animal's face. It is permissible to castrate male 
animals for slaughter (332), and if a domestic animal should find itself in a desperate 
situation, it should be killed by cutting its throat, even if itis an inedible animal such as 
a horse. The ownership of dogs is permitted for herding and hunting, provided they are 
not vicious (335). In the case of plants and crops, the owner is obliged to maintain them 
(335), and while it is permissible to cut a few green branches to feed one's animals, it 
is forbidden to cut down fruit trees, among which Muhummadhun Fal mentions the 
‘palm tree’ (nakhil), the vine (karm) and the olive tree (al-zaytún), although the latter 
two were absent from the Saharan ecosystem in which he lived. 


Conclusion 


The body may at first seem an unpropitious site when searching for possible traces of 
a thinking subject in a learned cultural tradition such as that of the Bidán populations 
of the western regions of the Sahara. Beyond or at the periphery of speculative space 
proper, where debates directly pertaining to the topic of the thinking subject unfold as 
they would in established Islamic disciplines, the body may contain traces ofa normative 
relentlessness, inscribing the conduct and thought of the Saharan Islamic subject on a 
narrow path. From the legislative mark inscribed in the anatomy of the embryo to the 
extreme minutiae of the normative physiology recounted by Muhummadhun Fal w. 
Muttali, we have seen how the dislocation of the subject operates as the very means by 
which he is transformed into an 'alphabet of the law: 

I have deliberately abbreviated, at the expense of the extraordinary diversity of 
disciplinary precisions ascribed to the prophetic tradition, Muhummadhun Fal’s work 
in order to better highlight the purely legislative, enumerative, side of his approach, 
out of concern for the foundations of the law. "Tradition (sunna) alone, in his eyes, 
is enough. The unbridled ritualism expressed in his book is obviously not specific to 
the Muslim religion alone. One can easily find in its Christian, and especially Hebrew 
(Cohen 1991), roots a wealth of similar prescriptions. The dismemberment of the 
subject to which he devotes himself with such focus, the catalogue of obligations and 
prohibitions in reference to the Islamic norms that he delivers in great detail, organ by 
organ, only outlines the figure of a transregional and trans-historical generic subject 
whose recomposed archetype traces back to seventh-century Arabia. And even if, as 
Muhummadhun Fal writes, the legal injunctions addressed to the organs actually call 
out to the ‘soul’ (nafs), of which they are only metonymic vectors, the soul remains an 
impersonal entity, an abstract legal figure. 

The body to which it strives to dictate its law has as its sole vocation submission to 
divine will. Nothing seems to dispose it to face the consequences of a way of thinking 
animated by a desire for autonomy, by a desire to reach an alternative 'truth' to that 
taught by the pious heritage of the forefathers. Such a body, imprisoned in such a soul, 
undoubtedly calls for a different "hermeneutique du subjet (Foucault 2001) than that 
which is permeated by ‘self-concern, by the injunction ‘know thyself} and, finally, by a 
desire to think for oneself. 
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Notes 


Among the most significant references in Arabic, see Ahmad b. al-Amin al-Shingiti's 
al-Wasit (1989); the twelve volumes of al-Mukhtàr b. Hamidun’s encyclopedia, Hayat 
Müritànyá (with special mention to al-Hayat al-thagáfiyya, 1990); and Yahya w. al- 
Barra’’s al-Majmú a al-kubra: al-shamila li-fatawa wa nawázil wa ahkam ahl gharb 
wa janüb gharb al-Sahra’ (2009). The most comprehensive overviews conducted 

of Mauritanian manuscripts in European languages to date are Ulrich Rebstock's 
Maurische Literaturgeschichte (2001) and Charles C. Stewart and alii's The Writings of 
Mauritania and the Western Sahara (2016). 

I am thinking in particular of Marcel Mauss text ‘A category of the human mind: 
the notion of person; the notion of self” (1968: 331-62), which was harshly criticized 
for its Eurocentrism and evolutionism (Carrithers 1985; Dumont 1983; Dupont 
2018; Macpherson 1962). On the philosophical level, and as if in a distant echo of 
the question once posed by Kant, "What is Enlightenment?” (Kant 1985: 497-505), 

I refer to the work of Alain de Libera, L'invention du sujet moderne (2015), and 
Etienne Balibar's Citoyen sujet et autres essais danthropologie philosophique (2011). 
Vincent Descombes (2004) develops an approach inspired by Wittgenstein in Le 
complément de sujet. 

Recall that when Kant raised the question "What is Enlightenment*' he replied: 
"Sapere aude! Have the courage to use your own understanding! That is the motto of 
the Enlightenment (Kant 1985: 497). 

The body also attracted the attention of Mauss, but from a different perspective 

than that discussed here. Mauss, as we know, was interested in the “techniques of the 
body' (1968: 363-86), in gestuality, considered from the point of view of what he 
called the ‘total man; or even of entire societies, since, in his opinion, societies can be 
read, compared and distinguished on the basis of the systems of gestures and bodily 
attitudes that they inculcate in their members. 

Axel Honneth (2020 [2018]) associates the notion of the individual-subject in the 
European history of ideas with that of interaction, of recognition, the history of 
which he traces from Rousseau to Sartre via Hume, Mill, Kant and Hegel. 

My translation from the French. All translations are my own. 

Porqueres i Géné and Bilbao Zepeda (2020), however, emphasize the resistance of 
the ethics of human reproduction in contemporary modern societies to techniques 
(genetic manipulation, cloning, euthanasia, etc.) that threaten to substantially 

alter their course - a resistance that also invokes a kind of ‘external intervener, 

the ethico-metaphysical entity that constitutes the singular human subject, whose 
transcendence, associated with the free play of the genetic lottery, is invoked as the 
supreme regulating authority of human reproduction. 

This is debatable and widely discussed. Lévi-Strauss inscribes his approach in the 
problematic of exchange (of women, words, goods), inspired in particular by Mauss's 
Tessai sur le don. Héritier and, in her wake, other researchers (such as P. Bonte, Ed. 
Conte), instead inflected the theory of incest towards the theme of sharing essential 
fluids (see Bonte 1994; Jamard et al. 2000). 

"Prohibited to you [for marriage] are your mothers, your daughters, your sisters, your 
father's sisters, your mother's sisters, your brother's daughters, your sister's daughters, 
your [milk] mothers who nursed you, your sisters through nursing, your wives' 
mothers, and your step-daughters under your guardianship [born] of your wives 
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unto whom you have gone in. But if you have not gone in unto them, there is no sin 
upon you. And [also prohibited are] the wives of your sons who are from your [own] 
loins, and that you take [in marriage] two sisters simultaneously, except for what has 
already occurred’ (The Qur 'àn 1997: 4:23). 

On the relation of the notions of hot and cold to male/female interactions, see 
Christina Figueiredo-Biton's (2001) observations on another Saharan society ‘akin’ to 
the Bizan, the Tuareg. Serge Tcherkézoff (1983) has summarized some of the essential 
texts in anthropology - from Robert Hertz (La prééminence de la main droite, 1909) 
to Rodney Needham (The Right and the Left, 1973) - on the theme of the left and 

the right and its hierarchical significance, based in particular on the work of Louis 
Dumont on the Indian caste system. 

The content of al- 'Umda was taken up and developed by a member of another 
illustrious family of traditional Saharan physicians (the Ahl al-Maqarri): Muhammad 
Bayba b. Sid Ahmad al-Maqarri, in his Jam‘ al-manáfi fi al-tibb al-qadim (1997). 
The Mawsú “a of w. al-Barra' (vol. IX: 3766-805) reports seventy-three fatawa related 
to breastfeeding by well-known fuqahda’ and awliya” (‘saints’) from the western 
regions of the Sahara. Among them are Shaykh Sid al-Mukhtar (d. 1226 1/1811 CE) 
and his son, Shaykh Sidi Muhammad (d. 1242 1/1826 ce), Sidi ‘Abdullah w. al-Haj 
Brahim (d. 1233 4/1817 CE), Salih w. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1272 1/1855 ce), Shaykh 
Muhamd al-Mämi (d. 1282 4/1865 ce), Mahand Baba w. A bayd (d. 1277 H/1860 CE) 
and Shaykh Sidiyya (d. 1284 1/1868 CE). These fatawa deal with various topics 
related to rida ' (milk kinship): the consequences for a matrimonial union of the 
“discovery” of a prohibitive milk relationship between the spouses; the conditions for 
the admissibility of a testimony of rida ‘, the effects of the husband's ingestion of his 
wifes milk, etc. 

In the Sahih Muslim (IV: 162), it appears in the following formulation: yahrum min 
al-ridà'a mà yahrum min al-wilada. Wensick (1936, vol. I: 452) provides references 
to other variants present in the works of al-Darimi, Ibn Majja, al-Muwwatta' and Ibn 
Hanbal's Musnad. 

The Lisán al- “arab relates this term to al-rahim (‘womb’) and associates it with a 
marriage interdiction. 

Muhummadun Fal’s nephew, Haymidda wuld Ndyubnan (d. 1329 4/1910 cE), 
dedicated to his uncle a rhymed bio-hagiographical piece in rajaz metre in 240 
verses, which he entitled al-Jinán al- “aliyya fi al-sira al-muttaliyya (Fath al-haqq: 
562-72). Pierre Bonte provides an analysis of the narratives relating to Bü- Bazzül 

in his Récits d'Origine (2016: 453-82). In her PhD thesis, Erin Pettigrew (2014: 
277-341) examines the history and (miraculous) healing powers of a small Wolof 
community in southwestern Trarza, the Ahl Gannar, who also claim Bü-Bazzül as 
their ancestor. 

With a view to an early connection, one may surmise, to an invisible universe of 
which he would be one of the greatest specialists in this region. 

He briefly frequented the mahzara of al-Mu'ayyad b. Masyüb al-Kumalayli and 
borrowed works by Ahmad b. Muhamd al-' Aqil al- Tawangali (d. 1244 H/1828 CE), 
but this is all that is known about his education (Cf. Fath 17-18). 

We might mention, among others, his four sons (Ahmadu, Muhammadu, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman and Habib) and his nephew and biographer Haymidda w. Ndyubnàn; 
al-Mukhtar w. Alumma al-Yadali (d. 1308 8/1890 cE); see also Awfa b. Abi Bakr 
al-Idatfaghi (d. 1300 x /1882 CE), the best-known healer of his time. See Fath 19. 
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It is worth mentioning, in addition to the Fath al-haqq, an abridgement of al- 
Mawwaqs exegesis on Khalils Mukhtasar; see also Qurrat ‘ayn al-niswan fi al- 

'agida wa al-sira wa al-fiqh, Nazm fi al-usül and its commentary, Tasdid al-nazar (a 
commentary on the Mukhtasar of al-Sanüsi devoted to logic). Cf. Fath 21. Rebstock 
(2001, vol. I: 338-43) mentions fifty-six works/opuscules attributed to him; Stewart 
and Ould Ahmed Salim (2016, vol. II: 1406-15), refer to sixty. 

In its western Maghrebian branch, originating from Ahmad b. Nasir al-Dir‘i (d. 

1085 x /1676 ce) and his záwiya of Támgrút (Dra valley, Morocco), the shadhiliyya 
spread to the Mauritanian space through the teachings of notable figures such 

as Atfagha al-Khattat (d. 1196 n/1781 CE), Nikhtáru b. al-Mustafá al-Yadali, 

Sidi Muhammad b. Sidi ‘Umar al-Mahjúbi al-Walati (d. 1132 n/1719 ce), Sid 
Ahmad al-Tamaglawi al-Daymáni, Sidi ‘Abdallah b. Sidi Bubakkar al-Tinwajiwi 

(d. 1145 4/1732 CE) and al- Talib Ahmad b. Twayr al-Janna al-Haji al-Wadáni 

(d. 1265 4/1848 cz) (Ibn Hamidun 1990: 93-4). On the shadhiliyya, see also 
Geoffroy (2005: 355-75), which contains a brief note by Constant Hamés entitled 

“La Shádhiliyya dans l'Ouest saharien et africain: nouvelles perspectives. The only 
known active branch of the shadhiliyya in this region is the ghuzfiyya, named after its 
founder, al-Shaykh Muhammad al- Aghzaf al-Dàwüdi al-Ja fari (b. 1128 n/1716 cz; d. 
1223 1/1808 ce). Its ‘heterodoxy’ was underlined by some colonial observers, such as 
Laforgue (1928) and Beyriés (1935). 

Related in particular with the actions of the brothers of the Trarza emir Muhamd 
Lahbib w. A'mar w.al-Mukhtar, who, just after assassinating the latter (in 1860), tried 
to take refuge with Muhummadhun Fal. This, in the end, would not save them from 
the vengeance of their nephew, Muhamd Labbibs son Sidi, who would succeed his 
father (1860-1871). 

With, as a variant, a verb with the same meaning in the third person singular of 

the imperfective: yahrum. It is known that the system of licences and prohibitions 
established by Islamic theologians distinguishes between halal ("licit), wajib 
(‘obligatory’), mandüb (‘recommended’), haram (‘prohibited’) and makrüh 
(‘inadvisable’). 

With the variant: ‘such action is sunna ... i.e. highly recommended. 

al-Ghazali (d. 505 41/1111 CE), Khalil b. Ishaq (d. 767 4/1374 CE) and his many 
commentators, Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah (d. 709 1/1309 cg), al-Suyüti (d. 911 1/1505 ce), etc. 
Abü Hamid al-Ghazäli (1997), abundantly quoted by Muhummadhun Fal, had 
already traced a similar path in his Iya’ ‘ulüm al-din, and the great Alexandrian 
master of the shadhiliyya, Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, unfolded its mystical and ethical arcana in 
his Hikam (Ibn ‘ Ajiba al-Hasani n.d.). 

Muhummadun Fal is referring here to the Mutazilites and their major figure, al- 
Jubbà'i (d. 303 H/916 cE), whose views on the eternity of the world, the resurrection 
of bodies, etc., were opposed by the theological school to which he claimed to belong 
(Ashari), a school whose founder, Abú-1-Hasan al-Ash ‘ari (d. 324 H/936 cE), had 
been al-Jubba’i’s disciple for more than twenty years. 

All of these faults and virtues, as well as those relating to the tongue, are amply 
developed in al-Ghazälrs Ihya’ (1997, vol. III). 

A dhimmi is a protected member of one of the three faiths (Judaism, Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism) tolerated by Islam on payment of a special tax called al-jizya. 

The Muqadimma al-waghlisiyya ‘ala madhab al-sada al-málikiyya is a summary of 
the Maliki/Ashari rite written by the Bougie (Algerian) scholar Abü Zayd Abdur- 
Rahman al-Waghlisi al-Jaza'iri (751 4/1351 CE). Muhummadhun Fal refers to the 
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commentary on this work by the faqih and mystic of Fez, Ahmad b. ‘Isa al-Barnasi, 
known as Zarrüq (d. 899 n/1493 CE). 

al-Qadi ‘Iyyad b. Musa al- Yabsubi al-Sabti (d. 544 1/1149 CE) is a major figure in 

the intellectual history of the Almoravids. ‘Abd al-Baqi b. Yusuf al-Zurqàni (d. 1099 
H/1687 CE) is an Egyptian commentator on Khalil b. Ishàqs Mukhtasar, the pervasive 
reference in Saharan fiqh. 

This term includes all women with whom one is not related by birth or by milk, thus 
making them ‘untouchable’ 

The opposite of ajnabiyya, which groups together all women whom a male can see/ 
touch because of a particular blood or milk tie. 

A practice that is not common in Moorish society. The mention of eunuchs here 
likely comes from Maghrebi and Oriental authors whom Muhummadhun Fal 
consulted. 

No such rule applies to the relations between a master and his female slaves: he may 
dispose of them sexually as he pleases, according to Muslim law. 

A practice that does not seem to be common in this context, and which is probably 
taken here from other works consulted by the author. 

Wangala involves a group of people taking turns to slaughter a sheep/goat, randomly 
dividing the (presumably equal) shares between the partners. 

As if she shared her husband with the three co-wives tolerated by Islamic law. Again, 
this is likely material gleaned from other sources, as in the Moorish environment in 
which the author lived polygyny was generally not practised. 

al-istijmar bi-jidar al-ghayr harám, wa kadha jidaru nafsihi min jihati mamarri al-nás 
(152). The term bi in bi-jidar can be interpreted as “with the help of” This instruction 
for anal hygiene likely has its source in other commentaries, since in the author's 
nomadic environment there were no walls. 

All of the prescriptions considered in this book stem from the point of view of a male 
subject. 

Literally: strangers, those who are not related by a blood or milk tie and are thus not 
allowed physical contact. 

An indication taken from the literature consulted by the author, as there was no 
production of wine in Moorish society, nor is there any record of its import. 

Muslim b. al-Hajjaj al-Qushayri al-Nisäbüri (d. 261 1/875 CE) is the author ofa 
famous collection of hadith known as Sahih Muslim. Yahya b. Sharaf al-Khuzami al- 
Nawawi (d. 676 H/1277 CE) is a prominent shafi expert on the hadith. 

Diastema is a highly valued sign of beauty in traditional Moorish society. 

In particular, al-Qadi ‘Iyyad and the great Tunisian scholar of the hadith, 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al- Tamimi al-Mazari (d. 536 H/1141 CE) (185-6). 

A vegetable largely unknown to western Saharan nomadic groups. 

While one can nowadays find traces of this practice towards Sufi holy” figures, it seems 
that it has never been used with the umara (sg. amir) of ancient Moorish society. 
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[he past and present of the ghuzfiyya Sufi order 
from the western regions of the Sahara 


Yahya Ould al-Bara 
University of Nouakchott 


Introduction 


A variety of considerations sparked our interest in the ghuzfiyya Sufi order (tariga), 
which has played a leading role in shaping religious, political and economic life in the 
Sahara-Sahelian regions in the past two centuries. These include the scarcity of available 
sources on the ghuzfiyya in comparison to other religious orders; the different opinions 
given by Islamic theologian-jurists (fuqahà ) concerning the ghuzfiyya; its impact on 
religious, economic and social life in the region (especially during the colonial period); 
widespread secrecy concerning the principles that govern it; the blatant opposition 
from certain Islamic scholars (‘ulamd’) it has encountered; and finally, speculations 
about the political role it may play in contemporary Mauritania. 

Sinceits creation in the eighteenth century until the first half ofthe twentieth century, 
this arcane Sufi order has been the subject of few scholarly studies. Most of what has 
been written about it has emerged from disputes among local scholars: sympathizers 
who seek to defend the ghuzfiyya and critics who wish to confirm (or even intensify) 
the accusations commonly levelled against it. Statements from members of the order 
have been rare, irrespective of the harsh criticism and controversies to which they have 
been subject. Despite my efforts, I was unable to find any written works in defence 
of the order, with the notable exception of Shaykh al-Mahfuz ould Bayyas ‘Epistle in 
defense of the shadhiliyya' (Risala fi al-Radd “an al-shadhiliyya; undated manuscript, 
c. 1955).! 

The French colonial administration, for its part, gave some attention to the 
ghuzfiyya. From as far back as their early presence in the region (at the turn of the 
twentieth century), the French expressed their mistrust of the ghuzfiyya in numerous 
documents. The reason for this is certainly to be found in the opposition of some 
ghuzfs to the colonial project. In fact, Sidi ould al-Zayn, responsible for the death of the 
French colonial administrator Xavier Coppolani in 1905, was a disciple of the ghuzf 
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Shaykh Muhammad Mahmid “al-Khalaf” who was openly hostile to French colonial 
penetration.? 

This chapter aims to contribute to the understanding of the ghuzfiyya's 
distinctive characteristics and to make up for the deficits of previous works. The 
text is based on fieldwork conducted in February 2019 in a number of towns and 
villages in the Hodh region of eastern Mauritania, the most important of which 
are Timbedra, Legweirga, Adele-Bagru, Bassiknou and Nema. The chapter provides 
an account of the history of the ghuzfiyya Sufi order from its emergence in the 
Hodh to its later ‘resurrection’ in the second half of the twentieth century, which 
resulted in its expansion into numerous other countries. In doing so, this chapter 
will elucidate the basic moral principles and teachings of the order, identify its 
essential characteristics and, more broadly, locate it on the religious and spiritual 
map of Mauritania and the Muslim world.? The evolution of the order, over a period 
of two and a half centuries and spanning different parts of the Muslim world, can 
be divided into distinctive phases: 


1. An initial phase (second half of the eighteenth century) tied to the life of the 
founding shaykh, Muhammad al-Aghzaf, exclusively centred in the Hodh. 

The information on this early period indicates that the ghuzfiyya was by then 
(considering their basic spiritual teachings and practices) very close to the 
maláamatiyya.* A high level of discretion, close to ‘clandestineness’ (al-takhaffi), 
was also valued during this period. 

2. The second phase is associated with the ghuzfiyya's second shaykh, al-Mukhtar 
b. al-Talib A mar, who was chosen as the sole transmitter of the tariga by Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Aghzaf. It seems that its diffusion was by then limited to the 
Taganit and parts of the Rgayba (in the Assaba region of present-day Mauritania). 
Itis marked by spiritual exercises, the elaboration of the order's characteristic 
teachings and ritual recitations (awrad, sg. wird), and the pursuit of mystical 
rapture (al-jadhb) and ecstatic utterances (al-shath). 

3. The third phase is marked by the transition to dynastic leadership, transmitted 
through the family of Shaykh al-Mukhtar’s successor, Shaykh Sid Ahmad b. 
‘Ammar b. al-Nah. He was succeeded by his son Shaykh Muhammad Mahmud 
al-Khalaf, who then passed the order’s leadership onto his sons Shaykh Sid 
Ahmad al-Ghazwani and Shaykh Muhammad Ahmad. Under their direction, the 
ghuzfiyya expanded to the Adrar, Rgayba and Taganit. During this period, the 
ghuzfiyya acquired its distinctive social form as a ‘true’ fariga, valuing the spiritual 
education of its members, stimulating their mystical experience and valuing work 
for the common good. 

4. The fourth phase begins with Shaykh ‘Ali b. Affa (m. 1909 cg), who brought 
the ghuzfiyya back into the Hodh and diffused it widely throughout the region. 

He and his disciples also spread the tariqa beyond Mauritania, leading to the 
establishment of communities in Sudan, Chad, the Hijaz in the Arabian Peninsula, 
Libya, Jordan and Turkey. This period is also characterized by militant proselytism 
and by rigorous efforts to defend the order - based in scholarly arguments - 
against accusations of heresy. 
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The early formative period (1758-1798) 


The Hodh (Ar. hawd) is a natural geographic space with a geomorphology that resembles 
a type of bowl commonly used to scoop water - whence the literal translation of the 
name. Shaykh Sa'd Büh b. al-Shaykh Muhammad Fadil b. Mamin (d. 1335 n/1917 cE) 
provides a detailed description of the region and its inhabitants: 


Its extent, between Tishit and Segou, is forty days or more, and its extent between 
the Taganit and Nema is about a month. Among the territories created by god, 
it is the most peopled. Its southern part is inhabited by Blacks (habasha, lit. 
‘Ethiopians’), that is, Bambara, Fulani, Massina, Soninké (aswanik), and Futanké 
(ahl fata). These people live together in a region with big cities and villages. The 
northern part of the Hodh belongs to zwaya and hassán qaba’il (‘tribes’),* to 
nomadic herdsmen from the countryside and the cities, and to those living in the 
mountains. 

(Kashf hijab al-astár (manuscript)) 


As this description shows, the region was populated by groups with different ethnic 
backgrounds, which testifies to its economic importance and the diversity of the 
productive activities undertaken in the region. The Hodh was profoundly influenced by 
the Black African empires of Ghana, Mali and Songhay; following their demise in the 
late sixteenth century, however, no centralized political system (comparable, perhaps, to 
the more recent emirates ofthe Adrar, Tagant, Brakna and Trarza) was established in the 
region. Instead, it was successively influenced by two ‘tribal chieftaincies (mashyakhat, 
sing. mashyakha): that of the Awlad Mubarak, and that of the Mashzüf. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the region saw a remarkable development of Islamic religious 
sciences and Sufi movements, giving rise to numerous distinguished scholars with 
notable social, religious and economic influence.’ The ghuzfiyya is included in this 
landscape, the origins of which lie in the argilliferous plains of the Küsh. As the name 
suggests (it means ‘stomach’ in Azer),’ the topography of this agricultural and pastoral 
reservoir allowed it to meet the alimentary needs of a large population. 

The most important community in the Kish is the Awlad Muhammad (Bühummud) 
community, which currently constitutes around 80 per cent of the total population.* 
They immigrated from the Taganit in the late seventeenth century and by the nineteenth 
century were already permanently established there. They are organically structured 
in twenty-four factions, divided into two functional groups: Those who carry arms 
and follow ‘warrior’ traditions (hassán/ 'arab) are called Awlad Bühummud al- Arab 
(sixteen factions); the second group, composed of the remaining eight factions, 
specialized in religious matters (zwaya/tulba) and are known as the Tulbat Awlad 
Bühummud (according to Ibn Mamin’s undated manuscript, al-Diyyá ` al-mustabin). 


The life of Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf 


This is the social milieu in which al-Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf, the only son of 
Hamah Allah b. Salim al-Dawüdi;? was born in 1128 H [1716 CE; d. 1223 n /1808 cE] 
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(Ibn Maynummu 1961). Citing his patrilineal ancestors, the historian-genealogist 
Mawlay ‘Abdallah b. al-Shaykh Mawlay ‘Abd al-Malik b. Mawlay Hasan (d. 1348 
H/1928 CE) writes: ‘Salim b. Lahbib b. Muhammad b. Mūsa b. Abt Bakr b. A‘bayd b. 
Haddaj b. Ja‘ far b. Dawüd b. A'rüg b. Uday b. al-Hamid b. Hassan b. Musa b. Ma qil?'? 
This demonstrates that Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf belonged to the al-Ja'afra 
faction, who, together with the Awlad ‘Allüsh and Awlad Zayd, formed the Awlad 
Dawtd A rüg qabila (Ibn Maynummu 1961). 

Following the early death of his father (who was purportedly killed by bandits), 
Shaykh Mubammad al-Aghzaf was raised by his mother, al-Quzwiyya mint al-Nagnüg, 
from the Yaddas qabila. His grandfather allegedly lived in Tishit or its surroundings, 
where he is said to have been one of the most eminent leaders of the al-Ja‘afra, the 
owner of large palm groves, and a follower of hassán traditions. Rather than staying 
with his Awlad Dàwüd relatives, he lived with his Yaddas maternal uncles (akhwalih). 
Later, having already acquired the status of a saint, he joined the Tafullalit,"" who lived 
between Kunayb and Adele-Bagru.? He was then married and remained there for the 
rest of his life. 

Different sources report that Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf had multiple wives, 
most of them from the Awlad Buhummud, and that he also had a ‘secret marriage’ 
(tasarrà) with the mother of his son al-Talib Muhammad. The exact number of the 
shaykhs children is disputed, but we can confirm with some certainty the existence of 
at least twenty-five: sixteen sons and nine daughters. Only seven of his sons passed on 
their lineage to the present day: al-Shaykh Sidi Salih, al-Shaykh Sidi Ahmad Zarrüq,? 
Lujayba, Abū al-Hasan, Al-Talib Yüsuf, Būna ‘Ali and al-Talib Muhammad. The 
remaining nine sons were named Sidi Bubakkar al-Kandari, Shaykhna, al-Talib A ‘mar, 
Abi al-Hasan, al-Talib al-Amin, al-Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar, al-Shaykh al-Aghzaf al- 
Saghir, al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir and al-Talib Siddiq. Six of them died at an early age, 
and the lineages of the other three ended before the present day. Paul Marty, writing 
in 1921 (1921: 91), mentions that ‘all of the shaykh's descendants’ (the Ahl al-Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Aghzaf; leaving out the Lujayba and Abū al-Hasan) lived between 
Bassiknou (Mauritania) and Sokolo (in present-day Mali), mainly around the villages 
of Madalla and Dwankara. Following their nomadic trails during the dry season, they 
approached the inlets of the Niger River towards Diawara and Macina. Today, the 
shaykhs direct descendants continue to live in different locations in the eastern Hodh. 

Oral tradition maintains that as a child, Muhammad al-Aghzaf did not show any 
interest in the normal activities of children his age and that, showing signs of future 
‘sainthood’ and confirmed sagacity (al-hudhdhaq), he was admitted to a mahzara 
(a traditional religious school; see the chapter by Baba Ahmed and Horma in this 
volume) for children with similar promise. When he had proceeded to the forty-fifth 
subdivision (hizb) ofthe Qur’an and read the two verses “al-rahmán ‘allama al-qur an 
(the Merciful taught the Qur'an), he was suddenly overtaken by a powerful emotion 
and retreated into anxious silence. He looked to the sky and remained transfixed in 
this position for a long time, to the point that his eyes became red and people began to 
fear for his life. His teacher (whose name is not remembered) repeatedly tried to call 
him back to his writing board (lawh), but to no avail (Ibn Maynummu 1961). After he 
regained consciousness, he left the Quranic school and adopted a solitary disposition, 
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remaining silent and avoiding encounters with others. He spent most of his time in 
the desert worshipping God and began to undertake long mystical journeys (siyyaha) 
that led him to all corners of his native region, and notably to Tishit, the home of 
his ancestors. He visited spiritual guides (masha 'ikh) of various traditions and led a 
truly ascetic life, wearing simple tunics made of rough cotton (j7f) and renouncing all 
personal possessions, fully entrusting himself to the will of God. When people asked 
him about his habit of travelling without any provisions, he answered that birds always 
travelled that way. When they objected, saying that birds had been given wings, he said 
that ‘there are beings that can fly even without wings.” After many years on this mystical 
quest, Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf eventually reached the stage of accomplishment 
(wusül) through an ecstatic mystical experience of God (jadhb), without the spiritual 
guidance of any master. 

As a saint and Sufi master, Shaykh Muhammad al- Aghzaf is naturally credited with 
many miracles (karámát). A distinctive feature of these, also reported by later holy 
men of the ghuzfiyya, is their relation to water. Some of the most important miracles 
that serve to confirm the shaykh’s saintly powers revolve around Nwall, a salty well 
situated in the al-Rag region of eastern Hodh. Oral tradition recounts the story of 
Nwall as follows: 


A man of the Ahl al-Talib Mukhtar came to a camp of shurfa, where he saw a girl 
in a state of mental illness. He asked for permission to marry her, assuring her 
family that she would be cured. The girl's parents accepted but warned him that 
she was in the clutches of a dangerous demon. He did not believe them, and the 
marriage was concluded. The day of the wedding, a storm suddenly descended 
and lifted the couples tent into the sky. The man shouted the magic phrase, 'Oh 
auxiliary men (yá rijal al-ghayth), whereupon a group of saints, including Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Aghzaf, immediately appeared to help. They chased the demon 
away until they reached Nwall. Some of the saint's companions were thirsty and 
asked for water, but they were told that the water from this well was poisonous, 
and those—both men and beasts—who drank from it would instantly die. After 
invoking God's name, Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf spat into the well, and its 
water was then safe to drink. Since then, the water of Nwall has been sought by the 
sick, who come from afar in search of its therapeutic properties. 

(Ibn Màmin, al-Shaykh Muhammad Fadil n.d.; see also al-Burtuli 1981: 5) 


Another version of the Nwall miracle tells that a group of saints, including Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Aghzaf, camped at the well. When the time for prayer approached, they 
each declined to lead it, out of decency. The shaykhs rug then miraculously shifted 
to the imam; position, and he led the collective prayer (Ibn Maynummu 1961). This 
event is said to have earned him the titles ‘master of masters’ (shaykh al-ashyakh) and 
‘sultan of saints’ (sultán al-awliya `), as he would henceforth be known." 

Būna ‘Ali b. Maynammu reports that when Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf was 35 
years old, Sharif Zayn al-‘Abidin b. Sidi ‘Abdallah al-Maghribi al-Fási, the famous 
scholar from Fes, learned of his existence by divine revelation. Zayn al-‘Abidin 
had a vision that he would mediate Muhammad al-Aghzaf's ascension to gnosis 
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and decided to leave Morocco to meet him in the Küsh (south of the Hodh region 
of present-day Mauritania). He initiated him in all the esoteric secrets leading to 
the divine presence, returning to Fes only once he had accomplished this task (Ibn 
Maynummu 1961). The expression ‘all the secrets’ (jami al-asrär) indicates that the 
master from Fes authorized Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf to pass on the secret 
prayers (awräd) of all the Sufi orders, not only those of a determined /ariqa." This 
resonates with the fact that the early ghuzfiyya seemed to incorporate the prayers 
and teachings of different Sufi orders and was thus considered either an independent 
order, as a branch of the shadhiliyya, or a ‘mix’ of the shadhiliyya and the qadiriyya 
(Boubrik 2000: 269).18 

When Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf was 40 years old, Büna ' Ali writes, sharif 
Zayn al-‘ Abidin (also bearer of the title ‘master of masters) returned once again to the 
Sahara to visit him (Ibn Maynummu 1961). He died shortly upon his arrival and was 
buried in Gnayb (in the Kush), the likely residence of Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf 
at the time. Based on this information, Zayn al-‘ Abidin's death would have occurred 
in the year 1168 H/1755 CE. 

The filial chain of the ghuzfiyya is connected to the fariqa shadhiliyya násiriyya, a 
Sufi path that is considered to have been the most widespread among the inhabitants of 
the region over the past three centuries. This path is attached to ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. Nasir al-Dar'i 
al-Tamagrüti al- Aghlani (d. 1085 4/1676 cE), one of the most eminent Islamic scholars 
of his time. The záwiya of the násiriyya in Tamagrüt (in the Draa region of southern 
Morocco) attracted followers from far and wide and enjoyed a high reputation, not 
only for its intellectual influence - extending throughout the whole Maghreb and the 
Sahara - but also for its outstanding social and political role in the region (Gutelius 
2002; Hammoudi 1980; Katz 1992). 

When Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf was in his forties, he took up the task of 
offering education and spiritual guidance to those who came to him in search of 
knowledge. He received many visitors and disciples from all corners of the Hodh 
and from neighbouring regions. Some claim that he was the first to carry the title of 
‘spiritual guide’ (shaykh) in this area." He is said to have entertained close ties with 
other Sufi masters of his time, especially Shaykh Mámin (1795-1869), founder of the 
fadiliyya branch of the qadiriyya, and Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kunti (1729 -1811), 
the famous ‘renewer of faith’ (mujaddid) who propagated and popularized the Sufi 
teachings of the qadiriyya in the western Sudan. 

Apparently, Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf initiated his disciples into the litany 
prayers (awrád) of the shadhiliyya násiriyya, also adding, among others, elements from 
the qadiriyya tradition. It seems that the adepts of the ghuzfiyya were first introduced to 
the teachings of the shadhiliyya, considered the basis of the order's spiritual path, and 
only after having demonstrated a certain degree of progress were they initiated into 
the awrad of the qadiriyya. It was believed that those who attained this level should 
always begin their ritual recitations with the qadiri wird and only then pronounce the 
wird of the shadhiliyya because, as Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf claimed, Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jiláni was ‘jealous. The adepts of the ghuzfiyya recited their own 
specific wird not collectively but individually after the five regular prayers of the day 
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and were obliged to keep it a secret. The so-called wird al-ta ‘mir (literally ‘wird of 
filling in [time]’) was to be recited between the morning prayer (fajr) and sunrise and 
between the afternoon prayer ( 'asr) and sunset. During these periods, disciples were to 
concentrate fully on their ritual invocations, refraining from talking. This rule explains 
the widespread delaying of the ‘asr prayer by the ghuzfs, an element that has often been 
a point of contention. In his comment on Khalil b. Ishaq’s al-Mukhtasar, the Islamic 
scholar from Kifa Muhammad al-Amin b. Ahmad Zaydán al-Jakani (d. 1935) wrote: 


I consulted the works of the mystics and of the authors of good advice, the books 
on the hadith such as al-Bukhärts, the treatises of fiqh, and the works dealing with 
their fundaments and branches, in search of what could justify the conduct of 
these people, and I learned as an unmistakable truth that this is a Satanic doctrine. 

(al-Jakani al-Shingiti (1993), vol. 1: 132-3) 


The ghuzfs justified this delaying of the 'asr prayer by appealing to a principle 
known in Maliki figh as ‘moving beyond dissent (al-khurüj min al-khilaf). Muhammad 
b. Sidi al-Busadi (d. 1972) described this point of view in a fatwá in which he affirms 
that Shaykh Abū al-Hasan al-Shadili followed the opinion of Abū Hanifa (founder of 
the Hanafi school of Islamic law) concerning the appropriate time for the ‘asr prayer.?! 

Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf reportedly prioritized the acquisition of certain 
behavioural and mental traits which he considered more beneficial than those 
espoused by most legal scholars, who argued that renouncement (of certain vices) 
precedes the acquisition of certain spiritual qualities. He is credited with having said 
to his children and disciples: ‘Purify yourselves, that’s of more worth then studying; 
“He amongst you who wants to emulate me shall put his head under an um-l-bayna [a 
plant with leaves that touch the ground)” (alluding to the value attributed to modesty 
and renouncement).? These combined factors account for the particular character of 
the ghuzfiyya, whose adepts are encouraged to live in seclusion and discretion, accord 
high value to a working ethos and contribute to public welfare. 

Another distinctive feature of the ghuzfiyya is their individualistic approach 
to the initiation of disciples, i.e. the consideration their teachers are supposed to 
pay to their individual character traits when guiding their spiritual development. 
Some are encouraged to indulge in the orders ritual practices, while those with a 
different constitution are advised to devote themselves to the material service of the 
community.? Many of the order's adepts affirm that the prophet (PBUH) himself used 
this pedagogical strategy with his companions. 

Shaykh Muhammad al- Aghzaf died in 1213 H (1798 ce), at the age of 84." He was 
buried in al-Mabrük (46 km south of Adele-Bagru, in present-day Mali), where his 
tomb still attracts visitors. According to local accounts, his last will and testament 
stipulated that his corpse was to be placed on the back of a camel, which was to roam 
free until it decided to rest, in this way determining his burial site.” 

Soon after his burial, an anonymous ‘Bambara of Ségou' is said to have erected a 
protective structure over the tomb. This man, who was a pagan, saw the shaykh in 
a dream in which the latter invited him to convert to Islam. He did in fact convert 
and decided to visit the shaykh's tomb. When he arrived at al-Mabrük, the tomb was 
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elevated in the air, and he resolved to erect a structure to protect it. As there was 
no one living in the vicinity of the tomb, he went to Akamb, a village in the Malian 
départment of Nara, to seek assistance. After accomplishing his mission, he remained 
in the area for some time before returning to his homeland, where he proselytized 
among his people. 


The shaykh’s first disciples 


Among the shaykh’s disciples, two deserve particular consideration for the outstanding 
reputation they enjoyed and the exceptional intellectual and spiritual influence they 
exerted on others: Shaykh Muhammad al-Amin b. al-Talib “Abd al-Wahhab (1254 
H/1838 CE) and Shaykh Sidi Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Aswad (d. 1259 H/1843-44 CE; 
Ibn Maynummu 1961). 

Shaykh Muhammad al-Amin b. al-Talib “Abd al-Wahhab was part of the Tafullalit 
faction of the Awlad Buhummud qabila. His love of knowledge is exemplified in 
the oral account that tells that when God revealed to him that he had just one year 
left to live, he took his wooden writing board (lawh) and spent his remaining time 
studying. He founded an important school of Islamic sciences (mahzara) and wrote 
a number of manuscripts in different genres, including a commentary on Khalil 
b. Ishaq’s al-Mukhtasar (in fourteen volumes) and a long commentary on Ibn Abi Zayd 
al-Qayrawánis (d. 385 H/922-996 cE) Risála, al-Talkhis al-mufid “ala risala Ibn Abi 
Zayd. Until recently, the latter work was the most important manual of fiqh used in 
the Hodh. Muhammad al-Amin b. al-Talib was buried in Idris.” His only son, Shaykh 
Muhammad Ahmad, followed in his footsteps and was later replaced by his own son, 
Muhammad al-Amin.* It is clear, however, that this succession did not take place 
within the framework of the ghuzfiyya, as Shaykh Muhammad al-Amin b. al-Talib did 
not receive Muhammad al-Aghzaf's authorization to do so. 

Shaykh Sidi Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Aswad derives his name from his clan's 
founding father, Sharif Mawlay Ahmad b. Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Mawlay ‘Umar 
(surname ‘al-Aswad”).® Ahmad al-Aswad left Tindouf (where he lived) by the mid- 
eighteenth century to establish himself in the Taganit, among the Aghlal, and later 
in the Hodh. He died in Tashamámit, where his tomb became a place of pilgrimage 
and worship. Shaykh Büna ‘Ali b. Maynammu presents Sidi Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Aswad as an ascetic who took care of orphans, fasted throughout the day and prayed 
through the night (Ibn Maynummu 1961). He died in 1259 x (1843 CE) and is buried 
in Jagraga (20 km north of Djigueni, in the Hodh al-Gharbi region of present-day 
Mauritania). 

There is no doubt that the Ahl Ahmad al-Aswad were highly reputed in religious 
matters, but it is also known that with the rise of Shaykh Muhammad Fadil b. Mamin 
and his fariga, they joined his Sufi order (for the most part). Paul Marty (1921: 314) 
mentions that the famous saint Sidi Muhammad b. Ahl al-Khayr, who affirmed his 
filiation with Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf, was also a muqaddam (deputy, one 
authorized to initiate others into a fariqa) of the qadiriyya and instructed numerous 
disciples from the Glagma, al-Tanágid, Ijumman, Idawblal, and al-Aghlal tribal 
spheres. After his death in 1916, they all returned to their respective qabila. 
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Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf is also credited with having influenced Shaykh 
Muhammad Fadil b. Màmin: ‘[a]fter his death [Muhammad al-Aghzaf] poured water 
over Shaykh Muhammad Fadil b. Mámin from the glass of the accomplished path of 
sanctification (Ibn Maynummu 1961). Shaykh Büna 'Ali b. Maynummu provides 
further details on what led Shaykh Muhammad Fadil to visit Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Aghzaf. He tells us that a severe drought hit the region where Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar 
al-Kunti lived, and in order to put an end to this serious problem he tried to convince 
Shaykh Ibn Ahmad b. 'Uthman al-Tinwajiwi to pray for them. He sent him a letter in 
which he urged him to carry out the pilgrimage to Mecca. Ibn Ahmad complied and 
prepared for the journey. On his way, he visited Shaykh Mamin, who received him with 
great hospitality and presented his newborn son, Muhammad Fadil, to him. Shaykh 
Mamin asked his visitor to pray for his son and to bestow his divine baraka (‘grace’) on 
him, so that God would make him one of those rendering service to Muslims. Shaykh 
Ibn Ahmad did as asked and informed the child’s father of the scope of the divine 
gifts and the sainthood that he would later manifest in his life. He also revealed that 
this would be achieved through the intermediation of a ‘friend of the house’ (sahib 
al-dar) named Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf. He then recommended the following 
to his host: When Muhammad Fadil reaches adulthood, he should prepare a pious 
gift composed of a tent, some cows and various other objects and travel to Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Aghzaf’s tomb, where he should stay for a week; this will lead to the 
awakening of the powers within him. 

When Shaykh Muhammad Fadil reached adulthood, after the death of his father, 
Shaykh Būna ‘Ali b. Maynummu tells us, he fulfilled the advice given by Shaykh 
Ibn Ahmad. He gathered the goods hed mentioned and went to the tomb of Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Aghzaf, where he stayed for some time (some accounts mention several 
weeks). By God's grace, he was filled with wisdom and light. When it became clear to 
him that he had gotten what he had come for and was allowed to return home, he 
composed his famous poem: 


Oh God! By the grace of the man buried here 
The pillar of our times al-Aghzaf of sound advice 
(Ya rabbuna bi-sahib al-darih 

Qutb al-zaman al-Aghzaf al-nasth) 


Once he recited this, he received all he desired and returned home haloed by the light 
of right conduct, having accomplished his mystical journey (Ibn Maynummu 1961). 


The retreat to secrecy 


During the more than forty years that Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf devoted to 
the instruction and spiritual orientation of his disciples, he attracted a great number 
of devotees, many of whom became distinguished scholars and saints. Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Aghzaf himself ‘confirmed’ (saddara) the mystical accomplishments 
of many of his disciples, to the point that, it is said, he ‘licensed’ (ajáza) thirty-nine in 
a single afternoon.” Despite this, it seems that the shaykh authorized only one person 
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to transmit the fariqa’s wird: Shaykh al-Mukhtar b. al-Talib A' mar b. Nah (surname 
‘Bü-dam'a), who hailed from the Idaybúsát. The account of Shaykh al-Mukhtar’s 
authorization to transmit the order's distinctive teachings is supported by the fact that 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf's eldest son, Sidi Salih, was later initiated by Shaykh 
Sidi Muhammad b. al-Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kunti (d. 1242 4/1826 ce) into the 
gádiriyya.* The Idaybúsat zwáya status qabila produced numerous judges, saints and 
poets. At some point, they were established in the Gibla (the southwestern region of 
present-day Mauritania) but then migrated to the Taganit, the Aoukar, the Adrar and 
finally to the Hodh.? 

It seems that the formulation attributed to Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf when 
certifying al-Mukhtar b. al-Talib A'mar (‘I hereby confer onto you the stallion's 
necklace; Ibn Maynummu 1961), signals the ascription of exclusive authority over 
the orders propagation. The wird of the ghuzfiyya was actually not transmitted by 
the numerous already initiated disciples, not even by his own sons, who were widely 
respected as ‘honourable men (sálihin) and Sufi masters (masha 'ikh) in their own 
right. This suggests that the ghuzfiyya was seemingly very selective in choosing 
its members, deciding to keep its ritual invocations (awrád) a secret. This surely 
contributes to explaining why it retained an aura of mystery and has remained an 
object of speculation for outside observers. 


Shaykh al-Mukhtar b. al-Talib A‘mar’s ascension to spiritual leadership 


The genealogy of Shaykh al-Mukhtar connects him to his ancestor al-Talib Amar 
b. Nüh b. al-Talib ‘ Abd al-Fattàh b. Lamrabit b. Abba. His father, al-Talib A ‘mar b. Nah, 
left al-Bayrat Idaybüsät (situated to the north of Butilimit) in 1155 H (1742 CE) and 
headed to the Taganit (Ibn Hamidun 1970). There, he settled in a place called Tashaga, 
in the Tishit region, which remains the only available gateway to the Hodh, further 
south. This area had hitherto been known for the looters that used to take advantage of 
the strategic passage. It is said that he was the first person to light a fire there (travellers 
avoided doing so for fear of bandits). It is also said that a band of brigands were once 
surprised to discover that the fire they had spotted belonged to al-Talib A'mar' tent, 
for in this location only a considerable force, one unafraid of being attacked, would 
have dared to light a fire. Al-Tálib A‘mar’s presence thus secured this area, making it 
a safe refuge for travellers. Soon, his Ahl Abba ‘cousins’ and other Idaybüsät factions 
regrouped around him. They consolidated their control over the area and extended 
it to the Taskasit.? Al-Talib A‘mar likely hoped to ensure the security of his relatives 
on their nomadic routes, which sometimes led them to distant northwestern (al- 
Sahil) pastures in the cooler season, well into Rgaybát-controlled areas. The Ahl Nüh 
attracted disciples from among them and consequently gained a high reputation and 
respect from this qabila.** In addition, al-Talib A‘mar had to look after his relatives 
security in the western Hodh, where they went with their herds in the dry season. 
Oral tradition among the Ahl Nuh reports that al-Talib A‘mar had five daughters 
and seven sons: Muhammad Büka, ‘Abdallah, Ahmad Fal, al-Shaykh al-Mukhtar, al- 
Talib Mustafa, Khalil and ‘Abd al-Jalil.* Different interlocutors specified that Shaykh 
al-Mukhtar was the fourth of al- Talib A‘mar’s sons and present him and his brother 
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Ahmad Fal as accredited scholars. In his search for knowledge, Shaykh al-Mukhtar 
travelled to Rgayba, where his mystical states intensified. His father then ordered 
him to look for a shaykh to guide him because, according to Muhammad al-Amin 
b. “Abdallah b. Sayyid al-Qawm, those who experienced these mystical states were 
legally obliged to seek the tuition of a shaykh in order to learn the adequate ways to 
purify and free themselves of daemons. Shaykh al-Mukhtár sought a master to teach 
him and met a shaykh of the shádhiliyya.** He joined this shaykh’s camp and stayed 
with him until he received his ‘habilitation’ (ijaza) in mysticism (tasawwuf) and the 
authorization to transmit the teachings of the Sufi order. He then returned to where his 
relatives were settled (between Likhshab and Tishit) to teach and guide those aspiring 
to spiritual development. It is said that God granted him authority over wild animals, 
who became tame in his presence and came to him when he called them. This explains 
his riding a lion on his travels. 

Büna ‘Alib. Maynummu tells that one day, when some of his disciples were digging 
a well and had already reached a great depth, the pit suddenly began to collapse. In 
unison, they exclaimed the holy invocation ‘Oh auxiliary men!” (ya rijal al-ghayth), 
thereby provoking God's intervention. The collapse halted, but they were now trapped 
underground. Their relatives, along with the shaykh, were desperate but saw no 
alternative to abandoning them. When night fell, a tall, light-skinned man in white 
clothes suddenly appeared in the cavern and offered the group food and water. They 
accepted his offer without asking who he was, and he went on to offer them milk, 
sitting and speaking with them as if he knew them. When they finally asked his name, 
he answered: Muhammad al-Aghzaf b. Hima Allah b. Salim. They committed his name 
to memory, and he continued to visit and to provide for them for a period of three 
months. None imagined they would still be alive, until Shaykh Mubammad al-Aghzaf 
appeared before Shaykh al-Mukhtar in his sleep and asked him: "Why don't you look 
for your disciples, who are trapped alive under layers of earth?” Shaykh al-Mukhtar 
initially dismissed the episode as a confused dream, but every time he closed his 
eyes and tried to fall asleep, the shaykh re-appeared, instructing him to search for his 
disciples. Puzzled by this experience, he asked his visitor his name, and the latter told 
him he was Muhammad al-Aghzaf b. Himä Allah b. Salim. Būna ‘Ali b. Maynummu's 
account continues: 'In the morning, he summoned the most respected scholars and 
notables (ahl al-hall wa-l- 'aqd) and told them of his experience. They could hardly 
believe what they were hearing. As they could not apprehend the divine omnipotence 
at work, they did not know how to answer’ He told them: ‘Assemble the population; we 
are going to dig. If we discover that I was lied to, that will only strengthen our faith in 
the futility of dreams. And if we discover that things are as we were told, we will know 
that this confirms divine omnipotence’ They agreed, and the population mobilized 
themselves in support. They went on to enlarge the entrance of the well and dug until 
the earth began to trickle onto the heads of those trapped below, who shouted: 'Oh you 
up there, don't kill us!” People joyfully called out to the buried disciples by their names, 
and they answered that all of them were alive. Carefully, they continued until all had 
been rescued. When people asked what had happened, the disciples reported: ^When 
we saw that the well was collapsing, we invoked the assistance of the good souls in 
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God's favour. A man called Shaykh Muhammad al- Aghzaf appeared above our heads, 
as if he were supporting the rubble that threatened to crush us. 
Büna ‘Ali b. Maynummus account continues: 


From that moment on, Shaykh al-Mukhtàr was convinced that he could not 
pretend to be either a mentor (murshid), or a master of education (murabbi), or 
a guide to mystical accomplishment (muwwassil). He decided to seek out Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Aghzaf. A lion served as his mount. He prepared for the voyage, 
decided to ask his closest disciples to accompany him, and departed with only a 
few provisions, with no idea of the distance he would have to cover. The group 
traveled without rest until they were close to Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf's 
camp. Outside the camp, they met a man wearing patched-up clothes following his 
herd of goats and sheep. He confirmed that this was the camp of the shaykh they 
were seeking. They entered and asked for the tent of the shaykh. They were told that 
he was away, likely in the desert, as was his custom. When the shaykh returned to 
welcome them, they saw that it was the same man they had met outside the camp. 
He then began to arrange for his guests accommodation. When night fell, Shaykh 
al-Mukhtàr informed Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf that his lion needed to eat 
and that his usual diet consisted of a well-fed cow. The shaykh did not possess any 
cattle at the time; the only option was a young calf owned by a woman who lived 
nearby. Although the calf was hardly big enough to satisfy the lion's appetite, he 
asked her to sell it to him, but she initially refused. Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf 
convinced her by promising that her cow would be returned to her unharmed. He 
then entrusted the animal to his disciple, al-Hajj al-Kawri, and instructed him: 
"When you bring the calf to the lion, whisper into its ear that I command it to eat 
the lion, with God's permission: Al-Hajj al-Kawri did as he was told by the shaykh. 
In the early morning hours, Shaykh al-Mukhtar sent one of his companions to 
check on the lion. He returned without saying anything, and nobody interrogated 
him further. Then al-Hajj al-Kawri went to see what had happened to the lion, but 
he could find no trace of it. The calf was licking its chops. The shaykh's disciple was 
filled with pleasure and shouted: “The cow has eaten the lion!’ By the time the sun 
rose, the news had reached Shaykh al-Mukhtar, leaving him perplexed. He went 
to Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf and told him that he could only return home 
on the back of a lion. The shaykh resolved to reward his straightforwardness and 
said to his disciple, Sidi Ibrahim b. al-Häjj b. Buradda: ‘Go to this place (giving 
him the name), and when you have arrived there, call the lions from everywhere 
as loud as you can; when they come to you, there will be one with such-and-such 
characteristics, coming from such-and-such direction, approaching you with a 
wagging tail; that is the one you are to bring back. 


When Sidi Ibrahim arrived at the location, following the shaykh’s instructions, 
everything happened as he had predicted, and he told the lion: 'Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Aghzaf orders you to obey me? He brought the animal to the camp, where Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Aghzaf equipped it with a harness and personally handed it over to 
Shaykh al-Mukhtar. He requested for forgiveness for what had happened and said 
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goodbye, asking his guest to send his regards to his kin and to free the lion once he 
arrived home. Shaykh al-Mukhtar mounted the lion and left with his companions, but 
he soon began to feel remorse and shame, worrying about his reputation among his kin 
following this failure. He decided he could not return home this way and travelled back 
to the camp of Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf, becoming his disciple and integrating 
himselfinto his community. He is reported to have lived there for twenty-four years, and 
then for another period of sixteen years, before Muhammad al-Aghzaf confirmed his 
accession to the divine presence’ (al-hudra al-muqaddasa), to the rank of the Gnostics 
(al- “arifin), ultimately entrusting him with the secret wird of the ghuzfiyya. When he 
transmitted the wird to al-Mukhtár, Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf is reported to have 
said: ‘I hereby confer onto you the stallion's necklace’ (Ibn Maynummu 1961). This 
expression signifies the transference of absolute responsibility for the order's leadership 
and propagation to Shaykh al-Mukhtar. Búna ‘Ali b. Maynammu's comment closes 
the account of Shaykh al-Mukhtar’s ascension to spiritual leadership, confirming his 
saintly qualities and his importance to the development of the ghuzfiyya: 


Without these two men [Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf and Shaykh al-Mukhtar], 
this Sufi order would not have come to light. But Allah does what He wants. He 
brought it into being. He inscribed its lights and secrets as a testimony to the 
creative wisdom He wished to reveal; and only the blind, those with a troubled 
nature, and heretics deny the miracles of the saints and the efficiency of the divine 
action. This account was received from the mouth of Shaykh al-Mukhtar, the 
leader of the ghuzfiyya. 

(Ibn Maynummu 1961) 


It was Shaykh al-Mukhtar who named the order the ‘path of the ghuzf, and thus 
he became known as the ‘shaykh of the ghuzf. He stayed with Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Aghzaf at the end of his life, for sixteen years, to prepare for his cleansing and burial 
upon his death, as well as the performance of the ritual prayer over his remains, over 
which he would preside. With the initiation of Shaykh al-Mukhtar and his return to 
the Taganit, the transmission of the ghuzfiyya’s teachings in the Hodh was interrupted. 


The return to his kin in the Taganit and the designation of his successor 


When Shaykh al-Mukhtar returned from his sojourn with the shaykh, around 1214 
H/1799-1800 cE, he re-joined the Ahl Abba, who were now established south of 
Tamshikit. He stayed with them as teacher and spiritual guide, leading the ascetic life 
of a saint (according to Ibn Maynummus manuscript). He is considered to have laid 
the foundations of the nascent Sufi order and to have mapped out its mode of teaching 
and internal organization, to the point that some refer to him as the true founder of 
the ghuzfiyya. They justify this by appealing to the fact that he was called ‘our shaykh' 
(shaykhuna) by the disciples and by the fact that it was he who was directly criticized in 
Shaykh Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti's al-tara if wa al-talà id (Patris 1948). 

It is reported that thirty-nine relatives of Shaykh al-Mukhtar joined the ghuzfiyya. 
Most of his kin, however, had reservations about the Sufi movement and denounced 
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its mystical excesses. The shaykh's own brothers were apparently among the first to 
express their opposition to his cause." Some of the Ahl Abba even accused him of 
‘unbelief’ (kufr). They complained about him to the emir of the Taganit, Muhammad 
b. Muhammad Shayn (d. 1236 1/1821 cE), who assured them that if they simply issued 
a fatwa proving his unbelief, he would have him executed.* They chose to ask the Idaw 
Ali Islamic scholar from Tijikja Sidi ‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj Ibrahim (d. 1233 H/1818 cE) 
to confront Shaykh al-Mukhtar. The two men debated for three nights at Tijigja, and at 
the end of the third night they headed to the mosque for prayer. Sidi “Abdallah asked 
Shaykh al-Mukhtar to lead the prayer, at which point he experienced an acute mystical 
episode. While directing the prayer, he jolted around, flailing himself against the walls 
of the mosque, his tears flowing down his beard and spilling over onto those praying 
behind him. When the prayer was finished, Sidi ‘Abdallah said goodbye to Shaykh 
al-Mukhtar, who left Tijigja to rejoin the Ahl Nth, who were travelling between al- 
Ghubba and Tishit. As soon as he turned his back to them, Sidi ‘Abdallah’s disciples 
hurriedly asked their master about the validity of the prayer led by the strange shaykh, 
discussing whether they would have to repeat it. He answered: "Ihis is the prayer ofthe 
humble devoted (al-khashi in). Your forefathers (in the diminutive form) have never 
practiced it?” 

After returning to his kin, he dedicated his life to education and the spiritual 
guidance of his disciples. One of the peculiarities of his teachings was his strong 
criticism of tobacco use, which he opposed to such a degree that he ordered that a bowl 
that had been used by his older brother, who used to smoke, be washed three times 
before he used it himself. This anecdote substantiates the claim that the ghuzfiyya order 
was strongly inspired by the (shadhiliyya) nàsiriyya, known for its strict interdiction 
of tobacco. 

After this period, which lasted for about two decades, Shaykh al-Mukhtar felt 
the need to set out on pilgrimage and to visit the prophet (PBUH). He prepared 
for the journey and informed his kin of his intentions. When the day of departure 
arrived, he assembled his disciples and called out the names of three of them, all 
hailing from the Idaybúsát: al-Shaykh Sidi Ahmad b. “Umáru, al-Shaykh Muhammad 
and Muttar (or, according to another version, Ahmad Billa). He asked each of them to 
express their wishes and promised they would be fulfilled. 

Shaykh Sidi Ahmad told him he wished to master the world of knowledge (al- 
fath) and to acquire the authority and capacity to act (al-tasarruf wa al-tamkin) in 
the invisible world. Shaykh al-Mukhtar assured him that his wish would be granted 
and appointed him as spiritual master (murabbi), heir to his mystical secrets and 
his successor. Shaykh Muhammad told his master that he wished to achieve the 
highest perfection in Sufism, and this wish was also granted. He became famous for 
his clairvoyance (waläya) and his knowledge of the Qur'an. Muttar finally asked for 
material well-being, which was also granted to him. He lived the life of a pious man and 
redistributed his wealth charitably among those in need. According to another account, 
the third man was named Ahmad Billa (rather than Muttar), and he asked Shaykh al- 
Mukhtar to open the doors of knowledge to him. Later, he and his descendants became 
famous scholars in the region of Agán and west of Almijriyya (in the Tagant region of 
present-day Mauritania). 
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When he left, Shaykh al-Mukhtar only had one son, Laghzaf, still an infant at the 
time. He entrusted his care to Ahmad Billa, asking him to teach him the Qur'àn and 
the weaving of ropes from alfa leaves." Another account relates that he entrusted 
the care of Laghzaf to his other disciple, the scholar and saint Muhammad al-Amin 
(Yubba) b. Fal b. A‘mar Nüh (an-Na) b. Muhammad b. al-Imàm b. Abba, who was 
endowed with premonitory powers.? 

During his journey to Mecca, in the course of which he would die, Shaykh al- 
Mukhtar had a second son, named Muhammad Misa Ibrahim, with a woman named 
Fatma b. Muhammad Büdrà , from the Li waysyat.? Shaykh al-Mukhtar had married 
her before leaving. It had been revealed to him that she would attain sainthood through 
his guidance. She had previously led a disordered life, dominated by the distractions 
of youth, including smoking and listening to music. One day, the shaykh gave his coat 
(ridà ") to one of his disciples, instructing him to hit her with it when her attention was 
elsewhere. From that moment on, she changed her ways completely, correcting her 
religious behaviour and developing a strong aversion to tobacco and music. 

Following the birth of his son, he ordered his disciple, Sidi Ahmad, to bring the 
baby to his relatives in the Taganit and to take care of him until he reached adulthood. 
Muhammad Misa became a faqih and a specialist in the religious sciences, credited 
with having compiled a work called Hamlat Muhammad Misa ‘ala rasm al-qur än.“ 
Shaykh al-Mukhtàr and his wife both died on the journey to Mecca. It seems that 
the two sons of Shaykh al-Mukhtár were not affiliated with the ghuzfiyya. Al-Salik 
b. ‘Abdallah b. Sayyid al-Qawm explained us that their father withheld his wird 
from them and did not want to transmit it to anyone other than Shaykh Sidi Ahmad. 
Muhammad Musa purportedly wanted to join the Sufi order, but his young brother 
Laghzaf discouraged him from doing so. 


Consolidation and dissemination of the orders teachings 


To this point, the ghuzfiyya had remained a largely individual endeavour, unlike other 
Sufi orders. It promptly developed in a radically different direction under the leadership 
of Shaykh Sidi Ahmad al-Kabir b. ‘Ammar b. al-Nàh and his sons, however. Al-Shaykh 
al-Mukhtar had chosen his disciple al-Shaykh Sidi Ahmad b. ‘Ammar b. al-Nàh for 
the task of purification. After Shaykh al-Mukhtár's departure, the ghuzfiyya left the 
Ahl Nuh to join another clan of the Idaybúsát, the Awlad Büyähamm. This period is 
marked by several qualitative changes to the ghuzfiyya, which began to forge a strong 
public presence. 

The first transformation consisted in the construction of a permanent base in 
Awjaft, whereas its leaders and adherents had hitherto led a nomadic life. The second 
alteration, related to the first, was the order's strong orientation toward manual labour: 
digging wells, constructing barrages, commercial activity and agricultural labour. At 
this stage of its evolution, the ghuzfiyya instituted manual labour and its benefits as the 
first and easiest step toward approximating God. The third transformation concerns 
the path of transmission. Whereas transmission had hitherto been restricted to a single 
person, Shaykh Sidi Ahmad al-Kabir authorized multiple disciples to carry the title 
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‘shaykh of the ghuzf and to transmit its distinctive award, thus expanding the fariqa’s 
influence throughout the western regions of the Sahara and beyond. 


Reorientation under Shaykh Sidi Ahmad al-Kabir 


Shaykh Sidi Ahmad (surname ‘Bu-ghuffara, the man with the hat) was born in 
a place called Arádim, in the vicinity of Tamshikit (Patris 1948: 7-8). He belonged 
to the Ahl al-Nah fakhdh (faction) of the Awlad Büyahamm batn (clan). When he 
returned to his kin, he propagated the ghuzfiyya among them. He had four brothers; 
two of them, Shaykh Sidi (surname al-Jaffa) and Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman, joined the 
ghuzfiyya and followed him to Awjaft, where he lived. The other two, al-Talib and Sidi 
al-Mukhtar, both educated scholars, rejected the teachings of their brother Sidi Ahmad 
and eventually developed an open hostility toward him.* Shaykh Sidi Ahmad al-Kabir 
was married to his bint “amm (patrilateral cousin) Ummu b. A'ji of the Idaghmayama. 
They had two sons, Muhammad Mahmüd (known as al-Khalaf) and al-Tar, as well as 
four daughters, Fala, Lalla, ‘Aysha and Tüttu. 

The foundational myths ofthe ghuzfiyya, as noted above, seem to be associated with 
the symbolism of water, starting with the story of the well of Nwall and continuing 
with the story of the four disciples trapped alive under the crumbling well in the 
Taganit. This theme also runs through a tradition that is based in a miracle ascribed to 
Shaykh Sidi Ahmad. When Shaykh al-Mukhtàr decided to undertake his pilgrimage 
without informing Sidi Ahmad b. ‘Ammar, he resolved to continue following his 
master. He trailed behind him from a distance so that the shaykh would not order him 
to return home. Only when they were sufficiently far away from home and this was no 
longer an option did he finally join him. They continued along together until reaching 
the Fezzan (in present-day Libya), where Shaykh al-Mukhtar fell ill. He informed his 
disciple that his death was near and that it was his wish to be buried in this land. He 
ordered Sidi Ahmad to return home to his Ahl Abba relatives and to wait for divine 
grace to fall upon him. This moment, he told him, would be announced by a sign: 
"You will be visited by a man while sitting in the desert, under an acacia tree, in the 
afternoon, after the prayer of 'asr. You will be surrounded by camels, under a sky filled 
with clouds announcing rain, and a man will press the palm of your right hand and 
disappear. 

Shaykh Sidi Ahmad did as he was told and returned to the Ahl Abba camp at 
Awkar, where he is said to have spent many years — between thirty and forty — without 
receiving the promised sign. At the end of this period, purportedly around the year 
1261 H/1845 CE, the deceased shaykhs prophecy finally materialized, and Shaykh Sidi 
Ahmad had a vision of a settlement in the Adrar named Awjaft, which was unknown 
to him." After the mysterious divine messenger pressed his palm and disappeared, 
perfume filled the air. Full of joy, he returned to the camp, which was crowded with 
the students of Shaykh Muhammad al-Amin al-Jakani (the son of Shaykh al-Mukhtar's 
sister). He asked everyone he met: Do you smell the perfume?” and everyone who also 
smelled it was immediately seized by mystical rapture (al-jadhb). Many people entered 
into this state, especially from among the mahzara’s students, until the number of the 
'ravished' (majádib) reached sixty during the night. 
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This collective mystical experience was met with reprobation by some of the 
Ahl Abba, with their fuqahá' accusing Shaykh Sidi Ahmad of magic (al-sihr) and 
charlatanism (sha ‘wadha). They burned his hut and ordered him to leave the camp. 
Some reportedly even planned to kill him, but this was revealed to him and pushed 
him to flee. The shaykh departed with his disciples, heading for the unknown Awjaft. 
They travelled for some time until they reached the region of Butilimit, where they 
met a Smassid caravan on their way back to Awjaft. Shaykh Sidi Ahmad called all 
of them by their names and those of their ancestors and asked them where to find 
their destination. Impressed by his revelations, they were convinced he was a saint and 
offered to take him there. They arrived in Awjaft in the year 1278 H/1861 CE (Ibn Abd 
al-Jalil 2014: 37, 87). The men of the caravan informed the inhabitants of the town of 
the arrival of a saint and his disciples, and they were received with great honour.” 

Shaykh Sidi Ahmad al-Kabir founded a large establishment for religious education, 
and his influence encompassed most of the Adrar and the Taganit. He attracted disciples, 
men and women alike, from various regions and social backgrounds. At the end of his 
life, his spiritual community purportedly comprised several thousand people. Shaykh 
Sidi Ahmad acquired the standing of a reputed scholar, saint, Sufi and ascetic subject 
to mystic states. He was given the title ‘spiritual master of the ghuzf (shaykh al-ghuzf) 
because he was the first to effectively provide a framework for the order’s teachings. 
He was a convincing faqih who was widely heeded, and there was not a single problem 
or controversy in the whole Adrar that did not benefit from his elucidations. In his 
final years, he led a life of utter seclusion, and his son Shaykh Muhammad Mahmüd 
assumed the leadership of the ghuzfiyya (Patris 1948: 7-8). Shaykh Sidi Ahmad died 
on 11 Dhü l-Qa'da 1292 n (6 December 1875 CE), and was buried in al-Tayshtaya, 50 
km south of Awjaft. 


Shaykh Muhammad Mahmüd, “al-Khalaf” 


Shaykh Sidi Ahmad' son, Muhammad Mahmüd, was born around 1235 H/1820 CE in 
Libbayrát, near Tamchikit. Like his father, he was respected as a saint and as a scholar 
who had dedicated his life to studying the Qur'àn and the sunna (Wuld Hàmidun 
1970). He is attributed with the saying: "Ihe world is composed of three days: yesterday, 
which is in the past and over which you have no influence; tomorrow, which you may 
or may not experience; and the present day, which you should make use of” (Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Jalil 2014: 72). 

It is reported that Shaykh Ma’ al-' Aynayn once said that there is nobody in the 
world more qualified in the ‘science of the secret of the letters’ (‘ilm asrär al-hurüf) 
and in the orientation of peoples hearts than the shaykh of the ghuzf of his time (who 
must have been Shaykh al-Khalaf). Astonished, one of his disciples asked him: “How 
is this possible, when we know that the ghuzf emit sounds (during their devotions) 
comparable to those of camels in the rutting season (al-hadir)?’ Shaykh Ma’ al-' Aynayn 
said: “This means that the disciples saw what would lead them to make these hadir.* 

When Shaykh Muhammad Mahmüd assumed the leadership of the Sufi order, it 
had already begun to abandon the concept of the singular, individual transmission of 
its teachings. He had numerous disciples in various regions (the Adrar, the Taganit, the 
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Assaba and the Hodh) and had conferred the authority to transmit the wird to several 
of them. Among them were his two sons, Shaykh Sidi Ahmad al-Ghazwani and Shaykh 
Muhammad Ahmad al-Kabir, as well as Shaykh “Ali b. Affa and Sharif Sidi b. Mawlay 
al-Zayn. 

Shaykh al-Khalaf lived a long life of nearly one hundred years. Like his father, he 
lived in complete seclusion in his final years. He did not present himself to the French 
when they established their presence in the Adrar, whereas all the other notables of the 
region hurried to meet them. It seems that, like Shaykh Ma’ al-' Aynayn, he was opposed 
to French colonial rule in the region. He died on 6 Shawwal 1328 n ( 10 October 1910 
CE) and was buried in Labba, near Atar, in the Adrar region of present-day Mauritania. 
He had ten children - five sets of twins, each composed of a male and a female. 


Shaykh al-Ghazwani and his brother, Shaykh Muhammad Ahmad 


Shaykh Sidi Ahmad al-Ghazwani took over the direction of the ghuzfiyya in 1305 n 
(1888 cE), twelve years before his father's death (Patris 1948: 6). At the time, some of 
his father's disciples had started to exhibit behaviours that went against shari‘a. He 
was a faqih, perfectly versed in the history of the Arabs and their poetry, just as he was 
an accomplished Sufi (Ibn “Abd al-Jalil 2014: 86). It was he who received the French 
colonel Gouraud in the Adrar on December 25, 1908, three years after the murder 
of Xavier Coppolani by a ghuzf. He pledged allegiance in the name of the zdwiya 
ghuzfiyya, thus formalizing a new stance in the relationship between the Sufi order and 
French colonial forces. 

Following the death of Shaykh Muhammad Mahmüd, Shaykh al-Ghazwani decided 
to put an end to the behaviour of certain ghuzfs. He assembled them and announced 
that the shaykh of the ghuzf and those who recognized him followed the example 
of the prophet (PBUH). Those who did not agree to change their deviant behaviour 
would have to leave. Confronted with this choice, the disciples split up into two groups. 
One of them, the ‘community of the mosque and the Sunna (jama a al-masjid wa 
al-sunna), decided to stay, whereas another group, the ‘community of the ravished’ 
(jamà “a al-majadhib), left with Shaykh al-Ghazwänïs younger brother Muhammad 
Ahmad al-Kabir, who established his own Sufi community in the Taganit. Shaykh 
Muhammad Ahmad al-Kabir thus became khalifa of the ghuzfiyya. When Shaykh al- 
Ghazwani sensed that his death was approaching, he vowed that Shaykh Muhammad 
Ahmad al-Kabir would continue to lead the movement until his own eldest son, still a 
child at the time, reached maturity. His son, also named Muhammad Mahmüd (known 
as " Azri Bumadayd’), succeeded him. When he died in 1998, his brother Muhammad 
took over. Shaykh Mubammad was replaced, following his death in 2010, by his son 
Muhammad al-Mukhtar. 

Shaykh al-Ghazwáni has built solid ties in the Maghreb countries and in West 
Africa. Under his leadership, the /ariqa developed a stronger educational vocation 
and advanced its expansion. Their disciples apparently tempered their devotion and 
avoided states of ‘deliriousness, although Shaykh al-Ghazwani was the only master 
of the ghuzfiyya to proclaim his own sanctity (walayatih), frequently evoking and 
promulgating his miracles, whereas the masters who preceded him preferred to keep 
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them secret.*! Under his leadership, the ghuzfiyya also pursued political and economic 
ambitions. The ghuzfs established significant commercial posts in Atar, Tijigja, and 
Gasr al-Barka (in the Tagant region of present-day Mauritania) and set up a successful 
long-distance caravan trade business between Guelmim (Morocco), Mali, the Hodh, 
and Senegal. The orders economic activities rested on the strict application of Islamic 
norms, such as a ban on engaging in commerce at night, the rejection of dubious 
transactions, and a methodical and precise organizational structure. Each economic 
sector (palm groves, caravans, agriculture, and the breeding of livestock) was entrusted 
to one of the disciples. 

Shaykh al-Ghazwani died in 1915 and was buried 3 km east of Tijigja (Ibn “Abd al- 
Jalil 2014: 86). He left two young sons, Muhammad Mahmüd and Muhammad Ahmad. 
The French colonial authorities had planned to appoint Muhammad Mahmüd as the 
new leader of the ghuzfiyya once he reached adulthood, but he died at the age of 20, in 
1927.? His brother Muhammad Ahmad was then given the allegiance of the disciples 
of the ghuzfiyya in his place and stayed on as khalifa until his death in 1986. He was 
known as “Azri Nwakshüt (‘the patron saint of Nouakchott’), where he lived and is 
now buried. After Shaykh Muhammad Ahmad's death, his son Muhammad Mahmüd 
took over the affairs of the ghuzfiyya and remains its current leader. 


Return to the Hodh and propagation in the 
Middle East (1895-1909) 


After the death of Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf, the teachings and distinctive 
prayers of the ghuzfiyya nearly disappeared from the Hodh. His own sons did not 
follow in his path and apparently did not propagate their father's legacy among their 
contemporaries.” The families whose ancestors figured among the shaykhs disciples 
and received their education from him often joined other Sufi orders, especially the 
mukhtäriyya and fadiliyya branches of the gädiriyya. For nearly two centuries, the 
ghuzfiyya did not have a significant presence in its own birthplace. Its resurrection in 
the Hodh was accomplished by Shaykh “Ali b. Affa, who left his native region on the 
current border with Mali to visit Shaykh Muhammad Mahmud al-Khalaf in the Adrar, 
where he received his initiation. He finally brought the ghuzfiyya ‘back home, after 
Shaykh al-Mukhtar had been solely authorized to transmit its wird, and returned to his 
relatives in the Taganit with this authorization. 


The community of Shaykh “Ali b. Affa al-Dulaymi 


Shaykh ‘Ali was the son of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali b. Sidi Bubakkar b. Yusuf (Affa), who was 
himself a scholar and a teacher. He was born in 1281 H/1864 CE in the village of Sibta, 
the ancestral seat of his family." His kinship group is attached to Yusuf (Affa) b. Farba 
b. Sidi b. A' mar b. Bukayr b. A Ii b. al-Zwaymir b. A‘li b. al-Shaykh, from the Awlad 
Dlaym.* Paul Marty (1921) reports that Yusuf arrived in the Hodh at the end of the 
eighteenth century. He apparently renounced his ancestors’ ‘warrior’ traditions for the 
sake of seeking knowledge and religious practice. His descendants founded the village 
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of Sibta and were respected for their scholarly knowledge, their piety (salah), and their 
memorization of the Qur'àn.^ 

Shaykh 'Ali received his early education from his relatives and from sharif 
Ja far b. al-Mahdi and sharif Ibn Hammanni al-Ghallawi. He founded a mahzara 
of considerable reputation in the Hodh, and his contemporaries considered him an 
authority on Arabic. He was also a praised poet, writing much of his scholarly texts 
in rhyming and lyrical form. He published multiple works in the fields of figh, the 
recitation of the Qur'an (tajwid), and the oneness of God (al-tawhid), and he certified 
students in the recitation of the Qur'àn according to the canons of Warsh and Qalün. 
We also know that he authored an anthology in which he discusses (among other 
topics) judicial principles and moral rectitude (hisba). In this collection, he denounces 
established habits and traditions of his social milieu that contradict the shari‘a, such as 
the rejection of polygamy and the treatment of female slaves (imá”) as animals. Much 
of his intellectual legacy has disappeared, however, due to a fire that destroyed his 
personal library. Shaykh ‘Ali died relatively young, in 1327 n/1909 ce, and was buried 
in Sanfagha. 

Shaykh Būna ‘Ali reports that Shaykh ‘Ali was residing in Tishit when he 
encountered a caravan of ghuzfs returning to the Adrar. Seeking spiritual development, 
he joined them, expecting to meet Shaykh Muhammad Mahmúd al-Khalaf and 
to become his disciple. He was so impressed by him that he stayed there for a long 
time, frequently visiting the tomb of Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf. After mastering 
the ghuzfiyya’s path of mystic immersion, Shaykh al-Khalaf eventually authorized 
him to spread the order’s secret wird.” At this point, he returned to his native Hodh 
propagating the ghuzfiyya in the region. 

The ghuzfiyya's return to the Hodh, however, was met with fierce resistance by 
certain ‘ulama’. Among the critics of the ghuzfiyya was the eminent faqih Muhammad 
Yahya al-Walati, who was especially harsh in his denunciation. It is reported that he 
issued a fatwa for the wife of a Tajakanit, al-‘Alim al-Jakani,* affirming her right to 
refuse to allow him to give their cows to his shaykh as a pious gift (hadiyya). Because 
of his affiliation with the ghuzfiyya he had forfeited all of his property rights. 

When Shaykh ‘Ali decided to disseminate the ghuzfiyya in the Hodh, he opted to 
leave his relatives, creating a new community together with his disciples. He is credited 
with having transmitted the ghuzfiyya’s wird to more than one hundred people in his 
lifetime. He was also the first to propagate the ghuzfiyya beyond the frontiers of the 
contemporary Islamic Republic of Mauritania. The Idaw‘ish, living in ‘Ayn Idaw ish, 
30 km south of Sanfagha (Mali), are considered to have furnished some of his first 
disciples. 

When the French began to penetrate Mauritania, his disciple Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Amin b. Zayni al-Qalqami initiated a collective exodus to the Middle East in 1322 
H/1904 CE, leading about fifty ghuzf families on pilgrimage to Mecca. According 
to different interlocutors, on the way they received support from the Ottoman 
administration and were escorted to the sultan, “Abd al-Hamid, in Constantinople. 
After completing their pilgrimage, the community settled in Anatolia, where Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Amin created a záwiya of the ghuzfiyya that exists to this day. He 
created another zäwiya in ‘Amman, the current capital of Jordan, where a few tribes 
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from the east of the country settled nearby. His disciple Shaykh ‘Ayish al-Hawyán 
succeeded him as leader of the zawiya. Shaykh Mubammad al-Amin is thus credited 
with having brought the ghuzfiyya to the Middle East. 


Other important agents of the ghuzfiyya's revival and expansion 


Among the distinguished Sufi masters affiliated with the ghuzfiyya in the Hodh, we 
must also count Shaykh Muhammad Mahmüd b. Ahmad Khattári b. Ahmad Zaydan b. 
Muhammad b. Bayya (Lahbib) al-Massümi. He possessed a licence (ijaza) in the seven 
koranic lectures, which he had received from Shaykh b. Hammanni in Shingit, and 
created a large mahzara in the village of Legweirga that attracted many students and 
visitors from different regions. He also organized numerous caravans and developed a 
great interest in agriculture in order to provide for his community and those in need. 
It is reported that he initiated the cultivation of a large area of land between Legweirga 
Umm Làsu and Ghwayrgit Ahl Bayya, from which he extracted bountiful harvests. 
Shaykh Muhammad Mahmüd encouraged the invocation of various awrád 
from different Sufi orders. Whereas the wird of the ghuzfiyya was only to be recited 
individually by those who were initiated into the fariqa, others, those of the shadhiliyya, 
for example, could also be invoked collectively in obligatory ritual prayers in the 
mosque. He did not view visiting the tombs of saints as problematic and is credited 
with advanced powers of clairvoyance (kushüfat) and the accomplishment of miracles. 
One oral tradition recounts that some of his disciples were digging a well at a location 
east of Djigani. At one point, they hit a rock formation that they could not break 
through. The shaykh told them to take a branch from the al-hajlij (tayshit/Balanites 
aegyptiaca) tree and to hit the rock with it. The rock broke, and water began to spring 
from it. The well was named ‘well of the ghuzf/well of the fortunate’ (bi 'r al-ghuzf).? 
One of his disciples was the faqih and historian Shaykh Mahfüz b. Muhammad 
Mahmüd b. Zaydán b. Muhammad b. Bayya (Lahbib”), referred to by the name Ibn 
Bayya (d. 1391 H/1971 CE). He is among the most outstanding figures in the recent 
history of the ghuzfiyya, having written, alongside many other works, one of the rare 
texts countering the attacks against the shadhiliyya (and thus defending the ghuzfiyya). 
Another important student of Ibn Bayya was Shaykh al-Mukhtar b. Sidi Ahmad 
b. 'Abdal-Rahman b. Yusuf al-Tinwajiwi (d. 1360 1/1941 CE), a respected scholar, judge 
and Sufi master. He entertained close ties with the Ahl al-Ghazwáni and conferred 
licences on several disciples, among them his son Shaykh Abū Bakr (d. 1384 H/1964 
CE), who became imam of the al-Harám mosque in Mecca, and Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Mukhtàr, who emigrated to the holy land of Islam, passing through Mali, Niger, 
Nigeria, Chad and Soudan and instructing disciples in these regions. After a sojourn 
in Mecca, Shaykh Muhammad al-Mukhtar founded a mosque in Medina, where he 
instructed those who came in search of knowledge and spirituality. He then continued 
to travel around in the Sham (Syria, Lebanon, Palestine) and Turkey, adopting many 
disciples as he went. 
Shaykh Muhammad Mahmüd died in 1337 4/1918 CE at the age of 63. He was 
succeeded by his son Muhammad al-Shaykh, who was only 15 years old but had already 
been guided into mystical retreat (khulwa) and received the wird of the ghuzfiyya from 
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his father. Muhammad al-Shaykh lived for forty-two years (d. 1364 H/1945 CE) and 
was buried next to his father in Legweirga. His brother Sidna (Sidi Muhammad) b. 
al-Shaykh Muhammad Mahmüd then became the next shaykh in the lineage until his 
death in 1992, at the age of 79. 

Another eminent member ofthe ghuzfiyya in the Hodh was the Sufi scholar Mawlay 
‘Abdallah (‘Biya’) b. Mawlay ‘Abd al-Malik b. Mawlay al-Hasan, who hailed from the 
Ahl Mawlay Salih of Nema and whose surname was Baba Hasan al-Ni mawi. Shaykh 
Baba Hasan was a disciple of both ‘Ali b. Affa and Shaykh Muhammad Mahmüd 
b. Bayya, who had initiated him into the ghuzfiyya. It is reported that upon his initiation 
he declared that he had previously understood nothing of the true nature of the holy 
book and of faith (imdn), and he therefore repeated each of the obligatory ritual 
prayers he had performed from the time of his adulthood up to his affiliation with the 
ghuzfiyya.* He became famous for his vast knowledge of the religious sciences (‘ulüm 
al-shar ^), the corpus of the hadith and for dispute resolution (Ibn Maynummu 1961). 
Shaykh Baba Hasan was promoted to qddi of Nema, but it seems that his relatives and 
the other fuqaha’ reproached him for his affiliation with the ghuzfiyya and forced him 
out of office, citing his occasional practice of ritual dancing and the frequent gathering 
of ghuzfs at his home.* He died in 1348 H/1929 CE and is buried in Nema. 

Shaykh Baba Hasan was succeeded by his son and disciple Shaykh Mawlay “Ali (‘al- 
Dah). Shaykh Būna ‘Ali b. Maynummu, whose comments on ‘Ali b. Affa’s poem have 
given us much insight into the ghuzfiyya, was one of his disciples. 


Notes 


1 Among those who voiced their suspicions against the fariqa were Shaykh Sidi 
Muhammad b. al-Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtàr al-Kunti (d. 1242 4/1826 ce), Muhammad 
Yahya al-Walati (d. 1330 1/1912 CE), and Muhammad al-Amin b. Ahmad Zaydan 
al-Jakani (d. 1335 H/1916 CE). 

2 Sidi wuld al-Zayn has recently become a leading figure in the eyes of many 
Mauritanians, who consider him an icon of the muqawama (‘resistance’) against 
French colonialism in the region (Ould Mohamed Baba and Freire 2020: 279). 

3 This project couldn't have been carried out without the support of a number 
of people, whose efforts I would like to acknowledge: al-Shaykh ad-Dadda b. 

Muftah al-Khayr, al-Shaykh Muhammad al-Shaykh b. Muhammad b. Daydda, Sidi 
Muhammad b. Sayyidi (head of Direction du Monde Arabe in the ministry of the 
interior), ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad Qulli (responsible for the mahzras in Timbedra), 
Muhammad al-Amin b. ‘Abdallah b. Sayyid al-Qawm, Muhammad al-Amin 

b. al-Ni'ma b. Sultánna, Sidat b. Shaykhna, Muhammad al-Amin b. Affa and al-Salik 
b. “Abdallah b. Sayyid al-Qawm. 

4 The malamatiyya Sufi order originated in ninth-century Khorasan and centres its 
distinct philosophy on blaming and humiliating the ego (nafs) to attain spiritual 
purification. Because of their extreme form of asceticism and the ecstatic rituals they 
practice, critics have accused them of deviating from orthodox Islam (Seale 1968). 

5 The Hassaniyya-speaking populations of Mauritania can be described through a 
hierarchical distinction between those of free status and different tributary groups. 
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This design was consolidated in the second half of the seventeenth century, with a 
leadership role being given to ‘warrior’ (hassán) and ‘religious’ (zwáya) hereditary 
status groups following the Shurbubba War. 

Al-Salik b. Fadili recounts the biographies of several important personalities of the 
region in his introduction to the Kitab fard al- ‘ayn. See also al- Burtuli's Fath al-shakür 
(1981) and Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Bubakkar b. al-Bashir manuscript (c. 1950, 
a copy of this work is kept in Sidát b. Shaykhnas private library in Nouakchott). 

The Azer dialect is considered a Amazigh-influenced variant of the Soninké. It was 
once widely spoken but is now nearly extinct. 

Interview with al-Imàm b. Muhammad Fadil (director of Islamic affairs and 
education in the wilaya of Hodh ech Charqui) in Amurj, 14 February 2019. 
Remembered as a saint and praised for his moral rectitude. His tomb lies in Fudr 
Anàq Hmaälla, not far from Adele-Bagru. 

Taken from the Waraqa ft nasab al-shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf (undated 
manuscript, c. 1920), written by the Nema historian Mawlay ‘Abdallah b. al-Shaykh 
Mawlay “Abd al-Malik b. Mawlay Hasan (d. 1928 ce). 

This community is currently settled in the eastern vicinity of Adele-Bagru. 

Kunayb is the name of a large cemetery located some 20 km southeast of Adele- 
Bagru, in present-day Malian territory. 

His male descendants now number around 1,400, according to Muhammad Ni'ma 

b. Sultánna (interview in Bassiknou, 20 February 2019). 

Muhammad al-Amin b. Sultánna (a descendant of Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf) 
details that this period lasted for forty days (Bassiknou, 20 February 2019). 

Interview with Muhammad al-Amin b. Sultànna (Bassiknou, 20 February 2019). 
Interview with Muhammad al-Amin b. al-Ni‘ma b. Sultànna (Bassiknou, 

20 February 2019). 

This characteristic trait was later also adopted by the fadiliyya, whose teachings and 
principles resemble those of the ghuzfiyya in many respects. 

Sharif Zayn al-' Abidin's voyage also reveals the effective bond between the Moroccan 
makhzan and the Saharan confines. This historical episode has been used by various 
actors at many different levels. In the context of this chapter, we would like to highlight 
the interconnected nature of different networks of Islamic scholarship which have 
linked the broader western Saharan region, the Maghreb and West Africa for centuries. 
Interview with Muhammad al-Amin b. Nu'ma b. Sultänna (Bassiknou, 

20 February 2019). 

This was reportedly practised by the ghuzfiyya shaykhs in the Adrar and in the 
Rgayba regions of present-day Mauritania. 

The fatwa in question is reproduced in Supplement no. 1 of my collection al- 

Majmú ‘a al-kubra (2009: 209-10). For the Hanafi School, the time of the ‘asr prayer 
begins once the length of ones shadow reaches more than double the height of one's 
body. The period before this point, in their view, still corresponds to the preceding 
period of zuhr, or to an interstitial period between the two prayers. 

Interview with Muhammad al-Amin b. Ni'ma b. Sultánna (Bassiknou, 

20 February 2019). 

Interview with Muhammad b. al-Tàr (Nouakchott, 22 April 2019). 

This is the date remembered by his descendants, which is also mentioned in Büna 
‘Ali b. Maynummu' manuscript. Some authors have expressed different opinions, for 
example al-Talib Bübakar b. Ahmad al-Mustafá al-Mahjübi al-Waláti, who writes: ‘I 
am ignorant of the exact date of Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf al-Ja fari's death; it 
might have been in the year 1218 H or later? 
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Interview with Muhammad b. Shayknna b. Büna, imam of the mosque of al-Mabrük 
(13 February 2019). The narrative states that the camel roamed for forty days. 
Interview with Muhammad b. Shayknna b. Büna (al-Mabrük, 13 February 2019). 
Site of a well and of a cemetery located 10 km to the north of kilometre 47 on the 
road connecting Nema and Timbedra. 

Muhammad Ahmad is buried in Gabda, 5 km northwest of the Malian village of 
Nioro. 

Marty (1921: 313) reports that the father and the grandfather of Ahmad al-Aswad 
are both buried in Tindouf and that he owes his surname (the black?) to his mother, 
Hüriyya. 

Interview with Muhammad b. Shaykhna b. Büna (al-Mabrük, 13 February 2019). 
Harún b. al-Shaykh Sidiyya is confirmed to have licensed (ijáza) Shaykh Sidi Salih b. 
al-Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf, born Ja fari (of the al-Ja‘afra fraction), to transmit 
the teachings of the gádiriyya, as well as the invocations and orientations of Shaykh 
Sidi al- Mukhtar (in Kitab al-akhbär; Nouakchott, n.d). 

Muhammad al-Amin b. Sayyid al-Qawm affirms that before reaching the Gibla, they 
were established in the Adrar region of Mauritania. 

A plain (tayarit) situated between two elevated plateaus. It is about 10 km wide 

and 100 km long, beginning in the Taganit, at the well of Maza, and extending to 
Tamshikit. Its favourable geography features numerous wells. 

Interview with Sidát b. Shaykhna (Nouakchott, 20 April 2018). 

Shaykh al-Mukhtar’s brother Khalil had a son named al-Tälib, who provided the 
murderers of Coppolani with support at Tanouchart. He refused to proclaim his 
allegiance to the French and authorized his followers to kill the administrator, which 
they eventually did, in 1905. On the persistent repercussions of this episode, see Ould 
Mohamed Baba and Freire 2020: 266-8. 

In some versions of this oral tradition, this shaykh is reported to have been a disciple 
of Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf, although the later encounter between Shaykh 
al-Mukhtàr and Shaykh Muhammad al-Aghzaf seems to contradict this account. 
According to Ahl Nüh interlocutors I interviewed in Kiffa (22 February 2019). 
Interview with al-Salik b. ‘Abdallah b. Sayyid al-Qawm b.al-Shaykh al-Mukhtar 

b. Laghzaf b. al- Shaykh al-Mukhtar (Nouakchott, 19 April 2019). 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

It was this disciple whom Shaykh al- Mukhtar is said to have appointed as his 
successor when he undertook his mystical journey (lamma sáha; in al-Mukhtàr 

b. Hámidun's Hayat Müritänyä, vol. Idaybúsat). 

Interview with al-Salik b. ‘Abdallah b. Sayyid al-Qawm b. al-Shaykh al-Mukhtar 

b. Laghzaf b. al-Shaykh al-Mukhtar (Nouakchott, 19 April 2019). 

Ibid. 

Interview with Sidiyya b. Muhammad b. Sayyidi, head of Direction du Monde Arabe 
in the ministry of the interior (Nouakchott, 5 May 2019). 

Ibid. 

Interview with al-Salik b. ‘Abdallah b. Sayyid al-Qawm b. al-Shaykh al-Mukhtar b. 
Laghzaf b. al- Shaykh al-Mukhtar (Nouakchott, 19 April 2019). See also Patris (1948: 
7-8). 

These events are at the origin of the persistent enmity between the Ahl Abba and the 
ghuzf. 
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49 Interview with al-Salik b. ‘Abdallah b. Sayyid al-Qawm b. al-Shaykh al-Mukhtar 
b. Laghzaf b. al-Shaykh al-Mukhtar (Nouakchott, 19 April 2019). 

50 [Interview with Muhammad b. al-Tàr (Nouakchott, 22 April 2019). 

51 Ibid. 

52 The author of Indrat al-afkar bi-tàrikh Awjaft wa Atar, in his biography of Shaykh 
Muhammad Mahmüd, affirms that he died in 1924. His tomb is situated at Wadi 
Agirj, in the vicinity of Bumdeid. 

53 Interview with al-Dadda b. Muftah al-Din in (10 February 2018). 

54 Sibta is situated 70 km southeast of the town Timbedra and has been inhabited by the 
Mashzif. 

55 This genealogy is affirmed in two documents written by al-Hasan b. Mawlay A li 
al-Ni‘mawi and Sidi b. al- Talib ‘Ammär al-Filali, the latter dated to 1253 H/1837 
CE. Paul Marty (1921: 77) cites a slightly different genealogy: Affa b. Sidi (surname 
“Farba') b. ‘Umar b. Bakar b. Muhammad b. “Ali b. al-Labb b. Muhammad b. 
al-Shaykh b. Dlaym. 

56 Interview with Muhammad al-Amin b. ' Ali b. Affa (Bassiknou, 19 February 2019). 

57 Interview with Sidát b. Shaykhna (Nouakchott, 20 April 2018). 

58 The descendant of this man currently lives in Nema. He is a faqih and the imam of 
the town’s “old mosque. 

59 Interview with Muhammad al-Shaykh b. Muhammad b. Daydda (Legweirga, 

11 February 2019). 

60 A lam al-Shanägita fi al-Hijaz wa al-Machrik (Les grandes figures mauritaniennes 
au Hijàz ), p. 152. Beirut: Dar al-Kitab 2015. Abu ‘Ali Beheyda b. Cheikh Yerbana al- 
Kalkami al-Idrissi. 

61 Interview with Muhammad al-Shaykh b. Muhammad b. Daydda (Legweirga, 

11 February 2019). 

62 Interview with Izid Bih b. al-Rábi, imam of Nemas ‘old mosque’ (Nema, 10 February 

2019). 
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Islamic traditional schooling in a globalized 
context: A case study from the mahzara of Teysir 
(southwestern Mauritania) 


Mariem Baba Ahmed 
CRIA - NOVA FCSH, Post-Doctoral Researcher at CAPSAHARA 
and Zahra Horma 
CRIA - NOVA FCSH, Junior Researcher at CAPSAHARA 


Islam is about realizing the liberating power of a living and proactive confession of 
faith in an infinitely singular, omnipotent, and omnipresent God. This is the sense of 
Islam that the vast majority of Muslims experience in everyday life, and from which 
they seek spiritual and moral guidance. 

-An-Na'im 2008: 10 


Muslims believe that the first ever prayer was uttered over 1,400 years ago in a cave in 
Mount Hira, on the outskirts of Mecca, when the Archangel Gabriel revealed the Word 
of God to Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah. Muhammad, in turn, passed the Word of God 
to the willing, re-enacting the movements and reciting the verses, thus bringing into 
existence the ritual of prayer. 

Today, prayers continue to be taught to children and youth who, day in and day out, 
learn to read, write and recite the Qur'àn in the mahzara - the main institution in charge 
of the initial transfer of Islamic knowledge in Mauritania. A distinctly Mauritanian 
institution, the mahzara represents “traditional Islamic education, where the young are 
taught not only to memorize and recite the Qur’an but also to read and write, while being 
introduced to the canon of Islamic religious sciences: the Islamic creed (al- “aga 'id), 
mysticism (al-tasawwuf), Quranic science (‘ilm al-Qur’an), the so-called prophetic 
traditions (al-hadith), the holy history of the Prophet Muhammad (al-sira) and Arabic 
language (al-lugha), grammar (al-nahw) and rhetoric (al-bayan) (Ould Cheikh 2020: 5). 

Throughout the region's history, and more recently, through state structures, the 
mahzara has played an active role in creating, maintaining and promoting religious 
identity and the use of Arabic. The French colonial period (1920-1960) was characterized 
by various attempts to subdue the influence of the mahzara, and yet it resolutely held 
its ground, questioning colonial policies and French laws that sought to impose a 
Western model of elementary education on Mauritania (Launay and Soares 1999: 502; 
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Ould Maouloud 2017: 2; Pettigrew 2007: 63; Seesemann and Soares 2009: 93-4). As a 
result, decades after Mauritanias independence (1960), the mahzara educational model 
remains a strong presence in both urban and rural parts of the country. 

Understanding the link between the traditional education system in Mauritania and 
the nomadic way of life is thus of the utmost importance, since the social mores of the 
mahzara were shaped by life in the desert. In the popular perception, and especially in 
comparison with learners in the so-called ‘modern’ system, we encounter persistent 
clichés designating mahzara students as imprisoned by tradition and nomadic life: 
‘Bedouins, outdated, unadjusted to the times and - a new cliché - potentially radicalized. 

Contrary to these sorts of prejudices, our study offers a more dynamic account 
of the mahzara. The young people we met seemed to be experiencing, at their own 
level, the same jolts as the rest of the country in terms of complexities, mixtures of 
genres and more or less defined expectations, all crowned by a tug-of-war between 
moral and religious values that are no longer solely the product of ancestral bookish 
interpretations, intermingled with other forms of shared, transnational religiosity. 

This chapter contextualizes the mahzara, tracing its evolution from a nomadic 
context to the present. At the beginning of this study, the research included a 
quantitative element, with a questionnaire filled in by eighty-eight students in the 
mahzara of Teysir and Nouakchott. As the study progressed, the methodology shifted 
to a focus on life stories: nine paths that would be documented, in some cases by means 
of audiovisual recording sessions. Drawing mainly on this data (collected between 
November 2017 and March 2021), this chapter examines the role of traditional Islamic 
education in an increasingly urbanized society. We seek to understand, as evidenced 
by the students’ own accounts, the prospects of reconciling this kind of learning with 
the aspiration of becoming a professional, a career path that would most certainly be 
pursued in an urban environment. 

The field research was conducted in a particular mahzara (Teysir, among the most 
reputable in the country), where students recounted their entry into and exit from 
the learning cycle, what they thought of the kind of knowledge theyd acquired and 
the skills theyd obtained, the conversion of this immaterial knowledge into ‘real- 
world' skills, and the existing (and at times newly created) pathways that in some 
cases led them to pursue their education at a university or in a professional setting 
unrelated to the mahzara. It became essential to understand these personal pathways 
against the backdrop of new techniques of learning and knowledge transmission, as 
new technologies, such as smartphones, took on an important role in this context. 
The individual trajectories identified in this chapter reveal an — often contradictory - 
context of multiple social, cultural and political interactions. 


Society and culture among the Hassaniyya-speaking 
populations of Mauritania 


Mauritania can be seen as a place of - not always peaceful - encounters between Arab- 
Berber populations (who are predominantly nomadic) and black African populations 
(who are predominantly sedentary). Their cultural differences are now rooted in the 
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organization of social and political life in a multi-ethnic country which is nevertheless 
marked by the social and political preponderance of its Hassaniyya-speaking 
populations and, more specifically, by its ‘noble’/‘free’ status groups, the Bidan (see 
Bonte 2016: 12; Ould Cheikh 2017: 56). 

The Bidán society ofthe western regions ofthe Sahara was born out ofthe confluence 
between Arab groups entering the western regions of the Sahara (from the Arabian 
Peninsula, Egypt and Tunisia) and Amazigh groups already settled in these territories 
(Norris 1969). The overall social landscape was largely marked by nomadism until 
the late 1970s. It was only after a series of droughts that hit the region during this 
period that populations stopped basing their livelihoods on nomadic pastoralism and 
began to gradually settle in urban areas, leading to the emergence of large cities such 
as Nouakchott, or Nouadhibou (on the nascent development of Mauritanian cities, see 
Ould Cheikh 2017: 35). 

Precolonial ‘Moorish’ society (a recent term, of colonial origin but now comfortably 
incorporated into the regions ethnic lexicon, identifying the Hassaniyya-speaking 
populations of the western regions of the Sahara) was characterized by a bicephalous 
type of power exercised by two dominant hereditary status groups: the ‘warriors’ 
(hassän), and the ‘religious’ authorities (zwaya) (Bonte 2016: 46; Brenner 2000: 147; 
Ould Cheikh 2020: 3).! 

The hassán — descendants of the Banü Hassan Arab ‘tribes’ (qaba il, sing. qabila) who 
roamed the Maghreb and the Saharan confines, where they began to settle in the fifteenth 
century - were subject toa code of warrior virility (Bonte 2016: 29; El Hamel 1999: 64; Ould 
Cheikh 2017: 64). They possessed weapons and had mastered the art of war. Later, they 
also had centralized command of large parts of the western Saharan region through the 
establishment of four emirates (Trarza, Brakna, Adrar and Tagant, between the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries; see Bonte 2016: 328, Ould Cheikh 2017: 65). The zwaya, by 
contrast, represented Islamic religious values. They taught and officiated various religious 
practices and were also organized according to a qabila-centred system that determined 
social, economic and political activity and delineated the geographic reach of each group. 
Relevant positions within this scheme depended on ancestry, function and economic 
wealth. With this general distinction noted, this structure should not be reduced to a 
linear partition, however; indeed, the two elements within this structure complement 
each other in complex ways.? While accepted as fundamental organizational elements 
of Bidán society, hierarchy and status must be considered in relation to other processes, 
such as the emergence of the ‘state, the market economy, changes to residential practices 
and migration to cities. Today, innovative social dynamics have given these structures a 
new appearance without completely overshadowing long-established patterns. 

With Mauritanias independence, the state, inspired by the Western/French model, 
putin place mechanisms of democratic political control such asa Constitution, elections, 
political parties and a public administration. The implementation ofthis political model 
was inaugurated by the first president of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, Moktar 
Ould Daddah (in power between 1960 and 1978). Despite these innovative political 
configurations, however, changes to social and political life were slow to take place. 
Even after decolonization, ethnic and tribal bonds continued to evolve in significant 
ways, but genealogy-based relationships continue to carry significant weight. As we 
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will see, the type of education a child receives in Mauritania is still largely dependent 
on their ancestors origin, tribal affiliation, gender and social status. 


The mahzara and the transmission of religious knowledge 


The mahzara is where you should go before you go anywhere else. 
-Mohamed A., student at the mahzara of Teysir, Trarza, November 2017 


The rural mahzara 


The history of the Islamic expansion into the western regions of the Sahara goes back 
to the ninth century and the trans-Saharan caravan networks, which were followed in 
the mid-eleventh century by the armed proselytism of the Almoravids, which resulted 
in the spread of Islam and its development into a hallmark of the region (El Hamel 
1999: 64; Launay and Soares 1999: 499-500; Ould Ahmed Salem 2012: 638; Ould 
Cheikh 2017: 159). Although an idealization of the Almoravid movement continues 
to permeate many social milieus and the Islamic landscape ofthe region (appropriated 
notably by the Islamic Republic of Mauritania's official narrative), it is the ulterior 
establishment of the Sufi orders (turuq; sing. tariqa) that most likely consolidated 
the western Saharan regions prominent role as an acknowledged Islamic actor (for 
a significant case study of Sufism in the western Saharan regions, see Ould al-Bara's 
chapter in this volume). From the beginning of the eighteenth century, the region thus 
witnessed the entrenchment of Islam and the development of structured religious 
teaching (Ould Ahmed Salem 2012: 638; Ould Cheikh 2017: 161). 

As mentioned above, the Saharan zwaya thus became the legitimate bearers of 
religious knowledge and the guardians of spiritual practices (on the importance of 
this cultural milieu, see the chapter by Ould Cheikh in this volume). This group is 
largely responsible for teaching the Arabic alphabet, the Qur'an and other topics 
related to Islam. The Arabic alphabet is memorized even before the child can read, 
using mnemonic processes (also known in the Maghreb) to facilitate memorization. 
It is common for mothers (or female family elders) to initiate the child into the 
memorization of parts of the Qur'an and the life of the Prophet (Fortier 1997: 86). 

At the initial level of instruction, the transmission of knowledge is performed by 
a master (mrábit or talib), this time a man, who may be a close relative or someone 
outside the family. When boys from zwaya families have memorized and learned to 
recite the Qur'án, they continue their Islamic education at a higher level, in a mahzara 
(El Hamel 1999: 66). At this level, mainly male? students learn and perfect their 
recitation skills - reading and writing Quranic verses - as well as other subjects such 
as rhetoric, Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh), the life of the Prophet (sira), Islamic moral 
rules of behaviour, Arabic language and literature, and logic: 


I first learned the entire text of the Qur'àn and passed the first [level]. Then I 
learned from a small book how to write the Qu’ran, [which took] four to five 
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months of learning. Then [I spent] another four months with another book to 
learn how to recite the Qur'án orally. Then I learned how to pray, how to be pure, 
how to worship the religion, from a big book (Shaykh Khalil's), which takes about 
four years to learn. When we finish learning this book, we start learning the Arabic 
language itself and its rules; this is another moment in the life of the mahzara. 
The most reputable teaching is the one provided in the mahzaras in the southwest 
of Mauritania (with regard to learning the Arabic language). We also learn logic, 
Arabic figures of speech, poetry, and the basics of shari‘a. 

(Interview with Mohamed, a student at the mahzara of Teysir, 13 August 2020) 


Often, in order to continue their Islamic studies at a higher level, young zwáya 
boys must leave their homes, whether in the desert or in the city, and move to 
another location where they can learn from a renowned teacher. The inhabitants of 
these locations consider these boys foreign students (tlamid al-ghurba). As a rule, the 
teaching at the mahzara is delivered by a single teacher with encyclopedic knowledge of 
certain religious fields; if necessary, however, he may ask for help from his best students 
on a voluntary basis. This volunteer system helps students to fund their studies and 
accommodation at the mahzara, in remote locations in the Mauritanian hinterland. 
Whereas in the nomadic past payment was made with camels, as further explained 
by Pettigrew (2007), nowadays there are other ways for students to contribute to the 
mahzara: 


Not only were students expected to feed themselves while under this system of 
intense tutelage, but custom demanded that they bring livestock as a payment for 
their studies with the mrabit. According to Ibn Alamin, students normally brought 
their teacher one or two camels depending on what the teacher already owned. 
Students could pool the livestock and share the milk produced by the cows, 
camels, or goats. 

(Pettigrew 2007: 68) 


Currently, in an increasingly urban and sedentary society, the regime of student 
contributions to the mahzara has undergone some changes, as witnessed by the 
account provided by Ahmed, a student at the Teysir mahzara. In any case, if a student 
moves to a mahzara in the interior of the country, his family must provide his means 
of support: 


If you are a student at a mahzara in Nouakchott there are no changes; it's like 
[going to] a normal school. On the other hand, if you are a student at a mahzara 
in the interior of the country, it is obligatory to make a food deposit, around 
50,000 ouguyia* on average (sometimes it is much less). The students do not have 
a house; if the mahzara has money, it is good and the students are comfortable, 
but if it is a poor mahzara, the students are left to fend for themselves. The most 
representative mahzara is Tendeghmat, near Teysir, where students must build 
a dwelling place by themselves. You have to go into the dunes for seven days to 
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build a hut ... that is how it was done in the past. These mahzaras I am talking 
about specialize in Arabic. 
(Interview with Ahmed, a mahzara student, 20 July 2020) 


In the Trarza region (present-day southwestern Mauritania) in particular, the 
teaching curriculum at the mahzara is more diversified. In addition to studying the 
Qur'án, students learn law, theology and the mystical sciences, as well as grammar 
(nahw), prosody ( arüd), morphology (al-sarf) and the history of the Arabs (tarikh 
al-'arab). After acquiring these skills, students complete their studies by learning 
the fundamentals of Islamic law (usül al-fiqh), logic (mantiq), rhetoric (balagha) 
and mathematics (hisab) (Fortier 2003: 238). A student can actually spend a large 
part of his life at a mahzara, sometimes as long as thirty years. After memorizing 
and thoroughly understanding all of the canonical Islamic texts, the student receives 
a certificate (ijaza), which authorizes him to start teaching the knowledge he has 
acquired (El Hamel 1999: 66). Unlike the education system of the ‘modern school 
(the name used in Mauritania for the official school), in the mahzara the student is not 
evaluated through examinations. One of the students, Mohamed, views this as a failure 
of the traditional Islamic mahzara educational model: 


Another thing that should change in the mahzara education system is that there are 
no exams, and the fact that there are no exams puts less pressure on the students. 
The big disadvantage of the ma/izara system is the absence of periodic and cyclical 
assessment. For example, when I wanted to take the bac [baccalauréat, the exam 
qualifying successful candidates for higher education] I discovered three months 
earlier that I had a lot of potential and that I could learn a lot of things, and I didn't 
know that I had the capacity to memorize so many things at the same time, and 
this was revealed by the exam. 

(Interview with Mohamed, a mahzara student, 13 August 2020) 


We have seen that Islamic knowledge in Mauritania is both a communications channel 
and a marker of social stratification. The transfer of knowledge within Hassaniya- 
speaking communities is one of the areas where inter-statutory, inter-order and gender 
differentiations are most clearly demonstrated. Strongly linked to zwáya culture, the 
mahzara constitutes what can be viewed as a ‘rite of passage’ for this group, an identity 
marker and a space for effective socialization when entering adulthood. The mahzara 
is the place where an eminently zwaya experience is materialized and which presently 
guarantees the students’ ‘social distinction, in Pierre Bourdieu sense of the expression. 

As related to us by teachers and students, the curriculum of the mahzara goes 
beyond the matrix of knowledge that is mandatory in Islam, towards an entire 
schematization of the Moorish ethos that is captured, developed and retransmitted 
in these institutions. At the same time, the schools represent the Borromean knot 
of faith in this region of the world: Sunni/Maliki/Ashari Islam. The mahzara is a 
traditional model of learning that corresponds in many ways to the university level in 
public schooling (al-Nahwi 1987). The materials transmitted and the didactic methods 
used are essentially based on the Islamic sciences, the Qu rán, the hadith, the textual 
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foundations of shari'a (in their theoretical and practical aspects) and the Maliki rite 
as a doctrinal basis according to Ashari doctrine. In the Trarza region, knowledge of 
Arabic language sciences, grammar, syntax, poetic metrics and logic is also transmitted 
and is renowned in the entire Arab-Islamic geographical area. Apart from these two 
“modules, sharía and Classical Arabic, the curriculum also includes a whole collection 
oftexts which appear to be ancillary but central to everyday life, dealing with decorum, 
good manners and social behaviour in general. 

Initially, this model was mobile, adapted to the nomadic and transhumant lifestyle 
common to the region until the late 1970s. In fact, while the mahzara has made a 
resounding name for itself in the Muslim world and beyond, in ‘scholarly’ cities such as 
Chinguitti, Ouadane, Tichitt and Walata it is its role as an itinerant education provider 
that has set it apart from the madrasa (Fr. médersa) and other educational centres 
found in North and West Africa (on the differences between the madrasa and the 
western Saharan mahzara, see El Hamel 1999: 65-6; Frede 2021: 301-3). 

The mahzara combines the two human habitats debated long ago in Ibn Khaldún's 
dyad, al-badawi and al-hadari (the nomad and the sedentary). It is linked, both in 
practice and symbolically, to the bádiyya (the Saharan hinterlands) and to nomadic 
movements throughout the Sahara (which also reach the Maghreb and the Mashrek), 
whether in search of water or while journeying to the holy sites of Islam. As argued 
by Ould Cheikh and Ould Bah, the zwaya clerical groups - through the institution 
of the mahzara and the dissemination of Sufi orders - have established the norms 
that allowed sharia to prevail in largely ungoverned territories, the famous al-bilád al- 
siba/‘land of insolence (Ould Bah and Ould Cheikh 2009: 103-4). 

The presence of the mahzara in the region is usually associated — most likely for 
ideological reasons that served to inscribe Islam in the western regions of the Sahara 
at a very early date - with the Almoravid period, its (controversial) ribat (‘lodge’) 
serving as a prototypal form of this teaching. It thus became well established much 
later, towards the seventeenth/eighteenth centuries, with the emergence of the Sufi 
turuq (Shadhiliyya, Qadiriyya, Tijaniyya) and the blossoming of their zawiyas (centres 
of Sufi practice that can be interchangeably associated with schooling and religious 
practices) which continue to be important sites for the transmission of knowledge. 

In addition to the influence of the abovementioned ancient cities, there are several 
other key names and patronyms belonging to different tribes that are closely linked to 
prestigious mahzaras. One oftheseis al-Mukhtàr w. Bana - an Ashari thinker considered 
one of the great stars in the constellation of Moorish scholars, with significant influence 
on Arabic grammar, rhetoric and other language sciences. Other figures, some of them 
mentioned in the Fath al-shakür, have also contributed to this reputation, including al- 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Mami, Lemjeidri (also spelled al-Mujaydiri), Ibn Mbüja, ‘Abd 
al-Qàdir w. Muhammad w. Muhammad Salim, Muhammad al-Hasan wuld Ahmadi 
al-Khadim and Ahmad al-‘Aqil. 

Mahzaras like the one addressed in this chapter, settled in a rural environment, 
still carry the soul of the frig (nomadic camp) and are most often led by a shaykh - an 
erudite descendant of a long line of masters, sometimes with distinguished, specific 
knowledge areas. The ‘profile’ of these mahzaras is (self-)inscribed in a tribe-related 
geography, and any attempt to define it immediately brings to mind a plethora of 
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cultural referents specific to each tribal area, along with real and mythical attributes 
ascribed to each member ofa particular lineage of scholars. 

To better understand the specifics of the mahzara in rural areas in Mauritania, 
however, it is important to consider the structure and role of the mahzara in urban 
areas. Despite the daily dynamics and techniques that separate them, both are interested 
in deepening Islamic knowledge and its dissemination to the world. 


The urban mahzara 


The reflections in this chapter do not aim to provide an exhaustive study of an entire 
traditional teaching system that escaped being taken over by the state (contrary to 
what happened to hundreds of similar structures in the capital and other cities that 
also offered instruction in Qur'àn memorization and the study of fundamental texts 
of sharia). Nor will we cover the phenomenon ofthe neo-mahzara, which is organized 
more along the lines of the Maghrebs madrasa or the Egyptian kuttab, both providing 
a ‘modernized’ version of education featuring the Qur ‘an, air-conditioning, meal trays 
and supervisors in arithmetic, and civic education. 

In these types of schools, students are often urban and relatively wealthy, with parents 
who are anxious to instil a performance-driven spirit in them. The most popular of these 
is the so-called 'Dedew mosque, a mahzara located in Nouakchott's bourgeois Tevragh 
Zeina district. Reminiscent of the Middle Eastern style in its architecture and general 
atmosphere, it is very popular with the women/mothers of the Nouakchott bourgeoisie. 
Every year, dozens of children and teenagers who have memorized the Qur'àn are 
awarded prizes. This occasion, which is given extensive media coverage, is marked by 
festive ceremonies to which parents, neighbours and cultural and religious personalities 
are invited. Social networks brim with shared photos, increasing publicity; addresses 
are exchanged and digital pages created, promoting the best mahzaras in town - all this 
against the backdrop of calls for personal development, since the study of the Qur'án is 
seen as a first step towards increased inner well-being and social achievement. 

This phenomenon, directly associated with the complete recitation of the Qur'an, 
has become widespread and is now part of the social calendar in urban middle-class 
neighbourhoods, where it is common for children to take religious education classes 
in parallel with conventional schooling, dividing the daily rhythms between mornings 
dedicated to regular schooling and afternoons working with the lawh (a traditional 
wooden tablet that provides textual support for learning the Qur'àn). This practice has 
become a distinctive mark of the ‘model family. As mentioned by one of the students 
who had trained at a conventional elementary school in parallel with learning the 
Qur àn at home: 


I started by doing elementary school, and then I did the mahzara. This isa common 
practice in my environment. Often, we prefer to let the child go to elementary 
school first, so he has the basic skills - he has a national number at the Ministry 
of Education - and then we let him do the mahzara. In my social environment, 
this is how we do it (...) When I was in elementary school, I had a Qur'àn master 
with me at home who taught me the basics of learning the Qur'an, and then I had 
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no problem entering the mahzara because when we come from school, it is always 
easier to enter. The mahzara is a mixture of everything; there are those who know 
a lot and those who know less. 

(Interview with Ahmed, a mahzara student, 20 July 2020) 


While adapted to urban tastes and habits, this new form of relating to religion (in 
which Islamic knowledge is passed on to children) is undoubtedly a social asset and a 
reference point, especially to those with the means to provide this hybrid schooling and 
the employment of private ‘religious’ tutors. Thus, in the villas, the guards’ lodgings are 
increasingly occupied by private religion professors (men who often come from rural 
mahzaras) who circulate among houses. This demand for proximity to a religiously 
legitimized actor is reflected in the common expression “to have the Qur àn' ( ‘andi al- 
Qur 'àn). This phrase expresses the idea of being able to recite the Qur'án in full, but it 
also denotes the idea that, in addition to the Qur’an’s intrinsic value as the core of faith 
and spiritual enrichment, it has value as a source of (sometimes quite sizeable) income. 
For these urban mrabits and for those who came from the neo-mahzara, the question 
of money and pecuniary contributions is not always straightforward. In the learning 
centres, this basic service is rarely provided without the performance of charitable works 
in return, an exchange that is made without the explicit notification of any authority. 

As witnessed by the comments made by mothers of children who attended such 
schools (neo-mahzaras), teaching their children the Qur'án in addition to modern 
schooling has a calming effect on both parents and children. It is said to contribute 
to better results at the regular school and seems to reassure parents, even if they 
themselves cannot recite the Qur'àn and have a rudimentary knowledge of Islam, as 
reported by a mother in the Ksar district of Nouakchott: 


Every day, when they come from school, the children have to eat quickly because 
right after the zuhr prayer the mrabit is waiting for them at the center for the 
Qur’an class. My 14-year-old daughter will soon ‘have’ the whole Qur'an! They 
finish two hours later; they can play or go out, but they must not stay up too late 
because at 5:00 am we have a teacher here at home who makes them recite until 
the subh prayer at about 6:00 am, when they stop to pray, have breakfast and get 
ready for school. In this world without roots which we live in today, it is necessary 
for the children to have this knowledge, especially the girls. 

(Interview in Tajihla, mother of a mafizara student, 12 April 2018) 


At the end of a religious education class in the district of Tevragh Zeina, where we were 
set to meet the parents, a queue of luxury cars waiting for pupils served as a reminder 
of the extent of the interest - and the economic standing - of the students’ families. 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that the sacred texts are indeed in the process 
of becoming commodified in this context — of becoming “assets, the 'knowledge they 
contain becoming increasingly disembodied. It should also be noted that this same 
type of urban mahzara can be found in less luxurious peripheral neighbourhoods such 
as Dar-Naim, Arafat and Toujounine, where those who arrived in the capital more 
recently tend to be concentrated.° 
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Mahzara attendance first peaked in the 1990s, with the religious fervour drenched 
in the activism of the Islamist movements of the time. Those who were interested 
in this kind of education at the time were themselves engaged in Islamist discourse 
and activism. They responded positively to the engaging, at times militant, rhetoric 
of the Muslim Brotherhood (al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin), up to the ousting of the Ould 
Taya regime (1984-2005). Things are very different today. Even though the political 
movements are still active, they seem to have adapted to the current situation, in 
which religious education is not correlated with ideological commitment or specific 
sympathies. This unbiased approach makes this model appealing to different social 
and economic strata of the population. Parental participation is not mandatory, and 
attention seems to have shifted to the youth, creating a contagion effect in which the 
sons and daughters of Ikhwan leaders are taken as a model. 

These urban Islamic trends, though not central to the arguments developed in this 
chapter, deserve to be mentioned and further explored.* As noted above, our study 
is centred on a rural mahzara, based on the following idea, as articulated by Bensaid 
and Lajdal: 


Emerging in the desert, the mahzara effectively adapted its functions, lifestyle, 
educational systems, social operations, and overall intellectual makeup in order 
to better suit the local life conditions of the desert, whilst effectively sustaining its 
role and presence dating back to the Almoravid period. 

(Bensaid and Ladjal 2019: 152) 


Teysir, the village around the mahzara 


Local classifications tend to represent mahzara institutions of the east and central 
Mauritania as specializing in fiqh and in the Qur'àn. Unlike in the Middle East, tajwid 
(the rules of recitation of the Qur'án) is not a part of the curriculum, with recitation 
being carried out in the local style. Also absent from the curricula in these mahzaras 
is the stra (‘biography’) of the prophet as a historical subject. In this respect, what 
is taught is the hadith — ‘the knowledge of men, i.e. the biographies of the Prophet's 
companions and the first actors of Islam. The mahzaras located in the Trarza region 
are presented as temples of Arabic, with a purist approach based on syntax, poetry 
and rhetoric but also reflecting a shift towards poetry written in Hassaniyya Arabic. 
Alongside the core curriculum, students also learn about ‘ibadat (the worship of God), 
mu ‘amalat (relations between individuals) and ghné (local poetry). 

As mentioned in the introduction, this chapter is based on a survey taken by students 
at the mahzara of Teysir, in Tiguent, southwestern Mauritania (a town bordering the 
Nouakchott-Rosso road, about 105 km south of Nouakchott). We worked with students 
who were also affiliated with the University of Nouakchott,’ asking them about the 
scholarly materials they used, their methods of study, their level of text retention and 
their use of these texts in the context of a more profession-oriented general education. 

The mahzara of Teysir was established at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
and was associated with the teachings of Mawlüd w. Ahmad al-Jawad, Aba Muhammad 
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w. Mawlüd, Muhammad Mawlüd w. Abú Muhammad, Ahmadü al-Khadim and its 
current head, Muhammad al-Hasan w. Ahmadú al-Khadim, who was trained by the 
renowned Ahmad Salim Alumma, also in Teysir. It has been at its current location 
since the early 1970s. Teysir is an administrative part of the Moughataa of Mederdra 
and the commune of Tiguent. During the peak season (between June and September), 
it boasts approximately 1,500 students between the ages of 13 and 26. Between 
November and May, it hosts approximately 800 children and youth. We also observed 
the presence of approximately 200 foreign students, the majority of whom were from 
other African countries (including Senegal The Gambia, Mali, Nigeria, Algeria, 
Tunisia and Morocco). At the mahzara in Teysir, there were families from South 
Africa, Tunisia and some couples in the area temporarily, from northern Europe. As 
we will see in what follows, attention to the daily lives of the students at this institution 
reveals important spaces of change. 


Housing 


In Teysir, housing is constructed from three types of material: fabric, bricks and 
wood. These small, semi-urban settlements, many with running water and electricity, 
combine nomadic and sedentary modes of construction in almost equal measure. In 
those houses that do not have a tin or concrete roof, families in Teysir have at least one 
room, a mbar (a medium-sized shed constructed with wooden beams and props), and 
a tent (except in the rainy season). The students of the mahzara are housed in the same 
type of dwelling, usually grouped by tribal affiliation.* Despite the existence of these 
houses, new affinities have also led those from certain groups to associate according to 
urban/rural criteria (with rural young people choosing to live with other rural young 
people, and with those from more ‘urban’ backgrounds staying with other urban young 
people), and even according to age. Having a computer or a few books made certain 
students more attractive and added new layers to this housing cartography. This 
transformation of the norms of student settlement is only one of the observed changes 
that shape daily life in the mahzara. 

Initially, the construction of the houses was funded by contributions from those 
first to arrive or by donations (waqf) from the Shaykh of the mahzara, prominent 
local figures, and foreign benefactors who had a connection to the Shaykh or wanted 
to give alms. The furniture is always very basic, most often amounting to some mats 
or carpets, a few cushions and kitchen utensils. Each student keeps a few personal 
belongings in a trunk or bag: a few books, a blanket and, increasingly, extra school 
supplies, notebooks, a tablet, a smartphone and in some cases even a laptop computer. 

The village of Teysir is divided into different sections. At the centre is the mosque 
and the homes of the permanent inhabitants of the village and of families related to 
the Shaykh of the mahzara (who is also the head of the village, assisted by one of his 
sons, who teaches by his side). This central area is encircled by an area inhabited by 
the students, who live in both the traditional houses described above and common 
rooms and nrbars. The next district is inhabited by students from neighbouring 
African countries: Senegal, Mali, The Gambia and Niger. Some foreign families have 
also settled there, with converts being well integrated with the rest of the inhabitants 
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(we were told of French and American students who had recently left, but we only met 
South Africans and Northern Europeans, notably from Norway and Denmark). 


Admission and eligibility 


Admission at Teysir is permitted based on a simple decision by the future student or his 
tutors, the fundamental prerequisite being that the student has memorized the Qur’ àn. 
The new urban mahzaras are more hybrid in nature and receive young children who 
are still working through the first learning cycle. In Teysir, we met children between 8 
and 12 years of age who were being taught the Qur'an directly by their families.? They 
formed a separate group alongside the adolescents and young adults who had already 
advanced in their studies. The presence ofa few migrant children accompanying elders 
on their journeys was also observed. These children were housed in the West African 
‘neighbourhood’ provided for foreigners: 


When you arrive here, you go to see the son of the Shaykh, who is responsible for 
the organization of village life. We are welcomed; we are not asked any questions - 
personal information will be known later anyway. Sometimes we are told which 
house to go to, a recommendation or something like that; sometimes we already 
have a place to stay. Here you just have to arrive with your lawh (wooden tablet) 
or your notebook and be patient, because at the beginning there are habits to 
develop ... but you get used to it quickly, and in particular, you make friends. 

The Shaykh is one of the few people still alive who teaches all disciplines. You 
don't need to say that you want to learn this or that chapter; you just open your 
mouth and start reading him the verses or part the meaning of which you want to 
learn ... The Shaykh knows all his texts by heart. 

(Interview Abdellahi, mahzara student, February 2018) 


While admission to the mahzara is free, daily life, at first sight also without additional 
costs, is governed by implicit, deeply respected codes. The rules of conduct for both 
the students and the inhabitants of the village are well delineated. The students are 
supervised by their families and by the Shaykh. In case of illness, they are taken care 
of, and in return they perform various services ranging from cleaning, slaughtering 
animals, small household chores and even herding animals. Nevertheless, there is an 
ostensible gap with regard to regulating the collective behaviour of the youth of the 
mahzara, which will be explained below. 

A typical day at the mahzara begins with the Shaykhs teaching after the subh 
(daybreak) prayer, although the students may arrive at the previous call, around 4.00 
am, generally two hours before sunrise. This pre-lesson isa repetition ofthe text learned 
the day before, sometimes involving recitations of the Qur àn for better retention or to 
test different readings and their modes. 

Around 7.00 am, most of the students begin to arrive. The first to come are the first 
to learn. The Shaykh is located at the centre, in the shadow of a wall, under the mbar 
or tent, and a circle of students gather around him. A student begins to read a text from 
a notebook or his tablet, sometimes stopping at each hemistich (a half-line of verse) 
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to listen to the master's explanation. Two students can work together and ‘advance’ 
in the same text by having it explained to them and listening at the same time. The 
Shaykh moves from Shaykh Khalil to Ibn Malik's al-Alfiyya, from the al-Turra to the 
al-Ihmirar, from al-Kifaf to the al-Risála and to the al-Shatibiyya, continuing the review 
until the zuhr prayer. During these four to five hours, there are few interruptions: at the 
time of the duhá prayer, supplementary prayers are performed by the teacher. During 
the lesson, the Shaykh often sits to the side, cross-legged, leaning or lying on the floor. 
He delivers his lesson dressed in regular clothes, without any specific ritualization, and 
is sometimes interrupted by his family, at times commenting on issues not directly 
related to the lesson. The space in which the class is held is fully integrated in village 
life, and the content of the exchanges between the students and their teacher can be 
heard by passersby. The women in the houses can listen to the readings and the various 
interpretations given by the Shaykh if they are so inclined. 

The Shaykh's explanations are at the heart of the lesson. The sharh (‘explanation’) 
would not seem to aim at either simplification or intellectualization, however. The 
explanation seemed to us to be a re-formulation, a re-composition in another mode, of 
the text in question. The model of learning practised in the ma/izara can be compared 
to a continuous round-trip journey; when moving in one direction, we pass through the 
central work, and on our return we visit various supplementary works, which do not 
literally explain the central text but rather ‘reposition its contents. The cognitive operation 
set in motion by this method involves comprehending various historical attempts to 
answer a certain question, as opposed to a more modern, literal interpretation ofthe text. 

From the students' perspective, the content of the courses taught in Teysir can be 
very complex: the lessons are both sacred and secular in both form and technique. The 
irreplaceable Shaykh Khalil," for example, remains a central focus of the curriculum, 
but the reminder of the textual sources are not fixed. 


Student life 


In Teysir, where the local community is strongly attached to the Tijaniyya Sufi order, 
students do not necessarily attend the mosque and do not perform the collective 
rituals of this fariqa. Cultural differences are very strong, and student life is not always 
peaceful. Although open confrontation is rare, student co-existence can be marked 
by palpable withdrawal, avoidance and sometimes even poetic jousts and challenges 
(for example on the football field)." Despite this, different interlocutors have also 
mentioned that mahzara life affords the students certain freedoms that they do not 
enjoy in their local communities: 


When we are in the mahzara, the list of prohibitions is narrowed; we can commit 
all sorts of petty crimes, minor offences, without this falling on us or making an 
indelible mark on our reputations or those of our parents, contrary to other places 
in our nomadic lives where exemplary conduct is very strict. For example, when 
we are in the frig, we represent society almost in a theatrical sense, which means 
that we have to stick to a role, master it and be satisfied with it. 

(Interview with Ahmed, a mahzara student, 20 July 2020) 
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Having student status allows for some leniency in daily life and in relationships with 
the local population, who informed us, with good humour and without any hard 
feelings, of the occasional disappearance of chickens or vegetables from their garden at 
night and of small pranks to which the family of the master was subjected. As Ahmed, 
a student of several mahzaras, explained: 


The tlamid [mahzara students] will be the future references in matters of religion, 
the most serious and sacred; the silly acts we commit should not follow us. Also, 
society allows us to restart our ‘counter’ at zero after we leave, as we arrive here 
[at] around 13 years [of age] and must then learn the common basis of the Shaykh 
Khalil for three-and-a-half years, plus two more years for the qirà at and the 
al-Kifaf in parallel, along with other minor works (...) At this stage, one is well 
prepared to be a 'alim (...) as we are already familiar with the texts, codifying the 
syntax and the rhetoric in classical Arabic. 

(Interview with Ahmed, a mahzara student, 20 July 2020) 


Tradition and modernity 


My main concern is language; I want to master English and French first. My 
ambition is to be able to teach Islamic religious sciences one day, from a modern 
perspective. I would like you to understand its value and know what the mahzara 
means. I want to explain mahzara in a modern way so that it does not die out and 
becomes well known. 

(Interview with Ahmed, a mahzara student, 20 July 2020) 


For centuries, the mahzara has remained a timeless space in terms of its content 
and methods. In the last two decades, it has tended, if not towards ‘modernization, 
then at least towards the incorporation of two aspects of both practical and symbolic 
significance: the incorporation of new technologies and the greater involvement of 
students in shaping the curriculum." Since the beginning of the 2000s, various changes 
have been taking place in Mauritania. The gap between tradition and modernity has 
been the most marked in “original education, the official term used in Mauritania 
for religious schools. In the following, we will use the expression ‘modern school to 
denote the teaching framework established by the state, which includes many subjects 
that are not part of the curriculum traditionally taught in the mahzaras.® We wanted 
to question students on the legendary immutability of the mahzara, perceived from 
the outside and readily understood by society as a guarantee of continuity. And yet, 
at first sight, there is a clear negotiation at work in this context between the new and 
the old - the creation of new ways of ‘receiving’ the sacred and, above all, of being its 
bearer. From this standpoint, one could ask what effect global interconnections of all 
kinds, coupled with a generalized questioning of Islam, have had on the mahzara as an 
institution. What has remained permanent, and what is being transformed? Or better, 
what have the subjects in this context chosen to treat as permanent, and what is seen as 
transformable, permeable to change? 
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Figure 11.1 Teysirs mosque, March 2021 (O Zahra Horma). 


It is not difficult to imagine what the specificity of the mahzara model in the western 
regions of the Sahara and its mutations, even if relative, can bring to our understanding 
of contemporary Islam. In this part of the Muslim world, Islamic scholarship has 
always been linear in terms of its reproduction. What is noteworthy here is that space 
is being made for a new link in this chain, located for the moment in the field of the 
learner himself. As Mohamed explains, when asked about his professional ambitions 
for the future: 


Right now I'm learning English because I want to access all the literature about the 
Muslim world or Muslim knowledge that is written in English. Arabic speakers 
are somewhat deprived of all that is written about Islam in English ... And it also 
opens up the possibility of working, for example in the media, like [in] journalism. 

(Interview with Mohamed, a mahzara student, 13 August 2020) 


Mohamed's words confirm that, despite the centrality of traditional religious practice 
to the educational system of the mahzara, there is a growing demand for new cultural 
elements and knowledge structures from the Western world, which are described as 
‘modern and whose legacies trace back to the colonial presence, in particular to the 
bilingual educational system of the modern school. While on the one hand Mohamed 
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believes in the importance of valorizing and expanding the Muslim religion in the 
world, on the other hand he defends opening up the mahzara to a globalized world. 
The testimonies of the mahzara students we interviewed for this study reveal that 
it is possible to link traditional Islamic education with modern formal education. For 
the majority, it is essential to complement the education received at the mahzara with 
a modern, bilingual (Arabic and French) school education, such as that provided in 
Mauritania. Obtaining the baccalauréat and learning languages other than Arabic, 
such as French and English, is something that most students view as imperative to 
completing a traditional religious education adapted to the modern world. Many end up 
finishing their mahzara studies, some having gone through several mahzaras over the 
years, seeking to complete their training with modern education to prepare for the job 
market in a globalized world. Like Mohamed, who aspires to learn English in order to 
access all the available literature on Islam and as a vehicle for eventually working in the 
field of journalism, Ahmed advocates learning law and economics as important tools 
for understanding not only world history but also the history of Muslims in the world: 


I chose to take law, and also economics, because I had an American professor 
when I left mahzara in 2016, in an English study center. I enrolled in this English 
center and met this American Muslim teacher, who told me that the best subjects 
I could take today were economics and law. So, I graduated from high school 
and enrolled in law school at the university. I participated in a competition at the 
Institute of Religious Sciences and was among the first, and I decided to also enroll 
in economics there because I am convinced that law and economics are disciplines 
that are important for understanding Human history, especially that of Muslims. 
(Interview with Ahmed, a mahzara student, 20 July 2020) 


In Teysir, the use of new technologies is now a feature of the mahzara. According to 
the students we met, this has developed gradually, “as a natural shift and without any 
prohibition being pronounced by the shaykhs. There is a hadith that recommends ways 
and means that facilitate any enterprise as long as they are not categorized as illicit. 
Cell phones and photocopy machines have helped us a lot lately' (Interview with Sidi, 
a student in Teysir, February 2018). 

While wooden tablets and notebooks are the main means of study in the classroom, 
at rehearsals and post-session revisions with the Shaykh, smartphones, recording 
devices and even laptops are becoming common. During the interviews, the students 
often spoke of when books - of which there were few — had circulated among the 
students, which was arduous because *you had to wait your turn or copy all the time 
(Interview with Sidi, a student in Teysir, February 2018). 

When we asked students to list those objects they considered new to the life 
of the mahzara but directly related to their courses, smartphones were always 
mentioned first: 


My phone is first of all my torch; it gives me light for evening revisions, when I go 
out around 5:00 am to go to class, when we travel. 
(Interview with M. L. A., a student at the mahzara of Teysir, March 2019) 
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My phone is my text storage place. I have links to Middle Eastern libraries, but 
I also have texts from here that I note down, that I take photographs of. I take 
screenshots of everything that interests me. 

(Interview with M. B., a student at the mahzara of Teysir, March 2019) 


My phone allows me to record recitations of texts, by myself or my friends, or by 
the Shaykh. We share them, and so we are always present in one way or another in 
the course; for example, in our evening revisions, since we have smartphones, we 
have more things to share with the recordings. 

(Interview with N. M., a student at the mahzara of Teysir, March 2019) 


Those of us who want to have information about university courses, the dates 
of the competitions, the sites to visit, can access [this information] from Teysir 
and plan our trip, make an appointment or register by email on the portals of the 
Ministry of Education. Before, we were cut off from this other life until we were 
finished at the ma/izara; now we know what is going on and what to do even 
before we arrive in Nouakchott. (...) We communicate a lot with our parents. 
Before cell phones, our older brothers were cut off from their families until 
they returned. Now we are always informed about the affairs of our villages. We 
schedule our returns better; sometimes we only return once a year because we 
maintain sufficient contact. 

(Interview with Y. V. C., a student at the mahzara of Teysir, November 2018) 


While the students praise the merits of connectivity and digital tools, it seems that 
web content is kept ata distance and never incorporated into the traditional curriculum 
ofthe mahzara, which has remained almost unchanged, as Frede (2021: 307) confirms: 


Despite the changes to teaching methodologies and knowledge transmission 
and authority within the institutions, texts taught within traditional Mauritanian 
institutions have not yet been replaced by reformed text books. Most mahzara 
institutions still teach the curriculum as former generations did: a locally produced 
didactic literature that has been derived from ninth- and tenth-century texts, 
written mainly by Andalousian and North African authors. 


What is noteworthy is the attempt to recognize and make use of ‘unconventional’ 
texts through virtual explorations and use them to flesh out the acquired knowledge. 
The works of great Islamic figures from the Middle East are downloaded' (the word 
is always used in English by students), read and appreciated. It seems that the texts 
studied in the mahzara have their own source of validation which is precisely the 
process described above: a ‘disarticulation-reconstitution which makes it a local 
appropriation. At the same time, it also operates as a safeguard, ensuring that any novel 
elements are always surrounded by traditional ones and cannot effect fundamental 
change. The observable changes seem in fact to guarantee a certain continuity. 

In our interviews, the young people for the most part said that their priority once 
they left the mahzara was to learn English, so as to gain access to English-language 
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Islamic literature. When asked whether different texts would one day be taught in the 
mahzara if the acquisition of other Islamic texts became widespread, a relative of the 
Shaykh of the Teysir mahzara explained: 


The mahzara has already ‘changed’! For example, at the beginning of the last 
century, we did not teach the texts of the hajj (pilgrimage) to all the entrants in 
the mahzara because the hajj was a luxury available to only a few people, wealthy 
men and scholars. On the other hand, the primary concern was the teaching of 
commercial transactions (al-bay ‘); in fact, we were all traders at the time. This tells 
you that the mahzara is evolving, and I know that it has evolved a lot amongst young 
people and what they do with their training after the mahzara. There has also been 
change in this area, as we have smartphones and we see new things. If we continue 
with Shaykh Khalil during our time in the mahzara, then when we arrive at the 
university we are more inclined towards philosophy, history, and law, and we like it! 
We are not ‘glued’ to Shaykh Khalil, but we also can't abandon our traditional books. 
We know that there is debate on the passages on slavery and womens inheritance, 
but what sticks with us when we leave the mahzara is not these chapters; what we 
retain is what will help us to pass the baccalauréat! Not everything that we read is 
applicable, we know that, but this is a big subject, and a difficult one. 
(Interview with M. A. O. A., a relative of the Shaykh of the village of 
Teysir and a former student of the mahzara, November 2017) 


Google search engines and platforms like Wikipedia are frequently visited by the 
tlàmid, who nonetheless relate with some irony the reverence that must be shown to 
Shaykh Google and Mufti-wiki. Exchanges of this sort are not without effect on the 
general transmission of religious knowledge in Mauritania, shaping young peoples 
management of the modes of knowledge acquisition. 


Figure 11.2 Students' housing in Teysir, March 2021 (O Zahra Horma). 
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Conclusion 


The mahzara student is at the heart of multiple connections, both internal and 
external, on an unbridled search for a future, driven by the feeling that he has taken 
the “high road, which is not always available to those “from below, left on the fringes 
of employment and economic integration. Despite the mahzara student's commitment 
to the academic path, however, traditional Islamic studies do not render the student 
as competitive in the labour market as their proponents might hope. It is therefore 
imperative for the mahzara student to take a more active role in integrating modern, 
marketable skills into the mahzara curriculum. 

On the question of whether the time has come to organize the mahzara sector, 
those we interviewed answered in the affirmative, but they demand good intentions 
and significant consultations in which they are equal partners. As for the possibility 
of replacing the modern school with the mahzara, or vice versa, according to our 
interlocutors a fusion of the modern school within the mahzara would be preferable. 

In terms of the possibility of protecting the mahzara from deterioration or even 
disappearance, the students with whom we spoke insist on the importance of two 
elements: first, the predisposition of scholars to teach for the love of God, and second, 
state assistance for this sector, on the condition that this backing does not corrupt the 
autonomy, the qualities and the thinking of the mahzara Shaykhs. 

Is there still room for the mahzara to grow and develop? The students' answers 
to this question were brief; this would require financial and scientific support that 
nonetheless respects the autonomy of the institution, which does not appear to be on 
the horizon, given the situation both within the country and internationally. Do the 
students and teachers of the mahzara want to change their materials, equipment and 
pedagogical processes? Our interlocutors said that anything that can facilitate learning 
and does not lead to harm is desirable. Ould Mohamed Baba Moustapha (2014: 62) 
confirms these new forms of engagement between the religion and its followers, as well 
as active state support for religious education through media platforms: 


The media in Mauritania have followed the Islamization movement soundscape. 
Radio Qur'án broadcasts, as its label implies, the Qur'án but also exegesis and 
prophetic hadith and hagiography, as well as Islamic teachings. Radio Qur'àn is 
therefore completely religious. On the other hand, public television and radio 
in Nouakchott devote more and more of their programming to religious topics. 
During Ramadan, all forms of secular broadcasts are preempted. Even Arabic soap 
operas are replaced by religious programs devoted to the Prophet Muhammad, 
or the lives of his Companions, as well as great Muslim heroes and battles. The 
most popular show on public Mauritanian TV remains al-Sahra al-Ramadaniyya 
(‘Ramadan Evening”), which features a physician and a religious scholar answering 
questions about public health and religious concerns. 


According to the latest estimates, the number of mahzaras is expected to reach 
six thousand in the near future, a third of which are concentrated in Nouakchott. 
The students argue that the state must take global, not partial, measures. They have 
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called for the integration of mahzara teachers and their students into the civil service 
and for the rehabilitation, reorganization and reform of the education sector so as to 
integrate the two systems — a perspective that has recently been signalled by Britta 
Frede, noting the natural development of ‘hybrid knowledge conceptions’ (2021: 308). 


Notes 


1 Other groups, of subordinate status, included smiths (m 'allemin), the descendants of 
slaves (harátin), griots (iggiw) or musicians, and slaves ( 'abid) (Bonte 2016: 45; Ould 
Cheikh 2020: 3). This stratified model is featured throughout the Sahara/Sahelian 
regions in many other populations. 

2 On the contemporary articulation of postcolonial debates associated with the rivalry 
between the two predominant elements of this social structure, see Ould Mohamed 
Baba and Freire (2020). 

3 On womens expectations regarding traditional Islamic education, see Frede (2021: 
309). 

4 Approximately US$1,300. See, for example, p. 2 of the World Bank International 
Development Association Report No: PAD3362, http://documents1.worldbank.org/ 
curated/en/505861585879349315/pdf/Mauritania-Decentralization-and-Productive- 
Cities-Support-Project.pdf. 

5 This clearly touches on the phenomenon of a consumerist and bourgeois ‘market 
Islam, as discussed by Patrick Haenni (2006: 132). 

6 Onreligiosity in Nouakchott, see Ould Mohamed Baba Moustapha (2014). 

7 On the importance of the Islamist sphere in Mauritania universities, see Ould 
Mohamed Baba Moustapha (2020: 93-5). 

8 An example of this is the “Tajakant House (Dar Tajakanit), where students are 
grouped according to tribal affiliation and to which students from other social 
backgrounds can be invited, provided they are from tribes of the same region (and 
often related to the Tajakant). 

9 Incompliance with the research ethics provisions of the Capsahara project, these 
subjects were not interviewed. 

10 Khalil b. Ishàq (d. 1374 cE) remains the most important reference in western Saharan 
Maliki thought (cf. Ould Cheikh 2016: 61). 

11 At Teysir, young students (12-16) often played football in the afternoons. The teams 
were sometimes mixed, and students of different nationalities and regional origins 
could be found wearing the same regional jersey or playing on rival teams. 

12 It is important to note that the mahzara is in principle open to all, but access to 
learning has traditionally been reserved for the zwáya. This inequality of access to 
learning institutions has been signalled as a form of maintaining statuary inequality 
(El Hamel 1999: 66). The mahzara currently receives many students of hassan 
background. Dah ould Sidi ould Amar Taleb, for example, the current Minister of 
Islamic Affairs and Original Teaching, comes from a ‘warrior’ status family. 

13 On the incorporation of ‘modern technologies and innovative schooling methods by 
Mauritanian “ulama in the early twenty-first century, see Freire (2005: 281-3). 

14 Reports, no doubt underestimated, mentioned the existence of 800 mahzaras in 1905 
(i.e. one mahzara for every 500 inhabitants), and 691 at the end of the colonial period 
(Bonte 2003, in Maouloud 2017: 19). 
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Islam, blasphemy and realpolitik in 
Mauritania: The Mkhaitir affair 


Francisco Freire 
NOVA FCSH 


Introduction: The Mkhaitir affair 


In December 2013, Mohamed Ould Cheikh Ould Mkhaitir, a 30-year-old Mauritanian 
national, posted comments (in Arabic) on the social media platform Facebook that 
led to a public outcry in his home country. In the post, he exposed what he considered 
to be unfair uses of Islam, indicating examples ranging from the times of the Prophet 
Muhammad to contemporary Mauritania. Days after the posting, large crowds took 
to the streets calling for his immediate punishment. In the city of Nouadhibou, where 
Mohamed Mkhaitir resided with his family (including his father, a high-ranking, state- 
appointed public administrator/hákim), the crowds were particularly large. In what 
seems like a direct response to this public pressure, he was promptly imprisoned on 
2 January 2014. 

Almost a year later, on 23 December 2014, Nouadhibous Regional Court 
found Mkhaitir guilty of apostasy and sentenced him to death under Article 306, 
paragraph 293 of Mauritanias Penal Code. The majority of the country's Islamic 
scholars considered capital punishment the appropriate measure and approved the 
courts decision (Abdel Wedoud 2014; Cervello 2015). Although Mkhaitir appealed the 
sentence, Nouadhibou's Court of Appeal upheld the initial ruling. This second ruling 
was also appealed, and in November 2017, after reopening the trial, the Supreme 
Court commuted the death sentence to two years in prison. This decision scrupulously 
followed what was then inscribed in Mauritania’s Penal Code: accepting the repentance 
of someone who insults the Prophet Muhammad - an act punishable by a maximum 
of two years in prison. On 29 July 2019, Mohamed Mkhaitir was freed and taken to 
neighbouring Senegal, from where he flew to France after spending more than five 
years in jail. 


This chapter, with the title ‘Islam, Blasphemy, and Realpolitik in Mauritania: The Mkhaitir Affair, was 
originally published in 2021 as an article in the academic journal Africa Today (68 (2): 57-79; Print 
ISSN: 0001-9887; https://muse.jhu.edu/issue/47101£info wrap). I would like to thank the Indiana 
University Press for authorizing its republication. 
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The most controversial part of Mohamed Mkhaitir’s online post stated that the 
Prophet Muhammad had been unfair when he assented to the execution of the Banü 
Qurayza (a Jewish tribe from the Arabian Peninsula) upon their surrender in the so- 
called Battle of the Trench (Ar. Ghazwat al-Khandaq) in March 627. Mkhaitir used the 
fact that the Prophet had not applied the same sort of punitive action against his own 
Qurayshi relatives, who had already defied his authority on several occasions, as one of 
his main arguments. He thus claimed that the actions of the Prophet of Islam during 
this episode amounted to a form of nepotism.! 

From this seventh-century reference, Mkhaitir moved on to contemporary 
Mauritania, affirming that a chosen corpus of Islamic scholarship had been used 
for segregationist purposes in the western regions of the Sahara. For him, Islam had 
often been put to unsound use, corrupting the noble principles on which it had been 
established. He argued that biased interpretations of Islamic texts had been established 
mostly by the zwaya (‘religious’) hereditary status groups, who for centuries have 
been considered the legitimate interpreters of Islam in the region (Norris 1969; Ould 
Cheikh 2017: 67-73; Stewart 1973). Mkhaitir unequivocally claimed that many of the 
zwaya’s scholarly works legitimized a stratified order that was particularly harsh on 
his ‘oppressed brothers’ the m 'allemin (‘blacksmiths’), another of the hassanophone 
hereditary social categories and one of the most clearly stigmatized of these groups. 

Various commentators have pointed out that Mkhaitir presented a simplistic 
and somewhat naive analysis of Islamic history and the forms it takes in Saharan 
social landscapes, and some even appealed for the pardon and release of the young 
accountant, whose online argument, they claimed, was merely puerile, albeit highly 
provocative. The intervention by the pre-eminent Islamic scholar Muhammad al- 
Mukhtar al-Shinqiti was precisely along these lines. Drawing on the Qur’dn - where 
one finds evidence supporting freedom of religion (Rehman 2010: 5) - and the 
prophetic sunna, he provided examples of several cases of people renouncing Islam 
without facing subsequent punishment. In his insightful appraisal, al-Shingiti defends 
religious affiliation as a choice given to each individual and advised the Mauritanian 
authorities to be merciful with Mkhaitir (al-Shinqiti 2014)? 

Long before Mkhaitirs public intervention, other voices, notably associated with 
abolitionist movements, had already raised similar arguments criticizing the persistence 
of a stratified social model and its association with Islamic scholarship (McDougall 
2010; Ould Ahmed Salem 2009) It is possible that these movements played a role in 
Mkhaitir’s case, and, ultimately, in the Mauritanian government's implementation of 
stricter anti-blasphemy legislation. This chapter argues that the social malaise of large 
parts of the population and the political pressures exerted through the actions of these 
various actors explains this most recent attempt by the Mauritanian government to 
stifle all forms of critical thought that drew a connection between traditional Islamic 
scholarship and status-based social inequality in the country. 

Despite my extensive field research in the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, the 
governments decision to introduce substantial changes to the existing anti-blasphemy 
legislation (following a close reading of Maliki jurisprudence) was neither part of 
the discussions I followed nor (apparently) of significant interest to the more recent 
scholarly debates taking place in Mauritanias Islamic spheres. The incorporation of 
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an amendment to the Mauritanian penal code regarding blasphemous practices thus 
came as a surprise, marking a stark contrast with the implementation of its previous 
version in 1983 (which made apostasy a criminal offence), preceded by a passionate 
public debate led by renowned Islamic scholars such as Mohamed Salem Ould Adoud 
and Hamdan Ould Tah. 

This chapter explores why this legislation was so abruptly implemented in a country 
widely acknowledged as ‘an inspiring example to neighbouring countries like Mali and 
Niger' (Bisa Williams, the US Deputy Assistant Secretary in the Bureau of African 
Affairs; cf. Freire 2019: 493). Was the implementation of this anti-blasphemy law 
intended to curb the movements that had more recently started to question traditional 
interpretations of Islam? Or was it encouraged purely by religious ideals and a sudden 
impulse to bring the countrys penal code into full accordance with the Maliki 
jurisprudence preponderant in the country? 

The reflections presented here draw on field research in Mauritania and on the 
analysis of a diverse corpus of documents emanating from existing scholarly literature 
and from various media outlets (newspapers, televised broadcasts and social media) 
that closely followed Mkhaitir’s case. Although it focuses on the events that led to the 
enactment of stricter anti-blasphemy laws in Mauritania, this chapter does not aim to 
provide a comprehensive overview of Islamic legal readings on apostasy/blasphemy. It 
is centred on Mauritanias state policies, its complex relation to relevant Islamic spheres 
and the reconfigurations of the social design specific to the Hassaniyya-speaking 
populations of the western regions of the Sahara. While focused on a clearly identifiable 
case study, this chapter also contributes to the extended literature on Islamic law and 
Maliki jurisprudence in north and West Africa and Islamic governance more broadly. 


Mauritanian Hassaniyya-speaking spheres and its smiths 


Mauritanias multi-ethnic social landscape is composed of Hassaniyya speakers and 
three Black African communities: the Pulaar, the Soninké and the Wolof. All three are 
based on a hierarchical distinction between ‘free’ status groups and different tributary 
populations. In hassanophone spheres, this social design was consolidated in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, with a leadership role being given to “warrior” 
(hassán) and ‘religious’ (zwáya) hereditary status groups following the conclusion of 
the Shurbubba War (by the mid-1670s; see Wuld As-Sad 1989; Bonte 1989; Curtin 
1971; Norris 1969; Ould Cheikh 1991). In his online text, Mkhaitir centres solely on 
this context and its tributary social categories, signalling the unjust treatment given 
not only to the m 'allemin but also to the harátin (of slave descent) and the griots 
(Hassaniyya: iggawen). 

Research on Mauritania has investigated the reconfigurations of this stratified 
model, but it has seemingly ignored the actors at the lower levels of this structure, with 
the notable exception of the haratin (McDougall 2015; Ould Ahmed Salem 2009; Rossi 
2009; Villasante-de Beauvais and Acloque 2000). Recent references to the m 'allemin 
are relatively rare (Cervello 2004; Fortier 2006; Seesemann 2004), contrary to what 
occurred in the second half of the twentieth century, when the case of the blacksmiths 
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in Africa was extensively discussed (Bisson et al. 2000; McNaughton 1988; Rasmussen 
1995). The reason for this shift of scholarly focus is beyond the scope of this chapter, but 
a suggestion regarding western Saharan social landscapes can be made: a preoccupation 
with religious traditions (largely associated with the zwáya) and (reportedly) Arab 
genealogical discourse and its immanent political machinations (largely associated 
with the hassän) have shifted interest away from other Saharan groups, notably those 
that have remained largely estranged from the ‘noble’ fields of politics and religion. 
The abovementioned focus on the harätin case could be regarded precisely within this 
framework as harátin activism played a key role in the reconfiguration of Mauritanian 
politics by openly questioning the role of Islamic scholarship in the preservation of a 
stratified social model, as promoted by its regional ‘tutors, the zwáya. It is thus notable 
that the contemporary analysis of these very diverse social spheres has for the most 
part disregarded actors such as the griots, the znága (‘herders’) and the m 'allemin. The 
analysis of Mohamed Mkhaitir's court case reiterates the presence of these figures in 
the Mauritanian political landscape and their incorporation - if far from exemplary - 
in a national project. 

Blacksmith identity in Africa has often been associated with artisanal work 
(metal, jewellery, leather and woodworking) but is not limited to it. In the case of 
the Saharan Hassaniyya-speaking populations, these groups were intimately related to 
nomadism, having recently adapted to urban settings (similarly to the overwhelming 
majority of Mauritanias nomadic groups), where they continue to perform multiple 
tasks, mostly concomitant with their technical expertise (Cervello 2004: 133; for an 
example of the contemporary role of blacksmiths in urban Africa, see also Badi 2012; 
MacGaffey 2009). This apparently successful adaptation to urban functionalities has 
not curtailed a fundamental marker of social opprobrium directed toward the lower- 
status representatives of the hassanophone social pyramid: the strict endogamy 
practised by the m 'allemin. M 'allemin groups are also associated with an imprecise 
origin - which some have related to a remote Jewish presence in the Sahara (Prussin 
2005), others claiming their singular familiarity with profane metaphysical powers 
(Richards 1981) - which disqualifies them from any attachment to the 'honourable 
genealogical projects that continue to constitute a central element in the definition 
of identity. This genealogical obscurity may have facilitated the categorization of 
the m 'allemin as ‘outsiders’ in relation to a ‘respectable’ social milieu that continues 
to stigmatize these groups. With this noted, however, this chapter is concerned not 
with the social intricacies associated with the role of the smiths in Africa per se, but 
rather with Mohamed Mkhaitir's m 'allemin identity, with the transformations felt 
in hassanophone social spheres and the with growing prominence of these voices in 
public debate. 

In 2008, the so-called M'allemin Movement (hirak lam 'allemin) took centre stage 
in Mauritania, calling for equality and for the public rehabilitation of the groups role in 
society. Like harätin activists, members of this movement referred to the manipulation 
of knowledge (both religious and historical) by the zwáya, who in their opinion were 
directly responsible for the perpetuation of the moral prejudice levelled against the 
m 'allemin. They expressed their revolt in televised broadcasts and through messages 
displayed in public. In direct response to this, President Ould Abdel Aziz (2009-2019) 
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took action, installing three leading figures of the movement in significant roles in the 
administration (he appointed one ambassador, a new Minister of Rural Development 
and promoted a mid-ranked military serviceman to the position of General). These 
isolated actions are clearly insufficient to curb the stigma still attached to having smith 
ancestry, but they signal an initial success, as well as the states acknowledgement of the 
pertinence of these claims. This first step taken by President Aziz must be kept in mind 
when interpreting his regimes response - a decade later - to Mohamed Mkhaitir (who 
clearly anchored his online post in statements by other actors, notably of m ‘allemin 
status, who had voiced similar concerns). 


An Islamic republic in the Sahara 


Mauritanias political leadership did not question any of the courts’ decisions, and 
then-President Mohamed Abdel Aziz publicly supported all of the judicial rulings 
related to Mkhaitir. In fact, despite the complex socio-juridical jigsaw at play, in 
which the streets (and the courts) faced significant pressure from some Mauritanian 
citizens/activists and from international players arduously campaigning for 
Mkhaitirs release (Amnesty International 2015; Pinto 2016), President Aziz 
capitalized politically on the demonstrations, demanding that Mkhaitir be punished. 
By then, the very nature of Mauritania - and particularly its official status as an 
Islamic Republic - seemed to be called into question. President Aziz took special 
care to emphasize that Mohamed Mkhaitirs punishment was not only a legal 
matter but was in fact demanded by the massive gatherings that took to the streets, 
calling for the execution of the 30-year-old: Tve listened to the Mauritanians who 
protested against this bloggers writings, and they were the ones demanding that he 
be condemned to death (Chátelot 2016). 

The so-called al-Nusra Party (the “Party of the Supporters [of the Prophet]’), 
presided over by the controversial Shaykh Rihda (currently under investigation for 
running a Ponzi scheme that led to the bankruptcy of hundreds of Mauritanian 
families), planned most of the large-scale public protests against Mkhaitir. According to 
al-Nusra, the international community's vehement demands for Mkhaitir’s liberation 
amounted to "foreign interference’ aimed at imposing a Western-centric legal model 
on an Islamic republic. Such intrusions were also associated with an allegedly biased 
and Islamophobic understanding of Islamic jurisprudence as merely punitive and 
incompatible with such values as freedom of speech and human rights.* 

The mobilization of protests in the streets could also be a sign of the potential high- 
level orchestration of the anti-Mkhaitir movement - which was most likely tacitly 
approved by the Mauritanian regime. Shaykh Rihda may have expected to restore his 
reputation through a public performance of religious zeal (hoping that some would 
forget his involvement in murky financial operations), while the state may have been 
interested in the adherence of the general public to this ‘pro-Islam’ stance, while 
capitalizing on a generalized 'antipathy' towards blacksmith status groups. At that 
point, President Abdel Aziz declared that the court sentences supporting Mkhaitir's 
death penalty embodied the Islamic essence of Mauritania. 
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Mauritanias ‘Islamic Republic’ label could in fact be seen as the ultimate target 
of many of the critiques voiced by Mohamed Mkhaitir (and others before him). The 
actors whom he accused of using Islam to maintain an unjust social stratification — 
the zwaya, hailing predominantly from the Trarza region of southwestern Mauritania — 
are widely accepted as the protagonists of the country’s transition from colony to state. 
Moktar Ould Daddah, the country's first president (1960-1978), was himself a product 
of southwestern Mauritanian scholarly traditions (Ould Daddah 2012). Contrary 
to what happened further north, where colonial control was disputed well into the 
1930s, political alliances with the French had pacified much of the southwestern 
Mauritanian region by the early twentieth century (Harrison 1988; Ould Mohamed 
Baba and Freire 2019: 8-9; Robinson 2001). This familiarity with colonial educational 
programmes and administrative procedures eased the way to political prominence for 
many of the regions elites during the country's founding period. Separating Islam from 
the particular sort of religious understandings developed by the zwaya (also known 
by the French as marabouts), some critical voices addressed this circumstance in a 
humorous tone, stating that the French acronym for the country's official name - RIM 
(République Islamique de Mauritanie) - should in fact read RMM, as in République 
Maraboutique de Mauritanie. Mauritanias adoption of the Islamic Republic label 
can be attributed to different reasons, but the zwáya's prominence in the country's 
transition to independence is incontestable. More cynical commentators might also 
point to the country's need to formally distance itself from neighbouring Morocco, 
Algeria, Mali and Senegal and from the secular paradigm (laïcité) associated with 
French colonization.? 

The different uses - or instrumentalizations - of the Islamic Republic moniker 
led political scientist Zekeria Ould Ahmed Salem to define Mauritania as a pseudo- 
confessional' state, where Islam mainly served institutional protocol but was not 
considered a structural force in the definition of state policies (Ould Ahmed Salem 
2013: 53-60; see also Tamburini 2019). This analysis, if understood as suggesting the 
independence of state practices from more complex societal processes (where Islam 
is clearly a significant factor), represents a limited approach to statehood. In fact, in 
Mauritania, the state has often adapted legislation and its overall policies in order to 
accommodate pressures coming from religious spheres. The historical importance of 
Islam and Islamic culture in the greater western Sahara region, as well as their role 
during the colonial chapter and the transition to independence, raises questions about 
whether it was the state that made instrumental use of Islam or whether it was certain 
social actors, authorized by their knowledge of Islam, who in fact used the state. 

These difficulties, associated with the states Islamic character, extended to the 
country's legal system, where — until now - we could not find full adherence to the 
Maliki school of jurisprudence (madhhab), which guides Islamic legal interpretation 
in the region.” Mauritania inherited civil law from colonial times, but its Islamic 
Republic status gives prominence to Islamic law. Its application, however, must be 
translated into national law before being applied in the courts (cf. Articles 2 and 5 of 
the Mauritanian Constitution of 1991). Mauritania initially continued to apply French 
colonial law following independence, but in the early 1980s it introduced sharia- 
inspired civil and penal codes and, without repealing the pre-existing French model, 
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established an Islamic court system (Kamali 2019: 321). Among other retributions, 
such as flogging and hand amputation, these courts had the power to impose capital 
punishment for specific offences. It is through this intricate relationship between 
Islamic jurisprudence and state law (particularly the penal code) that Mkhaitir's case 
became even more complex. 


The legal debate 


The influence of the eighth-century Islamic scholar Malik Ibn Anas over the western 
regions of the Sahara is signalled through the establishment of a canon composed of 
four main figures: Ibn Qasim (d. 806), Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 965), Khalil 
ibn Ishàq (d. 1374; by far the most important reference in western Saharan Malikism; 
cf. Ould Cheikh 2016: 61) and Ibn ‘Asim “al-Gharnáti” (d. 1426; Ould al-Bara 2001: 
118-22). This corpus, which largely inspired modern Mauritanian legal codes, does 
not allow blasphemers the chance to repent and imposes a mandatory death sentence 
for such offenders (on Maliki traditions in the western regions of the Sahara, see Ould 
al-Bara 2009; see also Hall and Stewart 2011: 109-74; Lydon 2009; Ould Bah 1981).* 

It is precisely on this point that the main legal claims concerning Mkhaitir's 
case were made. On the one hand, a majority of the country's Islamic legal scholars 
reiterated the mandatory death penalty for offenders of the Prophet according to the 
Maliki school? On the other, Mkhaitir’s defence stated that this demand contradicted 
Article 306 of Mauritanias Penal Code, which acknowledges repentance - a formula 
that constitutes an 'integral part of Islamic penal philosophy' (Kamali 2019: 149) 
and that Mohamed Mkhaitir used in his pre-trial hearing - and limits the maximum 
sentence of imprisonment to two years: 


Tout musulman coupable du crime d'apostasie, soit par parole, soit par action de 
facon apparente ou évidente, sera invité à se repentir dans un délai de trois jours. / 
S'il ne se repent pas dans ce délai, il est condamné à mort en tant qu'apostat, et ses 
biens seront confisqués au profit du Trésor. S'il se repent avant l'exécution de cette 
sentence, le parquet saisira la Cour suprême, à l'effet de sa réhabilitation dans tous 
ses droits, sans préjudice d'une peine correctionnelle prévue au ler paragraphe du 
présent article. / Toute personne coupable du crime d'apostasie (Zendagha) sera, à 
moins quelle ne se repente au préalable, punie de la peine de mort. 

(Mauritanias Penal Code, 1983, Article 306; original text in French) 


The interpretation of the concepts of ridda and zandaqa (in Arabic; zendagha 
in Hassaniyya) varies significantly among different Islamic locations (Baker 2018; 
Rehman 2010; Vikor 2005: 296), resulting in frequently ambivalent and even 
contradictory uses (Wagner 2015: 530). Under certain interpretations, blasphemy 
implies a repudiation of faith, and in this way it is often understood as an implicit 
declaration of apostasy (O'Sullivan 2003: 205). This argument, well grounded in 
history, has been pushed to its limits by Frank Griffel, who views the assassination of 
Islams third caliph as a paradoxical example of the intricacy of such debates, as some 
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(notably among the Kharajites) thought that “Uthman’s (d. 656) actions amounted to 
unbelief, thus making his execution lawful (Griffel 2001: 339; see also Wiederhold 
1997: 57-8). Presently, an extended consensus affirms the ambiguities of the legal 
distinction between ‘blasphemy’ and ‘apostasy’ in Islam, confirming that ‘blasphemy 
against God, the Prophet Muhammad, and his Companions, when committed by a 
Muslim, was discussed by the legal scholars in the context of apostasy (ridda) and 
unbelief (kufr) (Wiederhold 1997: 43-4; see also Kamali 2019: 142-7; Lewis 1953: 
58-60; Powers 2002: 175). 

In Mauritania - confirming the complex use of this lexicon - the concept of ridda 
is globally understood as an ‘insult’ to the Prophet (‘heresy’), while the term used 
for apostasy is zendagha. Mohamed Mkhaitir’s defence pointed out this distinction, 
stating that the Mauritanian courts filed the claim under an inaccurate category, 
erroneously condemning Mkhaitir as a zendighi (in Hassaniyya; zindiq in Arabic). This 
was precisely the argument taken in consideration by the Supreme Court, which led to 
the reopening of Mkhaitir's case and to a final sentence of two years in jail." 

Despite acquiescing to the court's final decision, the state ensured that similar cases 
would not lead to the same outcome in the future. Through an amendment altering 
the provisions of Article 306, Mauritanias Penal Code now codifies the impossibility 
of repentance in cases of blasphemy: 


Chaque musulman, homme ou femme, qui se moque ou outrage Allah ou Son 

Messager (Mohammed) ... ses anges, ses livres ou l'un de ses Prophètes est passible 

de la peine de mort, sans étre appelé à se repentir. Il encourt la peine capitale 
méme en cas de repentir. 

(Amendment to Mauritanias Penal Code, Article 306, with the title 

‘Attentats aux mœurs de l'islam: Hérésie, apostasie, athéisme, 

refus de prier, adultère’; original text in French) 


The main difference between the version under which Mkhaitir was sentenced and 
the new text is the inclusion of an amendment stating that offences against the Prophet 
are to be punished by death without the opportunity of repentance. The incorporation 
of this element might be understood as a political response to the public outcry that 
affirmed the need for a *Maliki punishment for Mkhaitir, despite the fact that it could 
possibly jeopardize the Mauritanian governments alignment with some of its more 
significant international partners. The harshening of the anti-blasphemy law is also 
likely to worry many of those who fought for Mkhaitir’s freedom and likely did not 
anticipate the hardening of the country's penal code. This ‘conservative’ turn can still be 
interpreted as a response on the part ofthe state to the arguments developed by different 
activists and political actors pushing for a redefinition of the country's stratified social 
design (more recently associated with a partisan use of Islamic knowledge).!! 

While conducting field research in Nouakchott in 2018, I witnessed that a novel 
Islamic voice, based in the southern outskirts of the capital, was starting to be 
noticed. Even if not formally accepted by many as an Islamic scholar (Ar. faqih), 
his work as a haräfin community leader and educator was widely acknowledged. 
In the recent past, he had been known as ‘IRA's muft? (jurisconsult), before leaving 
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the movement in 2013." His words coincide with the arguments presented by 
Mohamed Mkhaitir regarding social stratification and the instrumentalization of 
Islamic knowledge. His statement, cited below, describes a large political spectrum 
currently associated with one fundamental element: the reshaping of the country's 
social landscape. 


The Quran and the Sunna propose a liberating path for each individual, whilst fiqh 
can differentiate between free and non-free men. The sacred text comes directly 
from God and cannot be questioned, but the interpretations that men make, those 
can be debated! 

I thought it was necessary to change the way fiqh was being implemented in 
Mauritania, especially in its treatment of slavery. One knows that fiqh is very often 
dependent on governments, on political authority, and on local traditions ... I 
have intervened next to people who have had slaves, trying to change their minds 
and to develop a fair view of society. 

There was an anti-slavery movement in Mauritania called Al-Hor. I thought, at 
one point, that they would be able to change things. I was part of that movement, 
but then I changed my position. I thought that through a more moderate approach 
we would achieve better results. After that I was with Biram's IRA. But after the 
burning of the books event I left the movement. But these sort of actions are 
not new in the Muslim world! Books, like Ibn Hazms, have been burned many 
times ... In fact, this has been done since the time of the Almoravids! 

Actually, the state promoted a very discriminatory narrative against one man— 
Biram— not showing any interest for the profound roots behind this movement. 
They insisted that we were part of an extremist organization simply in order to 
limit the reach of our ideas. 

I believe that Islam in Mauritania, both now and in the past, has been 
instrumentalized. We really wanted to alter this sort of behavior ... associated with 
a particular group. And Islam in Mauritania cannot be understood as the privilege 
of a particular social group. 

(Vall 2018) 


Although this clarifies the local context, it is also important to consider the 
international repercussions of Mkhaitirs case. Mauritanias new legal amendment 
introducing the death penalty for blasphemy without the possibility of repentance 
does not make the country exceptional with regard to this sort of legislation.” Besides 
Mauritania, twelve other countries have written the death penalty for blasphemy or 
apostasy into the law: Afghanistan, Brunei, Iran, Malaysia, Maldives, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, the United Arab Emirates and Yemen (Sudan revoked the 
death penalty for apostasy in July 2020). A balanced position between the Mauritanian 
states right to self-determination, the country's status as an Islamic Republic and its 
future engagements with key international partners seems hard to reach at this stage, 
especially in what concerns such sensitive issues as human rights protection. The 
implementation ofa new anti-blasphemy law may in fact jeopardize the states relations 
with many of its international partners, as the amendment to Article 306 blatantly 
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undermines the European Unions aspirations to prohibit capital punishment globally 
(to take just one example). 

The EU, in agreement with the European Convention on Human Rights, has 
consistently opposed the death penalty worldwide, considering it inhumane, degrading 
and unnecessary - an effort that would seem to be at odds with the ‘simplified approach’ 
to capital punishment stemming from the new amendment to the Mauritanian Penal 
Code. In addition, the wider issue of human rights may also be at stake. One of the 
stated objectives of the Cotonou Agreement, which has served as the legal base for the 
EU’s relations with Mauritania since 2000, is to foster the protection and development 
of human rights among its signatories. Given the latest political and legislative 
developments in Mauritania, it could be argued that the money spent by the EU on 
democratization and the support of human rights in Mauritania is not achieving its 
objective. Moreover, the very definition of human rights can also be put under scrutiny; 
the Mauritanian National Commission on Human Rights, for example, was quick to 
express outrage over Mohamed Mkhaitir's writings (Abdel Wedoud 2014). Voicing its 
indignation, the institute declared that Mkhaitir's Facebook post constituted an 'offence 
to the beliefs of Mauritanian people and their collective rights’ and fully supported his 
condemnation to death. Of course, the EU is not oblivious to the existence of human 
rights abuses in Mauritania (Boas 2017), and there were already calls for the EU to 
follow the example of the US and limit trade benefits with Mauritania in relation to 
another blatant abuse of human rights - slavery (Lazareva 2019). 

Will political and economic relations between Mauritania and the EU be strained 
as a result? In withdrawing its aid on human rights grounds, the EU may exacerbate 
inequality in the country, leading to more damage in the long run. As the working 
document of the EU 2020 budget made clear, Mauritania will continue to receive 
significant financial contributions aimed, in part, at 'addressing human rights abuses 
and enforcing rule of law.'* The EU’s stance in this case - with no formal opposition 
expressed to the removal of the repentance clause from Mauritanias Penal Code - 
could be interpreted in light of the necessity of safeguarding an important strategic 
partnership: Mauritania is one of the EU' privileged interlocutors on security and 
development in the Sahel. It should also be noted that, after being freed, Mohamed 
Mkhaitir found refuge in a European Union country (France). 


A televised repentance 


Before leaving his post, President Abdel Aziz finally resolved the case of Mohamed 
Mkhaitir: he was released from prison and taken abroad, to neighbouring Senegal, just 
one day before the new president of Mauritania - Mohamed Ghazouani - took office. 
The events leading to this outcome demonstrate the difficult balance that President 
Abdel Aziz has tried to achieve throughout this process. More than a merely legal 
battle, Mkhaitirs case was acknowledged in Mauritania as a crucial moment in the 
country's sovereignty and the significance of its Islamic credentials. Throughout this 
process, President Aziz had to reconcile the Islamic character of Mauritania with a 
penal code that contradicted traditional Maliki legal reasoning. At the same time, he 
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had to respond to demands for Mkhaitir’s release that were loudly voiced by some of 
the country's more relevant international partners. The term realpolitik would seem to 
capture president Aziz's actions perfectly during this period, as he astutely tried to win 
political gains from a pious local population, from the Persian Gulf Arab monarchies 
and indeed from Western countries (with which Mauritania has significant economic 
relationships). 

Feeling the need to engage with an Islamically framed performance, President Aziz 
promoted a meeting with a selected group of Muslim scholars in order to give the case 
closure. This group is an integral part of the state apparatus, with members serving 
in state-run Islamic cultural agencies and educational institutions. They are not best 
described as the leading figures of Islam in Mauritania, but rather as a group of state- 
dependent religious officials. This professional group, generally identified with the 
term gádi (judge), plays a role that is inscribed in the foundations of Islamic law, which 
establishes a distinction between non-state muftis and state-based qādīs and faqihs 
(Nelson 2017: 235).!* 

Before being set free, Mkhaitir was “asked” to declare his repentance. This act 
was staged in Nouakchotts Ibn Abbas mosque (the venue for official celebrations), 
in the presence of the forty Islamic scholars convened by President Aziz. Mkhaitir's 
repentance, which barely received any coverage by international media outlets, was 
broadcast on Mauritanian state TV and extensively debated locally (on media uses and 
religion in Africa, see Hackett and Soares 2015). Ahmedou Ould Mrabit, the imam 
of Nouakchotts largest mosque (commonly known as the ‘Saudi Mosque’) and the 
appointed speaker for this group, issued a statement following Mkhaitir’s televised 
declaration in which he noted that the Maliki tradition did, in fact, point to Mkhaitir's 
death sentence. But, he continued, qada’ (justice, a reference here to Mauritania's 
Penal Code) provided another sentence compliant with the current laws of the state, 
and it is these that must be followed.'* 

After stating their personal allegiance to Maliki legal terms, these scholars also 
acknowledged the states commitment to a binding penal code, which ultimately led 
the group to adopt what they called a strictly ‘juridical decision (Ar. qarar qadá 1). 
Their declaration does not conform to normative Islamic law, which would normally 
lead to a fatwa (‘legal opinion”) being issued or a nasiha (‘advice’) concerning the case. 
Their decision confirms the plurality of legal formulas available to scholars of Islam 
under state authority (Grote and Róder 2012; Jackson 1996), ultimately contradicting 
opinions that have asserted the (moral) incompatibility of Islamic governance and 
modern statehood (Hallaq 2014). It also testifies to the authority of a state that is 
now capable of implementing significant legal changes without the need to consult 
the country’s more respected Islamic actors. This particular declaration, as well as 
the amendment to the penal code, was made at a bureaucratic level, without public 
debate or the significant intervention of relevant Islamic scholars. This administrative 
intervention points to highly significant transformations to the country's institutions, 
confirming the states capacity and autonomy in addressing Islamic matters. 

The group of forty Islamic scholars recognized the existence of significant 
differences in the punishments for apostates - even though Mkhaitir always denied 
been one - set out by the main schools of Islamic jurisprudence, and with the decisions 
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of the Mauritanian courts in mind, they declared that the final decision should be 
made by the person in charge of the government of the local Muslim community 
(the waliy al-amr). It has been noted that the passionate debate on blasphemy that 
constituted a pivotal point of discussion among Islamic scholars in the fourteenth 
century established the incorporation of theological concepts into legal discourse, as 
applied, up to the present, in particular Islamic settings (Wiederhold 1997: 70). In 
this sense, the decision taken by the group of forty scholars over the Mkhaitir case is 
pursuant to the regional/North African tradition of figh, confirming the judges central 
role in the treatment of contemporaneous social problems not covered by the Qur'án 
(Ould al-Bara 2001: 111-12), through what has also been described as a ‘constructivist’ 
approach (Warscheid 2018: 361). 

Invited to make a final decision, President Aziz opted to abide by the Supreme 
Courts ruling, and Mohamed Mkhaitir was finally freed from prison. 


Conclusion 


Mohamed Mkhaitirs trial connects social critique, Islam and the emergence of non- 
authorized” voices in Mauritanian public spheres. The actors involved in this case 
are not associated with the centres of Islamic thought acknowledged in the region: 
traditional Islamic schools (mahzara) and Sufi orders. They are distinct from the 
religious elite which has defined the region's cultural history and remain outsiders 
to the political class that has led the country since independence. The agenda they 
recommend represents an innovative approach to the state and Islam as both a political 
and a culturalized expression, where social inequalities are explicitly addressed. These 
voices are now being heard in public spheres (both physical and virtual), where they 
have managed to garner the attention of more diverse, and indeed global, audiences. 
Processes of this type do not constitute a novelty in the Muslim world, where they 
have been signalled and thoroughly addressed (Eickelman and Piscatori 1996: 122). In 
Mauritania, the incorporation of new protagonists in the political and the religious sphere 
has faced resistance from a pervasive opponent: the hierarchized social order associated 
with the country's Hassaniyya-speaking populations. The popular backlash in response 
to Mkhaitirs Facebook post seems to confirm the stigma that still attaches to m 'allemin 
populations and their alleged unpreparedness to address intricate Islamic questions. 
The removal of the chance to repent from Mauritanias Penal Code was made at 
a bureaucratic level, without public debate and without the noticeable involvement 
of significant Islamic scholars. This merely technical intervention seems to have 
been introduced almost surreptitiously, although it represents a highly relevant 
transformation. Similar legislative codifications have been signalled as a technique 
used by states to limit the interpretative freedom of Islamic authorities (usually 
legitimized by tradition, and, in the Mauritanian case, mostly through genealogical 
ascendance) or as an instrument for silencing dissent (Griffel 2001: 340; Hallaq 2004: 
255). In this sense, the amendment introduced into Mauritanias Penal Code may 
ultimately confirm the downfall of traditional religious authority in the country and 
the consolidation of power in the hands of the state. Paradoxically, the flexibility of 
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Maliki law (Lydon 2009: 293) — at times accepting almost arbitrary interpretations 
(al-Alwani 2011: 102; Rehman 2010: 5) - which hindered the definition of a standard 
legal view on blasphemy/apostasy, allowed political agendas to operate almost freely in 
relation to this sensitive topic. 

After his arrival in France, where he was given refugee status, Mohamed Mkhaitir 
gave interviews in which he declared he had been treated unjustly because of the 
stratified social order in Mauritania. The fact that his family was part of the high-level 
political apparatus ofthe state notwithstanding, he claimed that others had made similar 
or even more damning critiques of Islamic culture in Mauritania without suffering any 
consequences. He stated that his father ‘was one of the few elected m'allemin and 
haräfin to whom the state gave a good job, in order to give an appearance of openness 
to (Mauritanian) society' (Verdier 2019). He also stated that his trial had nothing to 
do with the application of Islamic justice: My prison conviction was racist. Some have 
acknowledged that, but too late ... One day Mauritania will change, and then I will 
come back’ (Verdier 2019). 


Notes 


1 Mkhaitirs Facebook post was translated into French by the Mauritanian news blog 
Chez Vlane, available at https://chezvlane.blogspot.com/2014/01/voici-enfin-la- 
traduction-du-texte-du.html. 

2 Incourt, Mkhaitir attested that he remained a Muslim and that the only intention 
behind his online post was to highlight a socially unfair use of religious knowledge in 
Mauritania, never considering himself an apostate. 

3 The outspoken protagonist for this cause is Biram Ould Dah Ould Abeid (Freire 
2019: 499-500), whose interventions have made him the most active figure 
promoting the rights of the Mauritanian harátin populations. A public intervention 
staged in April 2012 gave IRA and its leader widespread notoriety. After Friday 
prayers, the movements leaders burned works of Islamic jurisprudential literature 
outside a mosque in a popular neighbourhood in Nouakchotts outskirts. They 
declared that these texts had been deliberately used for centuries to justify and 
maintain the Hassaniyya-speaking groups’ attachment to a hierarchized social 
model. On the main formations acting over the slavery problem in Mauritania, see 
Malluches chapter in this volume. 

4 This idea can relate to changes noticeable in Nouakchotts public life. A spontaneous 
and acephalous movement, identifiable through the French label “Café Tunisien’, 
describes the laic cultural atmosphere that can be found in Nouakchott more 
recently. This movement is associated with the debates maintained in coffee houses 
that have recently opened in the Mauritanian capital. These spaces, all of them with 
terraces open to the public, attract crowds and provide a contrast with Nouakchott's 
famous, and secluded, salons, where debates took place by invitation, always behind 
closed doors. On the alterations of Mauritanian public spheres, see Choplin 2009; 
McDougall 2015; Taine-Cheikh 2007; Wiley 2018. For modern Islamic topographies 
in Mauritania, see Frede 2014; Hill 2012; Ould Mohamed Baba Moustapha 2014. 

5 The Islamic Republic label used by Mauritania (1960) is shared with Pakistan 
(1956), Iran (1979), and Afghanistan (1992). One might feel tempted to incorporate 
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Malaysia, Saudi Arabia and Sudan in the group of nations that, despite their non- 
adherence to this label, have experimented with the role of Islam in modern state 
definition. 

President Aziz sponsored major changes in the country's Islamic institutions: he 
opened a ‘Fatwa Office (with the aim of coordinating a state-sponsored version of 
Islam), he got Radio Qur'án to start broadcasting, he facilitated and financed the 
opening of the Mahadra TV channel, and he announced the future construction of 
the country's largest mosque in Nouakchott—an undertaking that has not yet begun. 
For a deeper analysis of his time in office, see Ould Mohamed Babas chapter in this 
volume. 

Conformity to Maliki jurisprudence is not prescribed in any official state document 
(such as the Constitution and the penal code), but it is acknowledged through the 
practices and historical background of the scholars defining the country's legal 
traditions. 

An argument disputed by David Powers (2002: 175-6), who states that regarding 
apostasy, Maliki jurisprudence was not unanimous in proscribing the possibility of 
repentance. 

Mandatory capital punishment is universal to all Sunni legal schools in the case of 
an insult to the Prophet: According to all Sunnite schools repentance prevents the 
punishment for apostasy (except for apostasy on the ground of insulting the Prophet 
Mohammed)' (Peters 2005: 27; see also Stern 1979; and Powers 2002: 176, limiting 
the reach of this statement). 

Regarding Egyptian and Malaysian legal systems and their attempts to articulate 
blasphemy and heresy, see Bálz 1997; and Kamali 2019: 147-9. 

Supporting this argument, more recently (June 2020), a ‘crackdown on online 
dissent led to the imprisonment, on blasphemy charges, of Eby Ould Zeidane, 
author ofa social media post that 'condemned religious fanaticism in Mauritania 
and said his compatriots have deviated a lot from the path of Prophet Muhammad' 
(Media Foundation for West Africa 2020a). In an attempt to ban reporting on prickly 
social issues, Mauritanian authorities have summoned the representatives of several 
international news outlets, asking them to abstain from covering news that could 
“disturb social peace' (Media Foundation for West Africa 2020b). 

The political agenda developed by Biram’s IRA is often perceived as non-religious, 
with a strict focus on social change. Incorporating a so-called ‘mufti’ in this 
movement clearly contradicts this, highlighting the comprehensive character of 
Islamic cultural expressions in Mauritania. For an inspiring example from Mali, on 
the limits of lineage-based scholarly status and the ulterior recognition of slave-status 
figures as Islamic scholars, see Berndt 2008: 297-336. 

On a regional level, it is worth noting that the legislation incorporated into 
Mauritanias Penal Code (April 2018) opposes Moroccos January 2017 ruling on the 
same subject, which holds that apostasy in Islam is not punishable by death (Jabrane 
2017). Mauritania legal realignment might thus suggest a closer engagement with 
the Arab world, setting it further apart from its continental neighbours. 

In 2018, the Sahel / Lake Chad region received €1,721 million in approved projects 
and other EU actions. These contributions came from the European Development 
Fund, the EU budget and some member states, with Germany and Italy contributing 
€175 million and €112 million, respectively (European Commission 2019). 

These figures have often played the role of mere state operatives: "Islamic legal 
literature is replete with references to the precarious and dubious role of qadis as 
agents of corrupted politics' (Hallaq 2004: 249). 
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16 Only one of the religious scholars who attended Mkhaitir’s repentance contested 
its outcome. In a press release, this alim reiterated the country's alignment with the 
Maliki consensus (mashur, epitomized in Khalil’s Mukhtasar), through which, he 
argued, execution was the appropriate punishment for Mkhaitir. This scholar refused 
to elaborate when I visited him in Nouakchott (September 2019), and he requested 
that I contact the Ministry of Islamic Affairs, as he did not wish to comment further 
on what he considered to be a closed case. 
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Postscript 


Reflections on research ethics in complex contexts: 
Navigating politics, pragmatics and positionality 


Leonardo Villalón 
University of Florida 
and Irina Branco da Silva 
NOVA FCSH 


The social, political and ecological spaces on which the studies in this book focus are 
complex and constantly shifting, sometimes slowly and barely perceptibly, like sand 
dunes in the desert. In his introduction to this volume Francisco Freire suggests that 
carrying out research in the region is like attempting to see clearly through the haze 
produced by the fine sands carried by assávi breezes of the Sahara. Maintaining a clear 
vision of the core ethical requirements of social research - to safeguard the rights and 
well-being of the research participants in the field, and to represent them accurately 
and fairly - is no less challenging a proposition. The difficulties are compounded in a 
project such as this, in which the levels of analysis, the objects of study and especially 
the relationship of the researchers to the subjects of study, are so widely varied. 

The Capsahara project had the ambitious goal of critically (re-)assessing the 
sociopolitical and cultural dynamics of the populations scattered across the vast 
western expanses of the Sahara. The project is built on the logic of the historical 
and social interconnectedness of this region, yet in the past century it has also 
been geopolitically subdivided and socially transformed in many ways by factors 
both internal and external. Making sense of this complexity requires by definition 
a plurality of perspectives, skills and disciplinary frameworks, and the brilliance of 
European Research Council funding for large projects of this sort is in making that 
possible. In the case of the Capsahara project, this Herculean task was undertaken by 
assembling an international team of researchers and academics hailing from Europe, 
West Africa and the United States. By design, the cultural, sociopolitical and academic 
backgrounds and worldviews of the team members varied widely. 

The ethical considerations involving such a diverse team of researchers were 
twofold: 1) the external, related to adhering to established practices and procedures 
intended to safeguard the moral obligation of protecting participants in the field; and 
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2) the internal - concerning the management of potentially competing subjective 
interpretations of the research objectives by individual researchers themselves, while 
respecting their own moral integrity and academic freedom. Both are complex and 
complicated issues, filled with ambiguities and uncertainties that require attempting to 
specify both a clear set of ethical principles, and heuristics for their implementation. 

The external expectations set out by the funding institution, in this particular case 
the European Research Council, were clear and straightforward: the researchers should 
follow the extensive and nuanced guidance provided in a document entitled Research 
Ethics in Ethnography/Anthropology' issued by the European Commission Directorate 
General on Research and Innovation (Iphofen 2021),’ as well as those of the ‘Global Code 
of Conduct for Research in Resource-Poor Settings’ developed by the TRUST consortium 
on ‘equitable research partnerships’ (TRUST 2018). Both of these documents are rich and 
thoughtful considerations of a wide variety of issues, and each was developed with the 
aim of creating a more equitable global research environment. The specific procedures 
attempting to ensure their implementation were detailed in the projects Grant Agreement. 
The provisions for continuous monitoring, facilitated by the competence and accessibility 
of the ERCEA officers in Brussels, fully met the formal requirements: risk assessments 
detailing potential harms and contingency plans for each field trip were carried out, and 
periodic ethics reports delivered as scheduled in the course of the project. 

Such formal processes for safeguarding ethical research, now well-entrenched and 
institutionalized as part of the research approval process in Western academic settings, 
provide important guidelines that are both useful and constraining. These guidelines, 
however, offer only frameworks for addressing the ethical and related conundrums of 
fieldwork, which inevitably intertwine on the ground with pragmatic, situational and 
political considerations that are not always foreseeable. As the ERC Research Ethics 
document noted above stresses, 'ethical decision making is not a static, one-off exercise. 
Only the field researcher truly confronts the unanticipated aspects of research as it 
occurs spontaneously while the project is ongoing’ (Iphofen 2021: 3). And as Glasius 
et al. have noted about the inevitable ‘dilemmas and trade-offs’ of fieldwork: “There 
are no easy fixes ... for the tension between transparency and responsibility towards 
respondents’ (2021: 3). 


The institutionalization of ethics in ethnographic research 


The rise in the formalization of ethical prescriptions has itself become an important topic 
of debate in anthropological research, and there is a widely shared sentiment that since 
the discipline was always based on deep interpersonal connection between researcher 
and interlocutor - a connection without which the very production of knowledge 
in anthropology is barely possible — any attempt to ‘institutionalize’ ethics can have 
unintended consequences. Indeed, some go so far as to interpret this formalization 
as a manifestation of ‘a bureaucratic controlling gaze’ emerging out of ‘pressures from 
an audit culture and archaic methods with less trust in individual judgment’ (Okely 
2020: 25, 47). While not all would share such interpretations, it nonetheless remains 
indubitable that the concept of ‘trust’ is deeply entrenched in the ethnographic 
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method. As eloquently expressed by Pels et al., in social sciences in general and in 
anthropology in particular <.. methods and ethics are mutually supportive, congruent 
and sometimes even identical. They rest on the same epistemological foundation of a 
process of mutual learning that builds social relationships on varying degrees of trust 
(2018: 394). 

If we consider the evolution of research ethics governance in recent years, it 
appears prima facie that ethical considerations have become intrinsically enmeshed 
with legal ones. When the new personal data protection provisions of the European 
Union (Regulation (EU) 2016/679 or GDPR) became effective in May 2018, the large 
amount of personal and often sensitive data that researchers employing ethnographic 
methods collect and manage was confronted with new legal considerations. Indeed, 
the additional data management restrictions imposed by the regulations led some to 
provocatively ask such questions as “Is anthropology still legal?” (Yuill 2018). Even 
though data collection and management for research purposes fall under several 
exemption clauses [e.g. recital 33, Art. 5(1)(b), Art. 89(1)], under GDPR provisions 
data subjects are given significant rights (Art. 12-23), and therefore the way personal 
data is handled may have serious consequences for data processors and controllers — 
the researchers themselves and their host institutions. As Dilger, Pels and Sleeboom- 
Faulkner have argued, in this context there is an incentive to design elaborate ethics 
protocols more with the purpose of shielding the researcher and the institutions 
from legal claims than for the protection of research participants per se (Dilger et al. 
2019: 5). This incentive (including in ethnographic research), of course, raises some 
significant ethical issues in itself. This concern notwithstanding, and despite the 
increasing importance of legal considerations, these are not usually at the centre of the 
anthropologist's preoccupations when entering the field. Rather he or she is inevitably 
met with the need to make a plethora of moral choices from the very inception of 
research, and these choices are confronted with pragmatic, political and indeed 
personal and emotional considerations. 

As a solution to the tendency for increased bureaucratization and formalization of 
ethics governance in research, some have proposed the idea of training designed to 
produce an “ethical researcher' capable of “ethical praxis' that is independent of formal 
guidance (Pels et al. 2018: 406). Though attractive in theory, the level to which ethical 
rules can be taught and internalized so that they ‘come naturally’ to an individual 
cannot be sufficiently anticipated, and, therefore, some inevitably will act ‘ethically’ 
through natural disposition (or virtue), while others will need instead to be guided 
by a set of deontological prescriptions. In either case, and following an Aristotelian 
(and, in some senses, Wittgensteinian) logic, the continuous practice of making 
ethical decisions in the course of fieldwork might incrementally contribute to the 
development of the virtue of ‘becoming an ethical researcher, shifting the motivating 
logic of fieldwork choices over time. 

In this complex terrain between bureaucratic constraints and individual 
judgements on moral praxis, the internal considerations of field research ethics 
require that each researcher improvise, negotiate and navigate in each interaction, 
and in each social setting. These considerations are inevitably more complicated, and 
we would suggest that they are also more important - and more interesting. Taken 
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together, a central element of the richness of this volume lies in the multiplicity of 
perspectives and positions reflected in the diversity of the backgrounds and identities 
of the research team members. While an exhaustive examination of the impact 
of this diversity on the conduct of research is beyond our scope here, following a 
presentation of the specificities of the specific research context, we provide in this 
Postscript some reflections on the internal dimensions of the ethical imperative faced 
by the Capsahara project. 


Context: State, society and Islam in the Saharan west 


The specific ethical conundrums, trade-offs and dilemmas of the research for this 
project can only be understood in light of the specificities of the western Saharan 
context. The contributions to this work collectively describe the historical, social and 
political features that constitute the complexity and singularity of this geographic 
region. It may be useful, however, to provide a short (and certainly oversimplified) 
summary description of that context here, as laid out more fully in the substantive 
chapters. 

The history of the people currently living in the western regions of the Sahara can 
be very briefly summarized as a ‘series of encounters’ between nomadic pastoralist 
Arab and Berber groups from the north and the west and the mostly sedentary 
agriculturist Black African populations in the south (see the chapter by Baba Ahmed 
and Horma). Before the infamous Berlin Conference of 1884 and the subsequent 
European 'scramble for Africa; borders or frontiers in this space were virtually non- 
existent, with different ethnic and socio-cultural communities or tribes living in a sort 
of ‘punctuated equilibrium, finding their modes of cohabitation in these vast, mostly 
arid, and at times utterly inhospitable areas of the Sahara (see López Bargados' chapter 
in this volume). 

With the arrival of colonial powers under the pretext of their putative ‘civilizing 
missions; specifically France and Spain in this particular region of Africa, the area was 
politically divided into ‘zones of influence which took no account of the traditional 
uses of territory by the populations who had inhabited it for centuries. Through 
that process the territory of what is now Mauritania became a French colony within 
l'Afrique occidentale francaise (AOF) and what now forms the disputed territory ofthe 
Western Sahara (or Moroccos 'southern provinces' as the authorities of that kingdom 
insist that it be called)? became el Sahara español. 

The subsequent fate of this latter territory is of particular centrality in shaping 
the current regional context. In the aftermath of a hasty and poorly organized 
decolonization process following the sudden withdrawal of Spain in 1976, it quickly 
fell prey to the expansionist agendas of the neighbouring countries: Morocco, Algeria 
and Mauritania. Following a series of political manoeuvres, Morocco managed to 
get the upper hand rather quickly after the Spanish withdrawal, and has since been 
de facto “administering' a large portion of the former colonial territory, the length of 
its Atlantic coastline (see Bengochea Tirados and López Bargados' chapters in this 
volume). Part of the Saharan population fled across the Algerian border, establishing 
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refugee camps near the town of Tindouf, under Algerian government auspices. These 
camps continue to exist, governed by the Polisario as an administrative part of the 
Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic, though its inhabitants still harbour hopes (see 
chapters by Boulay and by Gimeno Martín and Carboni in this volume) for a return to 
the land of their forefathers as citizens of an independent state. Decades of alternating 
engagement or neglect by the African Union, the UN, the European Union and the 
United States have not resolved - and in many ways have complicated - the situation, 
with no clear end in sight? 

The central point to bear in mind in this brief summary is that the territory that 
is the focus of the Capsahara project went from being an interdependent space of 
complex and linked socio-cultural processes to one currently divided by the borders of 
nation-states - Morocco, Mauritania and Algeria (notably those parts harbouring the 
Tindouf refugee camps) - but borders which remain sharply contested, both locally 
and internationally. The historically related populations who have long lived across the 
area still share a common language (the Hassaniyya dialect of Arabic), pervasive forms 
of social stratification and deeply rooted Islamic traditions, yet these characteristics 
are also in flux and being transformed by the decades of division and socialization into 
very different political discourses. 

Within this complex and vast terrain, the Capsahara team members carried out 
intensive research on a very diverse set of thematic issues. Several of these focused 
on the diverging trajectories of ongoing nation-building project (see chapters by 
López Bargados Bengochea Tirado; Boulay and Meidah; and Gimeno Martín 
and Carboni) Others explored transformations in the traditional socio-cultural 
hierarchical stratification of Saharan populations (Malluche; Freire), or on the 
important continuities and transformations of Islamic traditions and knowledge 
transfer processes (Ould Cheikh; Ould El-Bara; Baba Ahmed and Horma). Engaging 
with current trends, other chapters explored specific economic and political dynamics 
of central interest (Taleb Heidi; Ould Mohamed Baba Moustapha). In this diversity, the 
project and this book have grouped these studies together under three broad themes: 
State, Society and Islam. Within each of these areas one can discern different forms of 
ethical considerations and dilemmas that need to be navigated, and different needs and 
requirements, where pragmatic considerations may conflict with abstract principles. 
We can offer some brief observations on each here. 

State: As we have noted above, the organizing logic of the book is historical and 
socio-cultural, and the delimitation of the area of study is prescribed by the extent 
of the dominant Hassaniyya ethno-linguistic group. But in fact the divisions of this 
space by political boundaries complicate the conduct of fieldwork, and hence the 
ethical considerations the researcher must face, in at least two ways. On one hand, 
these diverging political contexts have come to shape new norms and expectations of 
individuals as citizens of these entities. These involve new identities, with dominant 
ideologies, codes of conduct and sensitivities to be navigated. These are starkly 
evident in the different codes of speech and behaviour that might be expected in 
public discourse by citizens of the 'popular, democratic and revolutionary' Saharawi 
republic, versus those of Mauritania whose code of public morality is subject to the 
expectations of an Islamic Republic. In addition, Mauritania, whose state-building 
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efforts can be enacted within physical boundaries that are no longer subject to 
debate, nevertheless remains centrally divided by contrasting visions of the 'Arab' or 
African’ identity of the Mauritanian nation, and of who belongs. In sharp contrast, 
Saharawi identity exists on the premise of an established ‘nation’ (and an explicitly 
‘Arab’ one, as Freire notes in his Introduction), while even the bare outlines of a state 
remain elusive. 

A second way in which the state context impacts the ethical position ofthe researcher 
arises from the challenges of how to balance political considerations in representing 
the purpose of fieldwork for securing official authorization. In this respect, the most 
central difficulty that ultimately confronted the project was the impossibility of 
carrying our research in areas under Moroccan jurisdiction. The barriers of access to 
communities living in the territories under the control of Moroccan authorities were 
not explicit — research activities in the Moroccan ‘southern provinces’ or the disputed 
territory of the Western Sahara are not per se prohibited. Instead, the difficulties were 
more 'technical' in nature - most notably a simple inability to establish collaboration 
with local research centres, a necessary step in securing the local data protection 
clearance. While some established Rabat-based institutions were initially receptive and 
signed research protocols with the Capsahara project, these subsequently withdrew. 
The pleas for support or for intervention with Moroccan authorities that were sent to 
international organizations remained unanswered. 

This situation presented ethical (and political) questions of the necessary extent 
for transparency in the presentation of the project, and the (non-Jacceptability of 
tolerating (perhaps self-imposed) pre-emptive censorship on topics of study. It is not 
our intention to speculate on the reasons why the local research centres were unable 
to offer collaboration, but the fact remains: independent academic research on these 
particular environments was in the end out of reach even for this international research 
project funded by the European Commission's Research Council. Beyond interpreting 
this fact as a ‘limitation’ of the project, we propose, it must been seen as an important 
empirical observation about the reality of the western Saharan regions, and hence a 
research finding in itself. 

Society: In fundamental ways the underlying premise of the protocols for ethical 
research conduct elaborated in Western research settings assume the universality of 
the ethical frameworks of democratic liberal modernity. While, no doubt, researchers 
based in such institutions (almost) universally share these values, the societies in 
which they work may not. This reality adds significant complexity to the ethical choices 
that must be made in field encounters with well-established and locally accepted - 
but illiberal - social structures and understandings. As is the case across the Sahel 
(Jourde 2021), the Hassaniyya-speaking societies of the western Saharan regions 
are historically highly stratified, and socially acceptable interactions with any given 
individual are often shaped by his or her place in such hierarchies. To varying degrees 
depending on their own identity and context, researchers may face strong expectations 
of adherence to such social norms. 

To be sure, such social structures are often, and increasingly, themselves subject to 
intense local contestations, debate and even conflict. In the context of such contestations 
and debates, a researchers choices based on a premise of the universality of the liberal 
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perspective is anything but neutral; in fact this puts him or her in the position of taking 
sides on a subject of potentially intense local debate. Fieldwork choices based on ethical 
judgements about established social facts in which ‘universal’ (i.e. Western dominant) 
conceptions do not necessarily align with local social understandings thus present 
both moral and practical conundrums. In the Saharan region, social inequalities 
based on hereditary status or ‘caste, notably among very marginalized groups such 
as blacksmiths, and especially the status of slave or slave origins, present particular 
challenges, as the chapters by Malluche and Freire reflect. Questions of gender of 
course may present similar considerations, again with ethical consequences. In a 
recent highly insightful consideration of liberal approaches to peacebuilding premised 
on Western notions of gender equality, for example, Maliha Chishti (2020) notes the 
unintended negative consequences for women. What stance must the researcher take 
when an approach to fieldwork prescribed by notions of liberal equality in fact bears 
the potential for causing unintended harm? In a related vein, Suleman (2016) points 
to the particular challenge of grappling with problems of consent for some Muslim 
women in contexts of marriage. 

These particularities of western Saharan social structures give rise to situations 
marked by specific dilemmas and trade-offs in which the researcher must make 
choices in the face of local social realities and norms to which the researcher needs 
to conform. What attitude or approach should a researcher adopt in fieldwork 
circumstances where inequalities due to social status, or specific behaviours (such as 
deference or submission) that may be expected of individuals, clash with the ethical 
considerations of equal treatment and the agency of all individuals? How is consent to 
be understood in social contexts where the deference of some to others is the shared 
norm? And in what ways must the identity of the researcher - and especially his or her 
own relationship to the society in question - shape such behaviours? 

Islam: These considerations take on very specific forms in the context of Muslim 
societies, where individual behaviour and social interactions are often guided by highly 
developed sets oflegal and ethical codes of conduct and expectations. As the chapters by 
Ould Cheikh and Ould Bara highlight, there is a rich, intricate and complex tradition of 
Islamic scholarship and debate in the Sahara, and these traditions are highly salient to 
contemporary social questions. Yet at the same time, Islamic traditions are themselves 
at times contested, and subject to reinterpretation and transformation within evolving 
political contexts, as highlighted in Bengochea Tirados discussion of the evolution of 
legal practices in the Sahrawi national project. 

In an international project such as Capsahara, focused on Muslim societies and 
involving researchers from diverse social, national and religious backgrounds, the 
question of the relevance of the identity of the researcher to ethical considerations is 
inevitably complicated. In a review of the literature on scientific research in Muslim 
contexts, Suleman (2016) points to 'the importance of normative Islamic sources 
within the research ethics discourse in contexts where Muslims may be subjects of 
research and/or conducting research. Although the application of Islamic principles 
is varied and inconsistent, he notes, there is a need to be conscious of 'the role of 
religion and religious authority in underlining research priorities, guidelines, and 
conduct. 
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Sulemans discussion suggests the particular challenges for Muslim researchers 
working on an ‘international’ research project — that is, a project sponsored by 
institutions from the global north. Such scholars face areas of “religio-cultural 
contention between what is expected according to global secular standards and what 
can be implemented in a context where researchers and participants values may 
require consideration: These issues are far from resolved and of increasing salience 
when endeavouring 


to ensure that participants interests and safety are upheld whilst balancing the 
professional and personal considerations of the researcher ... Muslim scientists, 
researchers, ethicists, theologians and legal scholars need to address [such] 
questions using tools from within their own tradition to provide coherent 
guidelines to enable researchers to engage in moral reasoning that is congruent 
with their own religio-cultural values, whilst presiding within the necessary 
international governance standards. 

(Suleman 2016: 55) 


Ambiguities: Navigating complex issues 


As the above discussion suggests, and as Goduka pointed out as early as 1990, 
the ethical norms for research that have emerged in the Western liberal world 
can end up in ‘disjunctures’ (1990: 329) when applied in different political and 
social contexts. The principles of fairness, respect, care and honesty enshrined in 
the ‘Code of Conduct for Researchers in Resource-Poor Settings’ that are claimed 
to be ‘universally applied to research in any discipline’ (Schroeder et al 2018: 1) 
undoubtedly aim at a laudable objective of fighting double standards, universalizing 
research ethics and building trust. Yet these standards were originally adopted as a 
reaction to exploitative practices taking place in biomedical and other health-related 
research, such as in clinical trials. Applied to ethnography, the implementation of 
such recommendations proves to be less than straightforward, particularly when 
studying a non-Western society. The significant areas of ambiguity inherent to the 
ethics of ethnographic research in complex environments are well known by now, 
but some further reflections on how they were manifested in this specific project 
may be useful. 


Representing the European Union? 


Because the Capsahara project was funded by the European Commission (of which the 
European Research Council is an organic part), and the interlocutors were informed 
of that fact ex-ante (in conformity with ERC ethics requirements), the researchers 
themselves and their actions might be taken as “representative” of the EU's interests 
and intentions, and expected to act accordingly. Under these circumstances, how does 
a researcher conscious of this positionality situate him or herself vis-à-vis the EU's 
values and strategic goals? 
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The founding Treaty of the European Union states that it * ... seeks to advance 
in the wider world: democracy, the rule of law, the universality and indivisibility of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, respect for human dignity, the principles 
of equality and solidarity, and respect for the principles of the United Nations Charter 
and international law” (Art. 21.1, TEU). After harsh criticism of the lack of coherence 
in European dealings with the rest of the world, the EU shifted to a global strategy 
guided by ‘principled pragmatism; a concept laid out in a document entitled “Shared 
Vision, Common Action: A Stronger Europe' issued by the European External Action 
Service (EEAS) in June 2016: *We will be guided by clear principles. These stem as 
much from a realistic assessment of the current strategic environment as from an 
idealistic aspiration to advance a better world. Principled pragmatism will guide our 
external action in the years ahead' (p. 8). 

Nathalie Tocci, a strong advocate of principled pragmatism, insists that it should 
not be interpreted as giving up on principles and values altogether in order to 
accommodate utility-informed interests (2017). Rather, it means taking off the 'rose- 
tinted' spectacles and engaging with the complexity of the world and recognizing 
the ambiguity and uncertainty that other actors introduce in the picture, while still 
being guided by the core values of 'accountability, representativeness, responsibility, 
effectiveness and transparency' (2017: 152). In practical terms this shift in approach 
signified that as much as the EU would continue to advocate for a better world based 
on the ‘idealistic aspiration (EUGS 2016: 8) of rule of law and human rights, each 
particular situation will be dealt with pragmatically on the case-by-case basis (EUGS 
2016: 39) based on a ‘realistic assessment of situations. 

Considering ethnographic methods of research through this same EU framework, the 
guiding priorities become less than clear. How to balance ‘principles’ and 'pragmatism 
in the day-to-day practices of research in the field? Should anthropologists concern 
themselves primarily with the prescribed ethical procedures (and the potential legal 
consequences) of their method of work, or should they focus on pragmatic adaptation 
essential to establishing human rapport and building trust, indispensable for research 
validity? While studying a society historically and culturally segregated by social status 
and ethnos where, for example, ‘blacksmiths’ are not allowed to marry outside their 
social strata and slavery is still implicitly flourishing despite being officially outlawed - 
how does one establish relations of trust and mutual respect and understanding with 
an elusive ‘other’ who, by some Western standards, may not deserve respect and, 
therefore, cannot be trusted or, alternatively, should be made aware of their options for 
emancipation and empowerment? 


Positioning the researcher 


Questions such as these cannot be answered independently of the position of the 
researcher towards the subjects of study. “The ethnographer’s identity serves to locate 
him or her vis-a-vis others within the field, McLean and Leibing remind us, and thus 
‘can work to facilitate or impede access to institutional knowledge and the subjective 
worlds of others’ (2007: 264). As we have noted, the Capsahara project involved a highly 
diverse group of researchers: both local and outside, senior and junior. Researchers 
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also varied in terms of age and life experience, another variable whose subtle influence 
is not always fully recognized. For the ‘outside’ scholar who has spent decades involved 
and working in a community, relationships change over the life cycle: informants of 
the earlier periods fade to become old friends, and at times collaborators, partners 
or indeed long-time dependents. Each such position entails a different relation to 
the subjects of study, and hence each researcher finds him or herself working under 
different moral and ethical expectations and code of behaviour on the part of the 
interlocutors. 

Particularly in its positivist paradigm, ethnographic research has often assumed a 
‘transcendental right to cultural objectification (Albert 1997: 54) of the populations 
it aims to study, often assuming a position of realist ontology readily lending itself to 
epistemological discovery through observation and analysis of empirical facts. Within 
post-positivist and interpretivist paradigms, the ethnographic researcher delves into 
‘local’ experiences of the research subject in order to sense, interiorize and translate 
their meaning (inevitably through his or her own subjective and value-tinted lens), 
aiming to distil a certain “universal” truth from the process. Even when aiming to 
strike a balance between positivist and interpretivist approaches, and intellectually 
attempting to be an impartial witness and a ‘reporter’ rather than an actor in the social 
reality under investigation, a researcher can barely be humanly expected to completely 
withdraw personal value judgements and emotions. 

The gap between emic (from within, i.e. the research participants’ point of view) 
and etic (from outside, as presented to the researcher) perspectives can be particularly 
wide in situations involving moral judgement on the status of individuals. Whether 
an individual is inherently a ‘victim’ of a violation of rights by his or her social status, 
or is in a position of ‘vulnerability’ demanding special consideration or protection, 
may be points of strong contention both between researcher and subjects and within 
a community itself. Such is often the case in the Sahara with tributary status social 
groups, whose position older participants might consider an absolutely ‘normal’ and 
correct state of affairs, while a younger generation often socialized by experiences with 
alternative frameworks might decry as unjust, and crying out for social change and 
reform. 

Research participants from populations undergoing processes of self-determination 
and even 'ethnogenesis (see Malluches chapter in this volume) often predicate their 
participation in the research project on the assumption of empathetic support and 
even advocacy for their cause by an anthropologist. As one interviewee noted to a 
researcher in a Sahrawi refugee camp: Tf you are here, it is because you are with us, we 
don't need “tourists” here’ Given the fact that access to the Sahrawi refugee camps is 
controlled by the visa regime established by the Polisario itself, it is fair to assume that 
many participants believe that by talking to a Western researcher they will advance 
the movement's cause, and that the information they provide will be communicated to 
the public as advocacy. Whether and how to correct such an assumption when in fact 
advocacy is not the researcher’s intent presents a difficult ethical issue, and a practical 
problem. As one of us noted long ago in reflecting on a specific field experience, there 
is ‘a constant difficulty for the Western social scientist to explain his or her peculiar 
questions and interests without misrepresentation, but also without alienating his 
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interlocutors ... Attempting to correct misperceptions without insult is a delicate and 
precarious undertaking’ (Villalón 1995: 12). 

In addition, the issue that a participant may attempt to see advanced when engaging 
with a researcher need not necessarily be the large causes of a collective group, but 
might well be a more subjective, restricted, or even a personal, cause. A Western 
researcher involved in collaborative research with local scholars may thus sense, for 
example, that his or her presence is being instrumentalized with the goal of eliciting 
support for a specific interpretation of a religious text, such as one dealing with 
slavery, as a means to strengthen one side within a local scholarly dispute. Or, as in a 
telling example from the Capsahara project, when the delicate issue of ‘blacksmiths” 
(m “allemin) status was evoked in a joint interview carried out with a Sahrawi poet, the 
local researcher also present during this interview posed questions seemingly designed 
to use the presence of the Western researcher to put the interviewee ‘on the spot’ and to 
force a specific response. Such situations are of course ethically fraught, yet they may 
also lend significant insights into local tensions and power relations, as well as into the 
conditions of ambiguity and constant negotiation of meaning in which the Capsahara 
researchers had to operate. 

The phenomenon of 'anthropological advocacy' is by no means a new one in 
ethnographic research, and the ways that researchers negotiate and justify their 
involvement with the research participants reveal deeper paradigmatic premises 
of their epistemic and ontological stances. It is not a secret that 'ethnographic 
discourse has become a strategic tool’ (Albert 1997: 57, 59) for the legitimization of 
social movements and societal transformations, posing a dilemma for the scholarly 
enterprise. But as Albert has argued in the context of a discussion of ethnogenesis: 
“many anthropologists are inclined to get involved in the politico-symbolic maieutics 
that underpin it. But, whatever the sympathy they may have for their hosts’ struggles, it 
does not imply an agreement to limit the exercise of anthropology to a mere apologetic 
reproduction of their ethnic discourse, which would lead to a complete renunciation 
of any scholarly enterprise (Albert 1997: 59). Navigating between convictions, moral 
and deontological imperatives and research validity, as well as maintaining academic 
freedom and access to the research field, is a multifaceted and dynamic process. 
Described as ‘working uneasiness’ (Albert 1997: 60) and as discomfort in ethnography’ 
(Boulay 2017), this 'articulation between values and knowledge” is exactly what gives to 
anthropology its 'true quality as a critical humanism' (Albert 1997: 60). 


Consent, anonymity and objectivity 


The informed consent of the research subject and the right to anonymity are core 
values enshrined in prescriptive research protocols. Yet the questions of how consent 
is granted and signalled, what has in fact been agreed to, who controls an interview and 
who has the authority to report what to whom, are the subject of subtle negotiation and 
relations of power and authority. In situations of hierarchy and authority, a researcher 
may well arrive at a predetermined appointment only to find that a figure of authority 
has taken charge of the protocol, convened dependents and followers to appear, 
prescribing who will speak on what matters, and what topics will be discussed. The 
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insistence or assumption that the researcher has the authority to control the exchange 
of information in itself raises thorny ethical issues of power and agency. 

In the context of Saharan societies, guided primarily by Islamic values of duty 
and obligations, signing a document is not something likely to be done casually but 
rather 'is reserved for special transactions' (Osman 2017: 64). No matter how well- 
intentioned, the presentation of printed paperwork (information sheets, consent 
forms, contact information) for signature by a Western researcher to a potential 
interviewee, may well be read as demanding a ‘quasi-contractual’ (Pels et al. 2018: 
394) relationship between researcher and participant, with the potential for creating 
an atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust rather than of transparency and respect. 
Informed consent, as a ‘social construct’ that emerged in the global north (Visagie, 
Beyers and Wessels 2019: 167), reflects the modus operandi of Western institutions, 
but it sits uncomfortably in societies with a strong sense of community and where 
kinship-based social structures and personal relations of trust are central in shaping 
the interactions of individuals. 

Gaps in the differences in worldview and in the avowed versus ascribed evaluation 
of the situation between researcher and participant are reflected in differing 
understandings of the purposes of anonymity or authorship, and of objectivity. A 
number of participants in the studies collected here valued an opportunity to “tell 
their story. This was especially the case for actors engaged in a concerted collective 
political agenda of nation-building, such as those from the Sahrawi populations of 
Tindouf. Such individuals did not appreciate the anonymity that our consent forms 
promised them, and rather wanted researchers to use their real names, to film them, 
to record their testimonies and to distribute these online and elsewhere for public 
access. Under such circumstances, it is easy to understand how ethical and moral 
consideration by the researcher would suggest the need to respect the wishes of the 
participants, yet this also suggests pitfalls of falling into a stance of advocacy, thus 
compromising ethnographic objectivity (Adler 2007). The tensions inherent in the 
concept of ‘objective’ and ‘value-neutral’ research when it comes to the moral integrity 
of researchers faced with pressures to become advocates for their interlocutors raise 
questions of academic responsibility and freedom and indeed become an ethical 
consideration in their own right. 

Guiding a research project that aims to produce balanced results by giving 
airtime to different parties involved, especially when these parties are in a relation of 
smouldering conflict, brings with it additional challenges. This project began with the 
goal of carrying out research across the Hassaniyya-speaking populations of northwest 
Africa, including those residing in Mauritania, the territories of Western Sahara under 
Moroccan control and in the Tindouf refugee camps. Given the complex political 
context we have discussed above, however, academic support and collaboration was 
only successfully established in Mauritania. The Tindouf camps were accessed thanks 
to the established collaborations of senior research consultants on the Capsahara 
project, while the territories under Moroccan governance remained out of reach. In a 
divided society, such as that of the Western Sahara, distributed between the territories 
under Moroccan administration and the Polisario-controlled refugee camps, the 
risks are high of a ‘contamination of the field” (Iphofen 2021: 17-20, 73), that is, of 
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alienating the participants and making the society under study unlikely to collaborate 
in further research. In situations when trust as a core element of research integrity is 
lacking by default, if any of the feuding parts suspects that the researchers are biased 
or supporting the cause of the opposite side, a degree of field ‘contamination’ seems 
rather unavoidable. 


Multiple perspectives on a complex object of study 


One of the great achievements of the Capsahara project was bringing together local 
academics and early career researchers from the area of study with other scholars 
based in Europe and North America. Chapters in this volume by local researchers bear 
witness to the richness of work produced by those scholars whose birth and upbringing 
have imbued them with deep cultural awareness, language skills and intimate access. 
For their part, researchers working outside their own country, and hence more 
detached from the social pressures and the personal political aspects of the research 
environment, may at times be better placed to situate the social structures that are the 
object of study in ‘objective’ context. Yet as we have discussed throughout this essay, 
each positionality brings with it its own limitations, and raises ethical considerations 
for which the answers are never straightforward. 

The subject of anthropological research is, by definition, the human being, and 
the central ethical concern is thus the respect for human personhood and dignity as 
embodied by the participants themselves. We can imagine the ethical relation to the 
'other' in line with what Amartya Sen envisioned in his 'capabilities approach, that 
is instead of measuring the other with what one might think they ‘should’ want and 
desire, the researcher comes from a position of respect for what the person him or 
herself already ‘has reason to value” (Sen 2009: 231). And yet, the relationship of the 
researcher to those very things of value inevitably shapes the perception of the place 
of that individual in the social fabric. Taken as a whole, the Capsahara project faced 
these issues in complex and multiple ways, depending in large part of the identity of 
the researcher and his or her position in regards to the social field of study: member, 
newcomer, experienced visitor, friend, sympathetic militant ... 

Collectively, this diversity makes for great richness of this book, and we would posit 
in addition that reading through the chapters not only for the material they provide 
us on the contemporary dynamics of Saharan societies, but also with an eye to the 
complexity of questions of ethics and positionality of the researcher, allows us a much 
more accurate picture of the whole. In a dialogic exploration of the twin perspectives of 
the researcher and of the subject of research in a specific field experience, McLaughlin 
and Sall (2001) open their discussion with the words of a character from the novel 
Arrow of God by the great Nigerian writer Chinua Achebe: “The world is like a mask, 
dancing. If you want to see it well you do not stand in one place’ This book offers 
us multiple perspectives on the slowly shifting world of the Hassaniyya-speaking 
populations who inhabit the Saharan spaces, by a set of scholars who are certainly not 
“standing in one place. Collectively the chapters thus give us a deep and rich sense of 
the whole in all of its complexity, and help us to “see it well: 
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Notes 


1 The previous version ofthe document, Iphofen 2013, contained similar provisions. 
The updated document can be found at: https://ec.europa.eu/info/funding-tenders/ 
opportunities/docs/2021-2027/horizon/guidance/research-ethics-in-ethnography- 
anthropology he en.pdf 

2 Itis beyond our scope here to attempt to discuss the politics of the disputed 
territories of Western Sahara. For some detailed accounts, see e.g. Correale (2017); 
Ojeda-García (2017). 

3 In December 2020, and as part of a deal to have the kingdom recognize Israel, 
outgoing President Donald Trump announced that the US would henceforth 
recognize Moroccan sovereignty over Western Sahara. Despite calls for him to do 
so, as of mid-2022 President Joe Biden had not reversed this decision. On 19 March 
2022, the Spanish government endorsed the Moroccan plan for a solution to the 
stalemate, eliciting angry responses by both the Polsario and by Algeria, which 
recalled its ambassador to Spain. 
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